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PREFACE 


For  many  years  reading  has  been  considered  primarily  an 
elementary-school  subject.  Formal  instruction  in  reading 
usually  ceases  with  the  sixth  grade  and  seldom  continues  into 
the  upper  grades  or  high  school.  Recently,  educators  have 
recognized  the  need  for  continuing  guidance  in  reading  beyond 
the  stages  of  formal  training  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  who  encounter  difficulties  in  pursuing  other  subjects 
because  of  inability  to  use  reading  effectively  as  a  study  tool. 
The  investigation  of  which  this  publication  is  an  outgrowth 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  analyzing  and  correcting 
reading  disabilities  of  pupils  who  had  passed  the  stages  of  for¬ 
mal  training  and  who  continued  to  exhibit  deficiencies  in  read¬ 
ing  ability.  In  presenting  the  results  of  the  study  four  essential 
features  are  emphasized. 

First,  experimental  studies  revealed  the  need  for  three 
essential  types  of  training  in  reading  in  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school:  (1)  individual  remedial  training  for  those  pupils 
who  are  seriously  retarded,  (2)  corrective  group  instruction 
for  mild  cases  of  retardation,  and  (3)  guidance  for  pupils  who, 
though  not  necessarily  retarded,  encounter  reading  difficulties 
in  studying  content  subjects.  The  book  is  organized  about 
these  essential  types  of  training. 

Second,  in  order  to  overcome  effectively  the  deficiencies  of 
retarded  readers  and  to  assist  those  who  need  guidance,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  character 
of  their  disabilities  and  of  the  causes  that  underlie  them.  The 
analysis  of  disabilities  with  the  view  of  determining  under¬ 
lying  causes  implies  the  development  and  use  of  techniques  of 
diagnostic  procedure.  Several  chapters  in  the  book  are  devoted 
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to  diagnostic  techniques  suited  to  the  level  of  attainment  of 
pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 

Third,  the  correction  of  reading  difficulties  in  studying  con¬ 
tent  subjects  implies  a  close  correlation  of  training  in  reading 
with  training  in  other  subjects.  Ordinarily,  training  in  read¬ 
ing  and  training  in  content  subjects  are  considered  two  dis¬ 
tinct  procedures.  This  book  presents  a  technique  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  training  in  reading  as  a  phase  of  the  work  of  teachers 
of  content  subjects,  but  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects  by  requiring  separate  reading  exer¬ 
cises.  It  points  out  the  possibility  of  so  associating  the  two 
types  of  training  that  instruction  in  reading  becomes  a  part 
of  and  contributes  to  the  training  in  content  courses. 

Fourth,  the  plan  of  instruction  advocated  in  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  for  special  attention  to  reading  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school.  In  school  systems  organized 
on  the  6-3-3  plan  the  pupil  encounters  new  types  of  curricula 
and  new  responsibilities  in  the  seventh  grade  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  senior  high  school.  Similarly,  in  school  systems 
organized  on  the  8-4  plan  the  pupil  encounters  new  experiences 
in  the  ninth  grade.  These  changes  bring  increased  demands 
on  the  reading  ability  of  the  pupil  at  these  points.  Unless 
satisfactory  guidance  in  reading  is  provided,  some  pupils  will 
develop  into  serious  problems.  Although  the  plan  of  instruction 
provides  for  emphasis  on  reading  at  these  points,  it  may  be 
utilized  in  other  grades  also. 

The  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  five  years  of  experimental 
work.  Much  of  the  material  has  been  developed  and  evaluated 
experimentally.  In  addition,  the  findings  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  scientific  studies  in  the  field  have  been  utilized  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  problems  presented.  No  attempt  is  made  to  summarize 
all  other  studies  of  reading  in  the  upper  grades  and  high 
schools,  but  significant  contributions  have  been  incorporated 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  remedial 
and  corrective  instruction. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  consists 
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of  an  introductory  chapter  designed  to  set  forth  the  major 
needs  of  pupils  who  encounter  difficulties  in  reading  and  of  a 
second  chapter  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  reading  process. 
These  two  chapters  are  designed  to  equip  teachers  with  a 
background  for  recognizing  and  interpreting  the  needs  of 
pupils.  Part  Two  contains  eight  chapters  devoted  to  the  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment  of  deficiencies  of  retarded  readers.  Part 
Three  consists  of  five  chapters  dealing  with  problems  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  reading  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
content  subjects.  Part  Four  contains  one  chapter  dealing  with 
suggestions  for  administering  a  reading  program  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school. 

The  study  which  has  eventuated  into  this  volume  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  assistance  of  numerous 
persons.  The  author  is  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  William  S. 
Gray  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  stimulating  his  interest 
in  reading  and  for  constructive  criticism  and  continual  en¬ 
couragement  during  the  first  four  years  of  experimental  work. 
The  author  is  indebted  also  to  Dr.  Henry  C.  Morrison,  Dr. 
William  C.  Reavis,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Woellner  who,  as 
administrative  officers  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Labora¬ 
tory  Schools,  provided  the  opportunities  and  conditions  for 
carrying  on  the  experimental  work.  Mr.  Paul  M.  Cook, 
formerly  Research  Secretary  of  the  Laboratory  Schools, 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  collecting  personal  and  social 
data  concerning  the  pupils.  Dr.  J.  S.  Georges,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Mayfield  were  especially  helpful 
in  furnishing  instructional  materials  used  in  their  classes  and 
in  arranging  for  the  author  to  study  the  work  of  their  pupils. 
In  addition,  the  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
of  numerous  co-workers  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Labora¬ 
tory  Schools  who  assisted  by  supplying  information  about  the 
progress  of  pupils,  by  placing  pupils  at  the  service  of  the 
author,  and  in  many  other  ways.  The  author  also  acknowl¬ 
edges  indebtedness  to  Superintendent  Charles  J.  Dalthrop,  Mr. 
Carol  P.  Stinson,  and  Miss  Grace  Baker  for  cooperation  in 
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carrying  on  experimental  work  in  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  Finally,  the  author  is  in¬ 
debted  to  numerous  authors  and  publishers  whose  publications 
have  been  drawn  upon  to  supplement  and  round  out  his  own 
experimental  studies. 


J.  M.  M. 


EDITORS’  INTRODUCTION 


The  results  of  educational  research  have  in  the  main  been 
presented  in  the  form  of  summaries  employing  a  vocabulary 
that  is  technical  and  meaningless  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
He  is  beginning  to  ask  the  research  worker  whether  he  really 
has  anything  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
The  research  worker  is  quite  sure  he  has  a  good  deal  that  is 
valuable,  but  he  admits  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory  caused  by  his  inability  to  state  the  outcomes 
of  his  research  in  an  understandable  way.  One  may  safely 
predict  that  in  the  next  decade  a  large  number  of  monographs, 
year-books,  bulletins,  and  textbooks  will  appear  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  insistent 
that  the  research  workers  come  to  his  aid. 

It  is  possible  that  the  present  volume  will  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  period  in  American  education.  We  have  here 
a  practical  application  of  the  outcomes  of  research  to  class¬ 
room  practices  by  an  experienced  teacher  altogether  familiar 
with  research  in  the  area  in  which  he  attempts  to  use  it.  He 
has  applied  the  findings  of  research  in  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  and  tells  the  story  so  sensibly  and  simply  that  any  pro¬ 
fessional-minded  teacher  can  understand  it  and  follow  the 
procedures  in  his  own  work.  This  volume  will  prove  a  useful 
tool  to  the  alert  supervisor  who  is  seeking  practical  suggestions 
for  all  teachers  in  his  supervisory  unit.  Finally,  the  book  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  of  methodology  in  reading 
or  in  English.  The  day  is  gone  when  prospective  teachers  of 
English,  who  have  limited  their  training  to  a  single  peda¬ 
gogical  text  written  in  general  terms  and  providing  only  de¬ 
vices,  can  consider  themselves  adequately  prepared  for  the 
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highly  complex  job  of  teaching  reading.  In  increasing  num¬ 
bers  superintendents,  when  interviewing  applicants  for  a 
vacancy,  will  ask  the  question,  “What  do  you  know  about 
remedial  reading?”  And  well  they  may  ask  this  question,  for 
the  teaching  of  reading,  which  has  always  been  important,  is 
taking  on  a  degree  of  significance  that  is  truly  critical. 

The  teacher  in  practically  every  classroom  in  the  nation 
needs  to  give  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  reading  in 
order  to  maintain  reasonably  efficient  instruction.  In  practice 
we  have  a  new  philosophy  of  education  which  is  concerned 
with  the  normal  growth  of  every  individual  child  and  which  is 
striving  to  produce  the  most  reasonable  setting  for  each  per¬ 
sonality.  One  of  the  practical  outcomes  of  this  philosophy  is 
that  the  passing  mark  as  concerns  achievement  has  become  a 
myth  and  the  only  criterion  that  remains  especially  significant 
in  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  is  chronological  age.  As  a 
result  we  have  in  the  later  grades  of  the  secondary  school  an 
increasing  number  of  young  people  who  cannot  read.  As 
regards  the  slow-leamer  and  the  dull,  these  arrive  at  the  high 
school  door  unable  to  read.  However,  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrative  officers  realize  the  tremendous  adjustment  that 
needs  to  be  made  when  pupils  with  limited  skill  in  reading 
undertake  to  master  subjects  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  that  require  continuity  of  thought  and  some  degree  of 
rigorous  application. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  teacher  faces  a  much  wider 
range  of  ability  today  than  did  the  teacher  of  a  former  day, 
because  the  brilliant  pupil  and  the  one  who  has  learned  to  read 
are  also  in  the  class.  The  teacher  not  only  must  give  special 
attention  to  remedial  work  in  reading  in  order  to  maintain 
reasonably  efficient  instruction  but  also  he  should  employ  such 
procedures  as  will  prevent  disabilities  in  reading.  This  is  a 
phase  of  the  teaching  of  reading  that  has  scarcely  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature.  However,  one  finds  an  increasing 
number  of  gifted  classroom  teachers  who  are  more  concerned 
about  prevention  of  disabilities  than  about  their  cure.  NTo 
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one  can  read  the  present  volume  carefully  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  have  here  a  presentation  of  practical  principles, 
together  with  clear  and  numerous  illustrations  which,  if 
applied  in  a  sensible  way,  should  avoid  disabilities  for  many 
children. 

The  task  of  translating  research  into  classroom  practices 
must  be  done  by  a  person  who  is  at  home  in  both  fields.  We 
have  seen  ample  evidence  to  suggest  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  person  who  is  a  research  worker  only  to  use  his  findings 
when  he  writes  curricular  materials  for  children.  To  do  the 
job  we  must  have  the  help  of  the  person  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  the  classroom.  This  volume  bridges  the  gap 
between  theory  and  practice  admirably. 

R.  S. 

P.  K. 
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READING  DISABILITY  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING 

Pupils  who  have  not  acquired  sufficient  mastery  of  reading 
are  not  difficult  to  identify  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 
Undoubtedly,  every  experienced  teacher  has  encountered  a 
number  of  pupils  who  are  handicapped  tremendously  by  in¬ 
effective  reading  habits.  Because  of  reading  deficiencies,  many 
pupils  labor  under  great  difficulties  in  performing  the  study 
activities  required  of  them.  Unless  special  instruction  in 
reading  is  provided  for  such  pupils,  the  correction  of  their 
deficiencies  is  dependent  on  their  own  efforts  and  on  inci¬ 
dental  instruction  received  in  connection  with  other  subjects 
such  as  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  science. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  portrayed  vividly  by  the 
results  of  testing  programs.  For  example,  Table  I,  which 
presents  the  results  of  a  testing  program  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  author  in  a  small  city  in  Illinois,  shows 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  two  upper  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  high  school  had 
not  attained  sixth-grade  reading  ability.  The  data  in  the 
table  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:  44.6  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  attained  scores  in  comprehension 
lower  than  the  norms  for  the  sixth  grade  on  the  Monroe 
Standardized  Reading  Test;  31  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  made  scores  in  comprehension  lower  than  the 
norm  for  the  sixth  grade  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
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Scale;  46.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  made 
scores  in  rate  of  reading  lower  than  the  norm  for  the  sixth 
grade  on  the  Monroe  test;  etc.  The  data  in  the  table  indicate 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  system 
were  retarded  at  least  one  to  three  grades  in  reading  ability. 
Pupils  who  are  retarded  to  this  degree  must  encounter  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  when  confronted  with  reading  materials  de¬ 
signed  for  the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 


TABLE  I 

Per  Cent  op  Pupils  in  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades  Who 
Attained  Scores  Lower  than  the  Sixth-Grade  Level  on  the  Monroe 
Standard  Silent  Reading  Test  and  the  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Scale 


Monroe  Test 

Thorndike- 

Grade 

McCall  .Scale ; 

Comprehension 

Rate  of 
Reading 

Comprehension 

Grade  VII  . 

44.6 

55.4 

23.1 

Grade  VIII  . 

44.8 

50.0 

31.0 

Grade  IX  . 

16.6 

46.6 

12.1 

Testing  programs  also  reveal  a  surprisingly  wide  range  of 
attainments  in  reading  within  a  given  grade.  Norms  for 
comparing  grade  attainments  were  available  for  only  one  of 
the  tests  used  in  the  program  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  comparisons  are  presented  in  Table  II,  which 
contains  a  distribution  of  the  pupils  by  grades  on  the  basis 
of  the  “G”  scores  published  as  norms  for  the  Thorndike- 
McCall  Reading  Scale.  The  data  in  the  table  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  follows:  the  scores  of  2  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade 
show  them  to  have  attained  only  third-grade  reading  ability 
as  measured  by  this  test;  the  scores  of  4  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grade  show  them  to  have  attained  only  fourth-grade  reading 
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TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  214  Pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  on  the  Basis 
of  Grade  Attainments  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale 


Grade  Attained  * 

Frequency  by  Grades 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

III . 

2 

_ 

_ 

IV . 

4 

4 

2 

V . 

9 

16 

10 

VI . 

19 

15 

17 

VII . 

14 

8 

17 

VIII . 

9 

4 

12 

IX . 

4 

5 

12 

X . 

0 

0 

0 

XL... . 

2 

3 

7 

XII . 

1 

2 

6 

XIII . 

0 

0 

0 

XIV . 

1 

1 

7 

XV . 

0 

0 

1 

*  Based  on  “G”  scores  as  published  by  the  authors  of  the  test. 


ability;  etc.  According  to  the  norms  for  this  test  the  pupils 
ranged  from  the  third  grade  to  the  fifteenth  grade  in  reading 
ability.  It  is  evident  that  such  wide  ranges  in  reading  ability 
greatly  influence  the  qualities  of  study  of  the  pupils  in  these 
grades.  The  retarded  readers  are  enormously  handicapped  in 
competition  with  the  superior  readers. 

Surveys  in  other  school  systems  reveal  similar  conditions. 
For  example,  Jacobson  and  Van  Dusen1  found  that  of  150 
high-school  freshmen  tested  with  the  Iowa  High  School  Silent 
Reading  Test  122  pupils  or  81.3  per  cent  were  below  ninth- 
grade  standards.  The  median  reading  ability  of  this  group  was 
7.1  grades.  Without  doubt  similar  conditions  exist  in  other 


1 P.  B.  Jacobson  and  E.  C.  Van  Dusen,  “Remedial  Instruction  in 
Reading  in  the  Ninth  Grade,”  School  Review,  Vol.  38  (February,  1930), 
pp.  142-146. 
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school  systems.  Such  conditions  not  only  handicap  pupils  but 
also  create  difficult  problems  for  teachers. 

As  early  as  1925  the  National  Committee  on  Reading  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  special  instruction  in  reading  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  schools  and  advocated  remedial  instruction 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  retarded  readers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 2 

All  junior  high  schools  and  most  senior  high  schools  should  have 
on  their  faculties  one  or  more  expert  teachers  qualified  to  give  special 
training  in  habits  of  silent  and  oral  reading.  Inventories  should  be 
made  at  frequent  intervals  of  the  reading  accomplishments  and  needs 
of  pupils.  All  who  fall  noticeably  below  the  sixth-grade  standards 
should  be  given  instruction  in  reading  during  a  special  training  period 
until  a  satisfactory  level  of  accomplishment  has  been  reached. 
Furthermore,  all  pupils  who  encounter  unusual  difficulties  in  read¬ 
ing  should  be  referred  to  the  special  teacher  for  diagnosis  and  re¬ 
medial  treatment.  Unless  some  such  provision  is  made  for  correcting 
fundamental  defects,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  difficulties  which 
these  pupils  encounter  will  never  be  corrected  and  that  they  will  be 
seriously  handicapped  in  all  school  activities  that  require  reading. 


TYPES  OF  INSTRUCTION  NEEDED 

Studies3  of  individual  cases  also  show  that  some  pupils  in 
the  upper  grades  and  high  school  are  seriously  retarded  in 
reading  ability.  For  example,  the  writer  has  in  his  records  the 
report  of  a  seventh-grade  girl,4  fourteen  years,  eleven  months 
old,  who  was  retarded  in  all  phases  of  reading  ability.  Reading 


2  “Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading,”  Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1925),  Part  I,  pp.  72-73. 

3  (a)  William  S.  Gray,  “Case  Studies  of  Reading  Deficiencies  in  Junior 
High  Schools,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  10  (September, 
1924),  pp.  132-140. 

( b )  James  M.  McCallister,  “Character  and  Causes  of  Retardation 
in  Reading  among  Pupils  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,”  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Journal,  Vol.  31  (September,  1930),  pp.  35-43). 

4  For  a  complete  report  of  this  case,  see  Illustrative  Case  Study  of 
Pupil  4,  pp.  110-126. 
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tests  indicated  that  she  read  very  slowly.  Her  performances 
on  both  standardized  tests  and  informal  reading  exercises 
revealed  much  difficulty  in  interpretation.  Oral-reading  tests 
disclosed  unusual  difficulty  in  word  recognition.  Eye-movement 
photographs  showed  poorly  developed  habits  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  mechanics  of  reading.  An  investigation  of  her  school 
history  disclosed  unusual  difficulty  in  the  initial  stages  of 
reading  followed  by  numerous  long  periods  of  absence  from 
school  which  interfered  with  the  development  of  her  reading 
ability.  Such  pupils,  for  various  causes,  fail  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  in  reading  in  the  elementary  school.  They  are 
handicapped  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  because  they 
are  unable  to  perform  effectively  the  reading  activities  required 
of  them.  Such  pupils  require  additional  training  to  accelerate 
their  growth  in  reading  and  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  re¬ 
tardation. 

When  classes  in  reading  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular  curric¬ 
ulum  of  a  school,  deficiencies  of  this  type  may  be  overlooked 
unless  special  provisions  are  made  to  care  for  them.  Adminis¬ 
trative  provisions  are  needed  in  every  school  system  to  assure 
proper  attention  to  such  deficiencies. 

Other  investigations 5  show  that  pupils  of  the  upper  grades 
and  high  school  encounter  new  reading  activities  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared  by  the  training  received  in  previous 
grades.  Some  of  these  activities  grow  out  of  new  types  of 
subject-matter.  Other  activities  arise  from  techniques  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  demand  various  types  of  study  activities.  Some 
pupils  adjust  readily  to  new  reading  activities,  while  others 


5  (a)  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  “A  Preliminary  Experimental  Study  of 
Technique  in  the  Mastery  of  Subject-Matter  in  Elementary  Physical 
Science,”  Studies  in  Secondary  Education,  I,  pp.  47-87.  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  No.  24  (Chicago,  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  1923). 

(b)  James  M.  McCallister,  “Reading  Difficulties  in  Studying  Content 
Subjects,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  31  (November,  1930),  pp. 
191-201. 
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are  seriously  handicapped  by  them.  For  example,  pupils  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  reading  narrative  materials  may 
not  adjust  readily  to  the  more  intensive  types  of  reading 
found  in  mathematics  or  science.  Every  subject  provides  varied 
opportunities  for  applying  reading  to  special  types  of  study 
activities  and  to  special  purposes.  Pupils  are  not  always  pre¬ 
pared  for  these  reading  activities  by  the  training  received  in 
reading  classes.  These  facts  suggest  the  need  for  attention  to 
reading  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  every  content 
subject. 

Traxler,  after  investigating  the  reading  needs  of  a  class  of 
seventh-grade  pupils,  summarized  them  as  follows:  6 

1.  A  need  to  form  genuine  reading  interests  and  to  do  much  inde¬ 
pendent  reading.  In  spite  of  the  competent  guidance  in  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  which  most  of  them  had  received  in  the  elementary  school, 
many  of  the  children  had  acquired  little  interest  in  reading.  One  of 
the  most  important  tasks  which  the  teachers  faced  was  to  develop 
real  reading  interests  and  to  see  that  the  pupils  were  surrounded 
with  desirable  reading  material. 

2.  A  need  to  learn  to  do  certain  necessary  types  of  reading.  It  was 
quite  evident  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  with  this  class  that 
the  children  did  not  know  how  to  read  with  a  purpose  in  view.  They 
could  do  a  certain  kind  of  narrative  reading  fairly  well,  but  they  had 
little  conception  of  how  to  attack  descriptive  or  expository  material 
so  as  to  get  an  essential  understanding  of  what  it  contained.  In  other 
words,  the  pupils  did  not  know  how  to  study.  It  became  a  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  those  in  charge  of  the  class  to  teach  the  pupils  how 
to  read  in  a  study  situation  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  function 
successfully  in  high  school. 

3.  A  need  to  acquire  skill  in  fundamental  reading  habits.  Lack  of 
adequate  mastery  of  reading  habits  was  shown  both  in  the  test 
results  and  in  the  class  work  of  the  pupils. 

4.  A  need  to  acquire  a  wider  reading  vocabulary.  It  was  apparent 
in  the  entrance-test  scores  that  twelve  of  the  pupils  were  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  reading  vocabulary.  Obviously,  they  could  not  read  effec¬ 
tively  in  any  material  except  that  which  was  highly  juvenile  in  nature 
until  they  had  gained  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words. 

6  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  The  Measurement  and  Improvement  of  Silent 
Reading  at  the  Junior  High-School  Level  (Chicago,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Libraries,  1932),  pp.  65-66.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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5.  A  need  to  gain  power  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  sentences, 
paragraphs,  and  whole  selections.  The  pupils  needed  to  learn  to 
think  as  they  read  and  to  assimilate  and  relate  the  reading  material 
to  their  past  experience. 

The  shortcomings  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
suggest  the  need  for  at  least  three  general  types  of  training  in 
reading  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school.  First,  there  is  need 
for  individual  remedial  instruction  for  pupils  who  are  seri¬ 
ously  retarded  and  whose  deficiencies  cannot  be  corrected  by 
group  instruction ;  second,  there  is  need  for  corrective  group 
instruction  for  pupils  whose  fundamental  reading  habits  are 
not  sufficiently  mature  to  enable  them  to  read  with  facility 
materials  ordinarily  assigned  in  their  regular  school  work,  but 
whose  needs  may  be  cared  for  by  group  instruction;  finally, 
there  is  need  for  guidance  in  reading  in  the  teaching  of  all 
content  subjects. 

These  needs  call  for  techniques  of  teaching  reading  suited  to 
the  maturity  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 
The  fact  that  a  pupil  has  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  lower  grades  is  insufficient  reason  for  reverting  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  used  in  those  grades,  although  many  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  technique  may  be  obtained  from  a  review 
of  lower-grade  methods.  Adjustments  in  technique,  based  on 
the  experiences,  attitudes,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  made.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  in  preceding  para¬ 
graphs,  many  maladjustments  arise  from  the  demands  of  new 
types  of  study  activities  not  employed  in  the  lower  grades. 
These  conditions  indicate  the  necessity  for  carefully  evaluating 
•  and  revising  the  technique  of  teaching  reading  to  adjust  it  to 
pupils  in  these  grades. 

CRITICAL  POINTS  IN  THE  READING  PROGRAM 

Inasmuch  as  regular  classes  in  reading  are  often  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
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grade  is  a  critical  point  in  the  reading  program.  At  this  point 
there  is  need  for  thorough  surveys  of  reading  attainments  to 
identify  those  pupils  whose  reading  habits  are  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  enable  them  to  continue  without  further  formal  in¬ 
struction  in  reading.  Unless  such  pupils  are  identified  at  this 
point,  they  are  likely  to  be  seriously  handicapped  and  may 
develop  into  reading  problems.  This  condition  occurs  especially 
in  school  systems  having  a  junior  high-school  organization. 
In  these  systems  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  school 
organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  increases  the  demand  for  the  use  of  reading  as  a  study 
tool. 

Another  critical  point  in  the  reading  program  occurs  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  those  school  systems  having  a  four-year  high- 
school  organization.  Similarly,  in  schools  organized  on  the 
6-3-3  plan  the  tenth  grade  or  first  year  of  the  senior  high 
school  is  a  critical  point.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  many 
pupils  encounter  serious  difficulties  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school.  Some  of  these  difficulties  may  be  traced  to  retardation 
in  reading.  At  this  point,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
grade,  surveys  should  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fying  those  pupils  who  are  in  need  of  further  training  in 
reading,  and  additional  instruction  should  be  provided  for 
pupils  who  are  retarded. 

At  these  points  also,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
reading  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  all  content  subjects. 
Many  new  reading  activities  grow  out  of  the  changes  in  cur¬ 
ricula  introduced  in  the  seventh  grade  and  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school.  Pupils  who  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
reading  in  preceding  grades  may  encounter  difficulties  in  per¬ 
forming  these  activities. 

Ideally,  the  reading  program  should  be  viewed  as  a  continu¬ 
ous  process  through  which  pupils  gradually  develop  effective 
reading  habits.  However,  since  many  pupils  vary  from  this 
ideal,  special  attention  to  reading  at  these  critical  points  will 
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prevent  them  from  developing  deficiencies  which  will  handi¬ 
cap  them  later. 


RELATION  OF  READING  TO  OTHER  MALADJUSTMENTS 

Maladjustments  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  are  too 
common  to  require  evidence  of  their  existence.  Failures  fre¬ 
quently  result  from  maladjustments  which  continue  uncor¬ 
rected  even  for  short  periods  of  time.  Maladjustments  in  these 
grades  can  be  traced  frequently  to  ineffective  habits  of  study. 
Too  often  a  pupil  adopts  a  method  of  study  which  consists  of 
reading  and  rereading  in  an  effort  to  remember  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  is  read.  Pupils  who  employ  this  method  of 
study  seldom  take  time  to  analyze,  classify,  organize,  formu¬ 
late  conclusions,  or  practise  other  forms  of  thinking  essential 
to  effective  study.  Such  reading  practices,  unless  corrected 
through  sympathetic  guidance,  are  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
maladjustment,  if  not  to  failure. 

Blanchard  has  shown  that  reading  disability,  if  uncorrected, 
may  result  in  personality  as  well  as  educational  maladjust¬ 
ments.  The  following  statements  from  her  article  indicate  the 
possible  seriousness  of  such  maladjustments.7 

1.  Despite  the  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  literature 
on  the  subject  of  reading  disabilities,  these  often  remain  unrecognized 
by  teachers  and  parents,  being  confused  with  mental  retardation  or 
deficiency. 

2.  When  the  reading  disability  persists  over  a  period  of  years,  it 
leads  to  failures  in  school  and  thus  sets  up  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in 
the  individual. 

3.  Unless  adequate  and  socially  acceptable  compensations  for  the 
feeling  of  inferiority  are  developed,  personality  and  behavior  devia¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  arise. 

4.  These  deviations  are  usually  rather  mild  ones,  taking  the  form 
of  day-dreaming,  an  oversensitiveness  which  may  lead  to  unpleasant 


7  Phyllis  Blanchard,  “Reading  Disabilities  in  Relation  to  Maladjust¬ 
ment,”  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  12  (October,  1928),  pp.  772-788.  Quoted 
by  permission  of  Mental  Hygiene . 
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relationships  with  schoolmates,  or  inattention,  absent-mindedness, 
and  lack  of  interest,  all  of  which  are  extremely  annoying  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

5.  Even  if  adequate  compensations  for  the  feeling  of  inferiority  are 
found,  the  educational  maladjustment  still  persists,  and  this  may 
lead  to  serious  vocational  maladjustments  in  later  life.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  a  child  with  a  reading  disability  happens  to  be 
of  superior  intelligence. 

6.  Group  teaching,  even  in  a  restoration  class,  is  not  apt  to  be 
successful  in  correcting  a  reading  disability.  A  diagnostic  study  is 
required,  followed  by  special  methods  of  individual  instruction  de¬ 
signed  to  build  up  the  deficient  parts  of  the  reading  process. 

7.  Some  of  the  common  causes  of  reading  disability  seem  to  be 
undiscovered  vision  defects,  emotional  conditionings  in  early  years  of 
school  life,  inadequate  teaching  in  the  early  grades,  or  changes  from 
one  pedagogical  method  to  another  during  the  acquisition  of  the 
fundamental  skills  which  are  necessary  for  reading  proficiency. 

8.  The  correction  of  the  reading  disability  ordinarily  results  in 
better  educational  adjustment.  With  the  substitution  of  success  for 
failure  in  the  environmental  situation,  the  feeling  qf  inferiority  is 
relieved,  and  the  compensatory  mechanisms  are  no  longer  needed. 
The  behavior  deviations,  therefore,  disappear. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THIS  BOOK 

Until  recent  years  most  of  the  publications  dealing  with 
reading  have  been  limited  to  the  problems  of  the  elementary 
school.  With  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
reading  at  higher  grade  levels,  a  number  of  scientific  studies 
relating  to  reading  problems  in  the  secondary  school  have 
been  published.  The  earlier  of  these  studies,  and  perhaps  the 
most  numerous,  deal  with  extensive  reading  designed  to 
develop  permanent  interests  for  leisure  time  or  recreational 
purposes.  Although  reading  for  leisure  time  or  recreational 
purposes  is  significant  and  deserves  all  the  emphasis  it  has 
received,  need  for  studies  of  other  problems  of  reading  in  the 
upper  grades  and  high  school  is  apparent.  During  the  last 
decade,  other  problems  have  been  receiving  increasing 
emphasis.  The  deficiencies  of  retarded  readers  have  been  care¬ 
fully  analyzed,  and  techniques  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
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these  deficiencies  have  been  developed.  In  addition  to  studies 
dealing  with  problems  of  retarded  readers,  investigations  of 
the  character  of  the  reading  activities  required  in  studying 
content  subjects  have  been  made;  techniques  for  identifying 
the  difficulties  which  pupils  encounter  in  performing  these 
activities  have  been  developed;  and  guidance  in  overcoming 
reading  difficulties  has  become  a  function  of  teaching  in  all 
subjects.  The  literature  dealing  with  these  problems  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  to  justify  presenting  the  results  of  the  studies 
in  usable  form  for  students  of  education  and  for  practical 
workers  in  the  schools.  The  chapters  which  follow  are  devoted 
to  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  READING  PROCESS 

To  mature  readers  the  process  seems  relatively  simple. 
They  have  practised  it  so  long  that  they  do  not  recall  fully 
their  own  experiences  in  learning  to  read.  If  they  encountered 
difficulties,  the  difficulties  may  have  been  overcome  so  readily 
that  they  no  longer  remember  them.  Frequently  teachers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  read  skilfully,  do  not  appreciate  fully  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  retarded  readers  and 
do  not  have  a  basis  in  experience  for  understanding  their  exact 
character.  Therefore,  when  confronted  with  such  pupils, 
teachers  are  sometimes  perplexed  and  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  to  assist.  In  such  cases,  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  reading  process  is  essential  to  effective  teaching. 

In  recent  years  many  painstaking  investigations  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  have  been  made.  These  scien¬ 
tific  studies  are  the  work  of  educational  psychologists.  The 
application  of  the  findings  of  the  educational  psychologist  to 
the  problems  of  the  classroom  is  the  work  of  the  methodologist 
and  the  teacher.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present 
the  findings  of  some  of  these  scientific  studies  in  such  manner 
that  they  may  be  applied  by  teachers  in  analyzing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  their  pupils.  In  other  words,  the  chapter 
is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  those 
phases  of  the  reading  process  essential  to  effective  diagnostic 
and  remedial  teaching. 

THE  MENTAL  PROCESSES  OF  READING 

Reading  has  been  defined  as  the  “act,  practice,  or  art  of 
perusing  written  or  printed  matter  and  ascertaining  or  con- 
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sidering  its  contents  or  meaning.” 1  This  broad  definition  im¬ 
plies  that  the  reading  act  includes  all  of  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  the  intelligent  interpretation  and  study  of  a  printed 
or  written  passage.  It  includes  the  perception  of  symbols,  the 
recognition  of  meanings,  the  recall  of  related  ideas,  the 
organization  of  experience,  the  formation  of  judgments  and  of 
conclusions,  and  the  arousal  of  emotional  reactions  such  as 
feelings,  attitudes,  interests,  or  appreciations.  Justification  of 
this  broad  definition  of  reading  can  be  found  readily  in  the 
writings  of  educational  psychologists  and  of  others.  For 
example,  Thorndike  states:  2 

.  .  .  Reading  is  a  very  elaborate  procedure,  involving  a  weighing 
of  each  of  many  elements  in  a  sentence,  their  organization  in  proper 
relations,  one  to  another,  the  selection  of  certain  of  their  connota¬ 
tions  and  the  rejection  of  others,  and  the  cooperation  of  many  forces 
to  determine  the  final  response.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Reading  an  explanatory  or  argumentative  paragraph  in  text¬ 
books  on  geography  or  history  or  civics  and  (though  to  a  less  de¬ 
gree)  reading  a  narrative  or  description  involve  the  same  sort  of 
organization  and  analytical  action  of  ideas  as  occur  in  thinking  of 
supposedly  higher  sorts. 

When  conceived  in  this  manner,  reading  is  a  very  complex 
process  involving  the  cooperative  action  of  a  number  of  highly 
complex  mechanisms.  An  insight  into  these  mechanisms  may 
be  gained  by  examining  the  steps  in  the  reading  process  as 
enumerated  by  Brooks: 3 

From  the  time  we  look  at  the  page  until  we  speak  the  printed 
words  thereon,  we  perform  six  chief  processes:  (1)  Visual  impressions 
are  received  upon  the  retina.  (2)  Nerve  impulses  pass  from  the 
retina  to  the  visual  areas  of  the  brain.  (3)  Associations  which  give 
meaning  to  these  nerve  impulses  are  aroused  or  established.  (4)  Im- 


1Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  (New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  1924). 

2E.  L.  Thorndike,  “Reading  as  Reasoning:  A  Study  of  Mistakes  in 
Paragraph  Reading,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  8  (June, 
1917),  pp.  323  and  331.  By  permission  of  Warwick  and  York,  publishers. 

3  Fowler  D.  Brooks,  The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading  (New  York, 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1926),  pp.  26-27. 
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pulses  pass  from  the  visual  centers  to  the  motor  speech  centers. 
(5)  Nerve  impulses  pass  from  the  motor-speech  centers  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  lips,  vocal  cords,  and  certain  other  muscles  of 
the  cheek  and  throat.  (6)  The  organs  of  speech  are  moved  and  utter 
the  words. 

When  the  child  is  learning  to  read  and  the  teacher  pronounces  the 
words  to  him,  their  sounds  are  connected  with  the  visual  impressions 
of  their  forms.  The  first  and  second  steps  above  are  accompanied 
by  three  other  steps:  (1)  Auditory  impressions  are  received  in  the 
ear.  (2)  Nerve  impulses  pass  from  the  ear  to  the  auditory  centers 
of  the  brain.  (3)  Nerve  impulses  pass  between  auditory  and  visual 
centers,  establishing  associations  between  the  form  and  the  sound  of 
the  word. 

The  six  steps  are  always  present  in  oral  reading,  although  step 
three  sometimes  is  limited  merely  to  recognizing  the  visual  form. 
The  first  three  steps  are  always  present  in  silent  reading,  while 
steps  four,  five,  and  six  are  present  when  inner  speech  accompanies 
reading. 

The  functioning  of  all  these  mechanisms  is  not  completely 
understood.  Nevertheless,  the  studies  of  educational  psycholo¬ 
gists  throw  much  light  on  their  nature.  An  understanding  of 
the  functioning  of  the  mechanisms  includes  a  knowledge  of: 
(1)  the  nature  of  perception  and  recognition,  (2)  the  nature  of 
interpretation,  (3)  the  factors  influencing  the  speed  of  reading, 

(4)  the  relation  of  emotional  reactions  to  reading  experience, 

(5)  differences  between  oral  and  silent  reading,  and  (6)  the 
characteristics  of  effective  reading. 


THE  NATURE  OF  PERCEPTION  AND  RECOGNITION 

Recognition  in  reading  is  a  perceptual  process.  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  process  of  associating  meanings  with  printed  or 
written  symbols.  For  purposes  of  discussion  two  phases  of 
recognition  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  learning  the  meaning  of 
new  and  unfamiliar  word  symbols,  and  (2)  using  known  word 
symbols  in  acquiring  meanings  from  the  printed  or  written 
page.  In  oral  reading  a  third  phase  might  be  included,  i.e., 
learning  to  pronounce  new  or  unfamiliar  words.  However, 
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since  pronunciation  is  linked  closely  with  each  of  the  other 
phases,  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  separate  process. 

From  our  daily  experiences  we  acquire  a  stock  of  meanings 
corresponding  to  the  various  elements  of  our  environment. 
Many  of  these  meanings  are  expressed  orally  in  words  before 
the  printed  or  written  symbols,  which  represent  the  meanings, 
are  known.  Recognition  of  new  or  unfamiliar  words  is  then 
a  process  of  associating  word  symbols  with  meanings  already 
in  one’s  experience.  If  the  exact  meanings  of  symbols  are  not 
present  in  experience,  the  new  meanings  must  be  built  up  out 
of  meanings  which  the  reader  has  already  acquired.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  reader  may  resort  to  the  dictionary  or  to  other  sources 
for  assistance.  The  reader  makes  the  association  between  new 
words  and  meanings  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  context 
in  which  the  word  appears  gives  the  cue  to  its  meaning. 
Similarities  between  new  words  and  other  known  words  often 
enable  the  reader  to  pronounce  the  words  and  thus  associate 
them  with  previous  oral  experiences.  Methods  of  attack  such 
as  spelling,  phonetic  analysis,  and  syllabification  are  employed 
frequently  as  aids  to  recognition.  Unless  trained  to  work  out 
new  words  systematically  and  to  observe  accurately,  readers 
may  be  seriously  handicapped  by  uneconomical  efforts  or  un¬ 
intelligent  guessing. 

As  one  gains  experience  in  reading,  he  employs  a  variety  of 
habits  in  using  words  to  acquire  meanings.  After  he  becomes 
familiar  with  a  word  symbol,  the  general  form  or  outline  of 
the  word  together  with  the  context  in  which  it  appears  pro¬ 
vides  sufficient  cues  to  its  recognition.  With  less  familiar  w«rds 
sufficient  analyses  are  employed  to  discover  cues  to  their  mean¬ 
ings.  The  character  of  the  analyses  varies  with  individuals  and 
with  words,  each  individual  employing  the  particular  method 
of  attack  which  seems  advantageous  at  the  moment. 

As  one  acquires  skill  in  reading,  he  no  longer  limits  his  unit 
of  recognition  to  single  words,  but  employs  words,  phrases,  or 
short  sentences  as  will  best  serve  his  purpose.  As  the  eye  moves  ' 
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along  the  line,  the  reader  automatically  selects  units  of  recog¬ 
nition  which  will  facilitate  the  acquiring  of  meanings  in  their 
relations.  The  unit  of  printed  matter  recognized  at  one  stop 
or  fixation  of  the  eye  is  called  the  span  of  recognition.  The 
span  of  recognition  increases  in  size  with  experience,  the  skilful 
reader  being  able  to  recognize  a  much  larger  unit  at  a  single 
fixation  than  the  immature  or  unskilful  reader.  The  span  of 
recognition  may  be  increased  through  training,  the  maximum 
span  being  limited  only  by  the  physiological  limits  of  vision. 
The  maximum  amount  which  the  eye  is  capable  of  grasping 
at  a  single  fixation  is  called  the  span  of  perception.  Usually 
the  span  of  recognition  employed  by  a  reader  is  smaller  than 
his  span  of  perception. 

The  span  of  recognition  varies  in  size  with  the  type  of 
material.  For  example,  a  reader  usually  employs  a  larger  span 
of  recognition  in  reading  fiction  than  in  reading  mathematics. 
Again,  the  span  of  recognition  varies  with  the  reader’s 
familiarity  with  the  material.  A  reader  who  is  well  trained  in 
a  subject  will  employ  a  larger  span  of  recognition  in  reading 
it  than  another  person  who  is  less  familiar  with  it.  And  again, 
the  span  of  recognition  varies  with  the  difficulty  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  less  difficult  the  material  is  for  the  reader,  the  longer 
is  his  span  of  recognition.  Finally,  the  span  of  recognition 
varies  with  the  purpose  of  the  reader.  For  example,  if  a 
reader’s  purpose  is  merely  to  gain  a  general  impression  of  a 
passage,  his  span  of  recognition  will  be  longer  than  when  his 
purpose  is  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  the  passage.  Similarly, 
adjustments  are  made  to  adapt  the  span  of  recognition  to 
other  purposes. 

The  ability  of  the  reader  to  recognize  meanings  is  revealed 
by  the  facility  with  which  his  eyes  move  along  the  line  of 
print.  The  eyes  of  a  skilful  reader  move  more  or  less  rhythmi¬ 
cally  making  a  series  of  stops  or  fixations  at  the  points  neces¬ 
sary  to  recognize  meanings.  Irregularities  of  eye-movements 
are  indicative  of  deficiencies  in  the  reading  process.  Numer- 
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ous  fixations  give  evidence  of  a  narrow  span  of  recognition. 
Backward  or  regressive  movements  suggest  interpretative  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  complexity  of  thought  or  to  too  long  forward 
movements  of  the  eye  which  interfere  with  recognition.  Numer¬ 
ous  fixations  or  a  “piling  up”  at  points  suggest  difficulties  in 
word  recognition  or  in  the  interpretative  process.  Regressive 
movements  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  give  evidence  of  an  in¬ 
accurate  return  sweep  of  the  eyes  from  the  end  of  the  preceding 
line.  Variations  in  the  durations  of  fixations  disclose  irregular 
progress  of  perception  along  the  line  or  lack  of  rhythm. 

Descriptions  of  eye-movements  may  be  secured  either  by 
photography  or  by  observation.  Photographing  of  eye-move¬ 
ments  requires  expensive  and  elaborate  apparatus  and  is 
limited  to  laboratories  having  such  apparatus.  Observations 
may  be  made  by  any  teacher  who  understands  the  character 
of  eye-movements  in  reading,  but  only  rough  approximations 
of  the  exact  character  of  eye-movements  can  be  secured  in 
this  way. 

Figure  1  is  a  representation  of  eye-movements  of  a  good 
and  a  poor  reader  in  the  eighth  grade.  It  illustrates  the  types 
of  information  which  may  be  obtained  by  photographing  or 
observing  the  eye-movements  while  reading.  The  vertical 
marks  across  the  lines  indicate  the  points  at  which  the  readers 
made  fixations.  The  numerals  above  the  lines  give  the  order  of 
fixations,  and  the  numerals  below  the  lines  give  the  duration 
of  fixations  in  units  of  twenty-fifth  seconds.  It  is  evident  from 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  figure  that  the  good  reader 
read  much  more  efficiently  than  the  poor  reader.  The  eyes  of 
the  good  reader  moved  along  the  line  regularly  with  no  regres¬ 
sive  movements  and  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  fixa¬ 
tions.  The  eyes  of  the  poor  reader  oscillated  irregularly  forward 
and  backward  as  they  moved  along  the  line  making  numerous 
regressive  movements  and  numerous  fixations.  The  duration 
of  the  fixations  were  much  more  regular  in  the  case  of  the 
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FIG.  1. — COMPARISON  OF  EYE-MOVEMENTS  OF  GOOD  AND  POOR  READERS  IN 
EIGHTH  GRADE. 


Reading  material  adapted  from  May  Ayres  Burgess,  A  Scale  for 
Measuring  Ability  in  Silent  Reading  (New  York,  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion). 

good  reader  indicating  more  rhythmic  progress  of  perception 
along  the  line.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  reader  the  excessive 
number  of  fixations  and  regressions  in  each  line  indicates 
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narrow  spans  of  recognition,  and  the  piling-np  of  fixations  at 
various  points  gives  evidence  of  either  difficulties  in  word 
recognition  or  of  difficulties  in  interpretation. 

The  development  of  effective  habits  of  recognition  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective  reading.  A  broad  experiential  background  aids 
greatly  in  enriching  the  reader’s  stock  of  meanings  and  in 
facilitating  associations.  Training  in  recognition  should  have 
as  its  objectives  accuracy  of  recognition,  a  wide  span  or  recog¬ 
nition,  rhythmic  progress  of  perceptions  along  the  line,  and 
accurate  return  sweeps  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next.  Such  training  is  probably  most  effective  when 
emphasis  is  placed  on  thought  getting  or  acquiring  under¬ 
standings. 


THE  NATURE  OF  INTERPRETATION 

The  discussion  of  the  processes  of  recognition  might  lead 
one  to  assume  that  interpretation  is  merely  a  process  of  sum¬ 
marizing  word  meanings.  Such  a  simple  explanation  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  very  inadequate.  Recognition  of  meaning  is  only 
the  first  step  in  the  process.  Psychologists  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  variety  of  mental  processes  are  involved.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  processes  in  comprehending  the  larger 
meanings  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  will  indicate  more 
fully  the  variety  of  mental  processes  necessary  to  effective 
interpretation. 

First,  besides  recognizing  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence,  the  reader  must  select  the  meaning  to  be  applied  to 
each  word  in  the  context  in  which  it  appears.  The  word  bay, 
for  example,  has  different  meanings  when  used  to  name  a  body 
of  water,  to  denote  the  color  of  a  horse,  to  indicate  a  certain 
kind  of  window,  and  to  describe  the  bark  of  hounds  during  a 
hunt.  The  meaning  in  a  given  sentence  can  be  determined  only 
when  the  word  is  associated  with  the  other  words  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  As  the  reader  grasps  the  meaning  of  the  parts  of  a 
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sentence  in  which  a  given  word  appears,  he  is  prepared  by 
the  context  to  give  it  its  proper  interpretation. 

Second,  in  reading,  each  word  or  part  of  a  sentence  is  given 
its  proper  emphasis.  Some  words  or  expressions  are  key  parts ; 
others  qualify  or  limit;  others  indicate  relations;  etc.  Each 
expression  has  its  appropriate  place  in  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  sentence.  Effective  interpretation  requires  instantaneous 
selection  of  appropriate  emphasis  as  reading  progresses.  The 
skilful  reader  anticipates  meaning  in  order  to  give  appropriate 
expression  to  the  emphasis  on  each  part  of  the  sentence. 

Third,  effective  reading  involves  the  synthesis  of  the  various 
elements  of  a  passage  into  a  meaningful  whole.  The  parts  of 
a  sentence  are  synthesized  into  a  single  thought;  several  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  so  organized  as  to  ascertain  the  essential 
thought  conveyed  by  a  paragraph ;  and  the  thoughts  of  several 
paragraphs  may  be  further  synthesized  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  an  entire  passage. 

Finally,  the  reader  must  select  the  parts  of  a  passage  which 1 
are  significant  for  him  and  his  purposes  at  the  moment.  If  he 
is  memorizing  the  passage,  he  must  give  attention  to  the  exact 
words  of  the  author;  if  he  is  reading  to  get  the  exact  thought, 
he  must  note  the  author’s  purpose  and  organization;  if  he  is 
reading  to  discover  material  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of 
a  problem  or  the  answer  to  a  question,  he  must  select  those 
facts  which  are  pertinent  to  his  needs ;  etc.  Thus,  interpretation 
includes  not  only  thought  getting  but  also  thought  selection 
and  thought  evaluation  in  the  light  of  immediate  needs. 

The  facility  with  which  a  reader  performs  the  various 
mental  processes  of  interpretation  is  determined  by  a  variety 
of  factors.  One  important  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  the  passage. 
If  the  passage  is  made  up  of  long  or  unfamiliar  words,  if  the 
sentence  structure  is  complex  or  drawn  out,  or  if  the  logic  of 
the  discussion  is  difficult,  the  reader  will  be  handicapped  in  his 
efforts  to  interpret.  Another  factor  is  the  kind  of  material. 
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For  example,  history  is  usually  read  with  greater  facility  than 
science.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recognized  that  facility 
of  interpretation  is  not  determined  so  much  by  the  character  of 
the  material  as  by  the  training  of  the  reader.  A  passage  which 
is  read  with  ease  by  one  reader  may  be  extremely  difficult  for 
another.  As  discussed  in  connection  with  word  recognition,  a 
person  who  is  familiar  with  a  field  of  knowledge  interprets  it 
with  much  greater  facility  than  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  it. 
The  influence  of  these  factors  on  interpretation  suggests  the 
need  for  training  in  reading  a  wide  variety  of  materials. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  SPEED  OF  READING 

Scientific  investigations  show  that  the  speed  of  reading 
varies  widely  with  different  persons  and  that  the  speed  at  which 
an  individual  reads  varies  widely  under  different  conditions. 
Any  condition  which  inhibits  or  facilitates  recognition  is  likely 
to  affect  speed  of  reading  also.  For  example,  facility  in  word 
recognition  tends  to  increase  speed  of  reading.  Again,  any 
condition  which  influences  power  of  interpretation  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  speed  of  reading  also.  For  example,  difficult  material 
is  read  less  rapidly  than  easy  material.  Similarly,  other  factors 
which  affect  recognition  and  interpretation  may  retard  or 
accelerate  speed  of  reading.  Among  these  influences  are  the 
rate  of  association  of  the  reader,  the  attitude  of  the  reader,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  reader. 

Speed  of  reading  may  be  influenced  also  by  factors  more  or 
less  independent  of  recognition  and  interpretation.  Excessive 
articulation  retards  rate  of  reading.  Vocal  expression  requires 
the  coordination  and  reaction  of  a  number  of  mechanisms 
which  cause  oral  reading  to  be  slower  than  silent  reading. 
Therefore,  the  person  who  whispers  words  to  himself  as  he 
reads  silently  reads  at  a  slower  rate  than  he  would  read  if 
articulation  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  neither  necessary 
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nor  advisable  to  eliminate  articulation  completely.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  abbreviate  the  action  of  the  speech  organs  to  the 
point  that  vocal  accompaniment  ceases  to  be  a  handicap  to 
rapidity. 

Excessive  head-movement  also  reduces  speed  of  reading. 
Occasionally,  a  reader  is  discovered  who  moves  his  head  from 
left  to  right  along  the  line  of  print  as  he  reads.  This  left-to- 
right  movement  is  made  more  rapidly  by  moving  the  eyes  only 
and  keeping  the  position  of  the  head  relatively  fixed.  When 
the  habit  of  head-movement  becomes  excessive,  a  slow  rate  of 
reading  results. 

Occasionally,  the  practice  of  pointing  to  words  with  the 
finger  becomes  a  habit  and  has  a  retarding  influence  on  rate. 
The  effects  of  this  habit  are  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no 
further  discussion. 

Emphasis  on  oral  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  appropriate 
training  in  silent  reading  sometimes  results  in  a  slow  rate  of 
reading.  In  such  cases,  the  reader  forms  the  habit  of  reading  a 
word  at  a  time  and  does  not  learn  to  utilize  larger  spans  of 
recognition  such  as  are  essential  to  effective  silent  reading. 

Another  influence  on  speed  of  reading,  growing  out  of  im¬ 
proper  training  in  silent  reading,  is  the  habit  of  calling  words 
without  giving  attention  to  content  or  meaning.  Such  readers 
usually  recognize  words  readily  and  read  rapidly.  However, 
they  comprehend  meaning  only  vaguely  or  not  at  all.  They 
may  be  characterized  as  rapid  but  superficial  readers. 

Speed  of  reading  is  closely  correlated  with  comprehension  in 
most  cases.  Numerous  studies  of  this  relationship  have  been 
made.  Although  the  results  of  all  studies  do  not  agree  and 
individuals  may  vary  greatly,  as  a  general  rule  mature  readers 
seem  to  grasp  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  ideas  in  a  single  passage 
when  reading  slowly  than  when  reading  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  secure  a  larger  number  of  ideas  per  unit  of  time 
when  reading  rapidly. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EMOTIONAL  REACTIONS  TO  READING 
EXPERIENCE 

Emotional  reactions  such  as  feelings,  attitudes,  interests,  and 
appreciations  are  intimately  associated  with  the  reading 
process.  Favorable  reactions  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  the  reading  matter  to  the  reader.  On  the  other  hand, 
unfavorable  reactions  appear  when  the  value  of  the  material  is 
not  recognized.  These  reactions  determine  the  driving  power, 
so  to  speak,  in  reading. 

Value  to  the  reader  depends,  in  part  at  least,  upon  achieve¬ 
ment.  If  the  reader’s  efforts  are  successful,  his  interest  is 
aroused,  and  his  attitude  is  favorable.  If  his  efforts  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  he  becomes  discouraged.  For  this  reason  the  retarded 
reader  frequently  lacks  interest  in  reading  and  exhibits  other 
unfavorable  attitudes  towards  it.  Consequently,  he  loses  his 
motive  for  reading. 

The  experiential  background  of  the  reader  also  determines, 
in  part,  his  reaction  to  reading  material.  If  the  reading  mate¬ 
rial  is  associated  readily  with  vivid  personal  experiences,  his 
interest  is  aroused,  and  value  is  attached  to  it.  If  meaning 
is  foreign  to  his  experience,  his  attitude  may  be  that  of  indif¬ 
ference  or  even  dislike.  These  facts  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  reading  materials  should  be  limited  exclusively 
to  the  reader’s  interests.  New  experiences  are  provided  and 
new  interests  are  awakened  by  guiding  readers  into  new  fields 
of  thinking.  Previous  experiences  should  be  utilized  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  introduce  new  ones.  The  gap  between  the  new  and 
the  old  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  arouse  unfavorable  emo¬ 
tional  reactions. 

Emotional  reactions  accompany  all  reading.  The  degree  of 
intensity  varies  with  different  readers  and  with  the  reader’s 
purposes  at  the  moment.  Much  of  the  time  these  reactions  are 
more  or  less  passive.  At  times,  however,  they  may  become  the 
most  active  component  of  the  reading  act.  In  some  forms  of 
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reading  such  as  reading  for  appreciation,  the  emotional  reac¬ 
tion  becomes  the  dominating  purpose.  At  all  times  emotional 
reactions  are  more  subtle  and  more  difficult  to  analyze  and 
anticipate  than  other  mental  processes. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ORAL  AND  SILENT  READING 

The  scientific  investigations  which  have  been  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  decades  have  pointed  out  certain  significant 
differences  between  oral  and  silent  reading.  These  differences 
deal  not  only  with  psychological  and  physiological  processes 
involved  in  reading  but  also  with  the  purposes  for  which  each 
type  of  reading  is  used.  An  understanding  of  these  differences 
is  helpful  in  determining  the  relative  emphasis  which  should 
be  placed  on  oral  and  silent  reading  in  teaching. 

Oral  reading  is  a  slower  process  and,  consequently,  not  as 
efficient  as  silent  reading  for  some  purposes.  The  element  which 
makes  oral  reading  slower  is  the  relatively  cumbersome  process 
of  pronouncing  words.  This  process  involves  the  use  of  elabo¬ 
rate  mechanisms  not  involved  in  silent  reading.  The  respiratory 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  called  into  play  to 
regulate  and  force  out  the  breath;  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
are  adjusted  to  control  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords;  those 
of  the  tongue,  lips,  palate,  and  jaw  are  utilized  in  articulating 
the  sound;  and,  finally,  the  actions  of  all  these  mechanisms 
are  coordinated.  The  time  required  for  this  interaction  of 
mechanisms  prevents  the  speeding  up  of  oral  reading  to  the 
rate  attained  by  silent  reading. 

The  span  of  recognition  is  larger  in  silent  reading  than  in 
oral  reading.  Eye-movement  studies  of  mature  readers  show 
that  they  make  a  larger  number  of  fixations  per  line  when 
reading  orally.  A  larger  number  of  regressions  is  noted  also  in 
oral  reading.  Studies  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  eye  and 
voice  along  the  line  of  reading  indicate  that  the  eye  of  an 
efficient  reader  is  always  several  letter  spaces  ahead  of  the 
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voice.  This  eye-voice  span,  so  called,  may  be  as  much  as  seven 
or  eight  words  in  the  case  of  good  readers.  These  facts  indicate 
that,  in  oral  reading,  the  voice  lags  behind  the  eye,  the  reader 
being  unable  to  utilize  the  full  span  of  recognition  as  readily 
as  in  silent  reading. 

Silent  reading  is  a  more  effective  tool  of  interpretation  than 
oral  reading.  It  was  thought  formerly  that  oral  reading  yielded 
a  better  understanding  of  a  passage  than  silent  reading.  How¬ 
ever,  the  necessity  for  supervising  more  or  less  consciously  the 
motor  processes  involved  in  oral  reading  may  detract  atten¬ 
tion  from  meaning  at  times.  For  example,  if  the  demand  for 
clear  enunciation  and  effective  expression  becomes  too  promi¬ 
nent,  attention  may  be  withdrawn  wholly  or  in  part  from 
meaning,  the  result  being  less  thorough  interpretation. 

Because  of  the  convenience  of  silent  reading  as  compared 
with  oral  reading,  the  former  is  used  much  more  extensively 
in  school  and  social  life.  Under  many  conditions,  especially 
when  a  number  of  readers  are  working  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another,  oral  reading  would  lead  to  confusion,  while  silent 
reading  permits  effective  work. 

These  differences  in  the  nature  of  oral  and  silent  reading 
have  resulted  in  an  increasing  emphasis  on  training  in  silent 
reading  during  the  past  two  decades.  However,  training  in  oral 
reading  has  certain  values  which  give  it  a  place  of  relatively 
large  significance  in  any  reading  program.  Oral  reading  and 
oral  activities,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  reading,  facili¬ 
tate  the  association  of  meanings  with  new  word  symbols.  Oral 
reading  also  aids  in  establishing  effective  habits  of  accurate 
recognition,  distinct  enunciation,  refined  modes  of  expression, 
and  appropriate  emphasis.  It  is  thus  particularly  valuable  in 
initiating  and  refining  language  habits.  It  is  superior  to  silent 
reading  as  a  means  of  cultivating  literary  appreciation.  Finally, 
since  oral  reading  tends  to  promote  poise  and  confidence  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience,  it  is  of  value  in  developing  per¬ 
sonality.  These  various  differences  in  oral  and  silent  reading 
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should  be  evaluated  carefully  in  determining  the  relative 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  each  in  teaching. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFFECTIVE  READING 

At  various  points  in  this  chapter  desirable  practices  and 
habits  in  reading  have  been  described.  The  following  summary 
of  these  habits  and  practices  indicates  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  effective  reading.  Since  these  characteristics  have  been 
described  already  they  are  merely  listed  here  as  a  means  of 
summarizing  the  chapter. 

Systematic  methods  of  attacking  new  words 
Facility  and  accuracy  in  recognizing  new  words 
Facility  in  associating  word  symbols  with  meanings 
Possession  of  a  broad  experiential  background  to  aid  recognition  and 
interpretation 

-  Habitual  use  of  a  wide  span  of  recognition  including  a  wide  eye- 
voice  span  in  oral  reading 

'  Rhythmic  progress  of  perception  along  the  line  of  reading 
-■Accurate  return  sweeps  of  the  eye  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next 

Wide  experience  in  reading  in  many  fields  of  knowledge 
Ability  to  anticipate  meaning  from  context 
Ability  to  keep  attention  centered  on  meaning 
Ability  to  organize  smaller  units  of  meaning  into  larger  wholes 
Ability  to  adapt  reading  practices  and  habits  to  the  purposes  of  the 
moment 

Ability  to  emphasize  each  part  of  the  passage  appropriately 
Accurate  pronunciation,  clear  enunciation,  and  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  in  oral  reading 

Reduction  of  vocalization  to  a  minimum  in  silent  reading 
-  Reduction  of  head-movement  to  a  minimum 
Ability  to  keep  place  without  pointing  with  finger 

This  list  of  characteristics  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  it 
suggests  the  numerous  components  which  enter  into  effective 
reading.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  components  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  are  intricately  interrelated  in  the 
reading  process.  The  list  of  components  may  be  of  assistance  in 
identifying  the  handicaps  of  retarded  readers. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CHARACTER  AND  CAUSES  OF  RETARDATION  IN  READING 
AMONG  PUPILS  OF  THE  SEVENTH,  EIGHTH,  AND  NINTH 
GRADES  1 

In  analyzing  and  diagnosing  cases  of  retardation  the 
remedial  teacher,  especially  the  novice,  will  find  particularly 
helpful  a  knowledge  of  the  findings  of  scientific  studies  relating 
to  the  character  and  causes  of  reading  deficiencies.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  these  findings  provides  a  background  for  inter¬ 
preting  individual  differences  among  pupils  which  could  be 
acquired  only  by  extensive  experience  in  diagnosis  and  saves 
the  beginner  much  time.  It  may  prevent  mistakes  in  diagnosis 
which  result  in  ineffective  instruction.  The  most  productive 
sources  of  this  information  are  the  reports  of  case  studies  of 
retarded  readers.  This  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  find¬ 
ings  in  twenty-seven  cases  of  retardation' in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  furnish  a 
comprehensive  background  for  teachers  who  are  inexperienced 
in  diagnostic  procedures. 

READING  DEFICIENCIES  DISCLOSED  BY  CASE  STUDIES 

Deficiencies  in  comprehension  and  interpretation.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  deficiencies  in  comprehension  and  interpretation  vary 
with  individuals.  Some  pupils  have  not  developed  their  reading 
ability  to  the  point  that  they  can  read  with  facility  materials 
of  the  level  of  difficulty  ordinarily  assigned  in  their  respective 

1  This  chapter  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  an  article  by  the  writer 
published  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  31  (September,  1930), 
pp.  35-43. 
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grades.  Such  pupils  have  learned  to  read  relatively  easy  mate¬ 
rials  readily,  but  are  handicapped  when  materials  are  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  them  reading  is  a  process  of  slow,  laborious  decipher¬ 
ing.  They  usually  ascertain  satisfactory  understandings,  but 
their  reading  procedures  require  enormous  expenditures  of 
effort.  Other  pupils  may  be  described  as  inaccurate  readers. 
They  read  with  facility,  but  do  not  direct  their  attention  effec¬ 
tively  to  content.  As  a  consequence,  their  reading  procedures 
result  in  erroneous  ideas  or  superficial  understanding.  Some 
pupils  read  words,  but  give  little  attention  to  content.  Such 
pupils  have  never  really  learned  that  reading  is  a  thought¬ 
getting  process.  They  call  words  fluently,  but  fail  to  get  the 
thought  which  the  words  convey.  Still  other  pupils  are  able 
to  get  the  thought  of  an  author  and  to  reproduce  the  thought 
satisfactorily,  but  are  unable  to  use  it  effectively  in  thinking 
procedures.  They  do  not  associate  reading  materials  with 
previous  experiences;  they  encounter  difficulties  in  answering 
thought-provoking  questions;  or  they  are  unable  to  formulate 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  passages  read.  Such  pupils  do  not 
exercise  the  so-called  higher  thinking  processes  effectively  in 
connection  with  reading.  It  is  evident  that  all  of  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  constitute  serious  handicaps  to  study. 

Deficiencies  in  fundamental  habits  of  recognition.  Defi¬ 
ciencies  in  all  the  fundamental  habits  of  recognition  are  found 
among  retarded  readers  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 
The  following  deficiencies  are  reported  in  case  studies :  numer¬ 
ous  regressive  movements,  narrow  spans  of  recognition,  inaccu¬ 
rate  return  sweeps  of  the  eye,  irregular  rhythm  in  silent  read¬ 
ing,  frequent  moments  of  confusion,  too  long  forward  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eye,  inaccuracies  in  the  recognition  of  familiar 
words,  inability  to  cope  with  new  words,  and  expressionless 
and  jerky  oral  reading.  These  deficiencies  are  closely  related  to 
deficiencies  in  interpretation  and  are  symptomatic  of  ineffec¬ 
tive  thought  processes  as  well  as  improper  habits  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  For  example,  regressive  movements  may  be  caused  by 
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inability  to  cope  with  new  or  unfamiliar  words,  or  they  may 
be  caused  by  the  complexity  of  the  thought  in  a  passage.  In 
the  former  case  the  deficiency  is  due  primarily  to  a  weakness 
in  the  development  of  fundamental  habits  of  recognition;  in 
the  latter  it  is  due  to  difficulties  in  interpretation.  In  either  case 
regressive  movements  interfere  with  facility  of  interpretation. 

Deficiencies  in  rate  of  reading.  Most  pupils  who  are  deficient 
in  comprehension  and  interpretation  are  also  slow  readers. 
However,  deficiencies  in  interpretation  are  not  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  slow  reading.  For  example,  some  pupils  are  rapid 
but  superficial  readers,  while  others  are  slow  but  competent 
readers.  Some  pupils  who  are  fluent  oral  readers  pay  little 
attention  to  content.  Other  pupils  who  are  competent  in  inter¬ 
pretation  have  inefficient  habits  in  the  mechanics  of  reading 
such  as  excessive  vocalization,  excessive  head-movement,  or 
inaccurate  word  recognition.  Such  habits  result  in  slow  reading. 
Deficiencies  in  rate  of  reading  should  always  be  interpreted  in 
relation  to  deficiencies  in  comprehension  and  interpretation 
and  in  relation  to  deficiencies  in  the  fundamental  habits  of 
recognition. 

Character  of  deficiencies  in  individual  cases.  The  inter¬ 
relations  of  deficiencies  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs 
suggest  that  an  individual  may  exhibit  various  combinations 
of  deficiencies.  Table  III  contains  a  list  of  deficiencies  found 
by  the  writer  in  studying  twenty-seven  cases  of  retarded  read¬ 
ing.  The  table  shows  the  combinations  of  deficiencies  ex¬ 
hibited  by  individuals  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each 
deficiency.  The  table  may  be  interpreted  as  follows.  Pupil  1 
was  an  inaccurate  reader  who  had  to  reread  repeatedly  in  order 
to  secure  correct  understandings.  A  study  of  his  reading  habits 
disclosed  numerous  regressive  movements  and  narrow  spans  of 
recognition.  He  was  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  new 
words  when  he  encountered  them.  The  deficiencies  of  the  other 
pupils  may  be  interpreted  similarly. 

The  combinations  of  the  reading  deficiencies  given  in  Table 


TABLE  III 

Reading  Deficiencies  Found  Among  Twenty-seven  Pupils  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades 
and  the  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  Each 
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III  illustrate  the  desirability  of  studying  deficiencies  in  the 
relations  in  which  they  are  exhibited  by  individuals.  Individ¬ 
uals  seldom  encounter  single  deficiencies,  but  rather  combina¬ 
tions  of  deficiencies.  Remedial  and  corrective  instruction  can 
be  planned  most  effectively  when  complete  descriptions  of  an 
individual’s  deficiencies  are  known. 

Frequency  of  occurrence  of  deficiencies.  Table  III  also  gives 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  deficiencies  among  the 
twenty-seven  pupils.  For  example,  reference  to  the  last  column 
shows  that  the  reading  abilities  of  nineteen  pupils  were  not 
developed  to  the  point  that  they  could  read  with  facility 
materials  of  the  level  of  difficulty  found  in  regular  textbooks. 
Twenty-four  of  the  twenty-seven  pupils  encountered  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  comprehension  and  interpretation.  Twenty-six 
pupils  exhibited  deficiencies  in  fundamental  habits  of  recog¬ 
nition,  and  twenty-three  pupils  were  slow  readers.  Although 
the  number  of  pupils  in  this  study  is  limited,  the  data  indicate 
that  all  types  of  deficiencies  occur  with  serious  frequency. 

SIGNIFICANT  CAUSES  OF  READING  DEFICIENCIES  : 

General  character  of  causes.  The  causes  which  underlie  read¬ 
ing  deficiencies  usually  originate  in  circumstances  or  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  which  inhibit  the  normal  development  of  a 
pupil’s  reading  habits.  Sometimes  physical,  mental,  or  emo¬ 
tional  handicaps  also  interfere.  Generally  the  cause  operates 
over  a  period  of  several  months  or  several  years’  duration.  For 
example,  Pupil  4,  whose  case  history  is  given  in  Chapter  VII,2 
encountered  special  difficulties  in  the  initial  stages  of  learning 
to  read,  apparently  due  to  a  change  of  handedness  in  writing. 
Later,  illness  prevented  her  from  attending  school  regularly. 
Visual  defects  also  developed.  This  chain  of  causes  operated 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  her  school  career  and  resulted 
in  retarded  development  of  her  reading  ability. 


2  See  pp.  110-126. 
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Meager  reading  experience.  It  is  evident  that  a  pupil  whose 
reading  experience  is  meager  is  likely  to  be  retarded  in  reading 
when  he  completes  the  elementary  school.  The  conditions  which 
may  give  rise  to  meager  reading  experience  are  lack  of  interest 
in  reading,  loss  of  time  from  school,  lack  of  available  reading 
materials,  illness  or  physical  disabilities,  defects  of  vision 
which  make  reading  inadvisable,  and  a  disposition  to  listen 
to  others  read  instead  of  reading  for  one’s  self.  Such  conditions 
interfere  with  normal  growth  by  prohibiting  the  pupil  from 
gaining  reading  experience.  By  the  time  the  pupil  enters  the 
upper  grades  or  the  high  school,  the  deficiencies  have  persisted 
so  long  that  he  is  seriously  handicapped  by  his  limited  experi¬ 
ence  and  fails  to  make  the  progress  expected  of  him.  Such 
deficiencies  are  much  more  difficult  to  overcome  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school  than  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Personality  traits.  Personality  traits  which  inhibit  reading 
development  usually  appear  as  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals 
and  reveal  themselves  in  various  forms.  The  following  illus¬ 
trations  indicate  some  of  the  forms  in  which  the  traits  appear. 
A  pupil  with  a  dreamy,  meditative  disposition  who  contents 
himself  with  special  interests  finds  it  difficult  to  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  and,  therefore,  fails  to  develop  effective  read¬ 
ing  habits.  A  pupil  who  is  nervous  or  easily  excitable  often 
lacks  the  necessary  poise  to  develop  satisfactory  habits  of 
oral  reading.  This  type  of  pupil  may  become  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  also  in  silent-reading  situations,  especially  when  he  is 
concerned  over  the  outcome  of  his  reactions  to  reading.  An 
extremely  timid  pupil  is  handicapped  frequently  by  failure  to 
respond  voluntarily  during  reading  periods.  A  pupil  with  an 
impetuous  disposition  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  jump  at 
conclusions  finds  it  difficult  to  direct  attention  effectively  to 
content.  A  pupil  who  is  indifferent  or  lacks  interest  often 
neglects  to  read  independently  and  thus  fails  to  gain  sufficient 
reading  experience.  Such  personality  traits  are  not  only  causes 
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of  retardation  in  reading  but  also  constitute  serious  handicaps 
to  school  progress  in  other  subjects. 

In  addition,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  reading  disability 
which  persists  over  long  periods  of  time  may  lead  to  the  devel- 
ment  of  a  feeling  of  inferiority  which  is  reflected  in  the  pupil’s 
attitude  to  the  entire  school  situation,  and  which  may  cause 
more  or  less  serious  personal  maladjustments. 

Meager  vocabulary.  Meager  vocabulary  may  be  interpreted 
either  as  a  reading  deficiency  or  as  a  cause  of  poor  reading.  A 
limited  visual  vocabulary  may  arise  from  limited  reading  ex¬ 
perience  and  may  be  classified  as  a  deficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  experiential  background  of  a  pupil  is  limited 
and  his  vocabulary  so  meager  that  it  interferes  with  reading 
development,  it  may  be  classified  as  a  cause.  Ordinarily 
vocabulary  and  reading  ability  develop  simultaneously,  but 
meagerness  of  vocabulary  sometimes  constitutes  a  sufficient 
handicap  to  become  a  cause  of  poor  reading. 

Difficulties  in  the  initial  stages  of  reading.  Some  pupils 
encounter  serious  difficulties  in  the  initial  stages  of  learning  to 
read.  If  the  causes  of  these  difficulties  are  not  ascertained  at 
the  time  they  occur,  they  cannot  be  determined  readily  after 
pupils  reach  the  upper  grades  or  high  school.  Whenever  the 
deficiencies  can  be  traced  to  early  difficulties  in  learning  to 
read,  the  history  of  the  case  aids  greatly  in  understanding  the 
origin  of  the  deficiencies.  For  example,  Pupil  4,  to  whose  case 
reference  has  been  made,  encountered  difficulties  in  the  early 
stages  of  reading,  and  the  difficulties  persisted  even  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Such  causes  are  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  because  their  influences  have  persisted  so  long  that  they 
are  difficult  to  overcome. 

Changes  of  schools.  Interruptions  in  training  due  to  frequent 
transfers  from  one  school  to  another  appear  to  account  largely 
for  retarded  growth  in  reading  in  some  cases.  It  is  probable 
that  some  pupils  become  confused  by  changes  in  methods  of 
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teaching  reading  and  are  thus  handicapped  in  learning. 
Although  most  pupils  will  overcome  such  deficiencies  as  they 
grow  in  reading  experience,  some  will  require  special  help. 

Rapid  advancement  or  frequent  promotion.  Too  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  lower  grades  may  interfere  with  reading 
development.  In  such  cases  the  reading  habits  of  the  pupils 
are  not  given  sufficient  time  to  mature.  In  the  upper  grades 
and  high  school  they  are  confronted  with  reading  materials 
which  are  too  difficult  for  them. 

Low  mental  ability.  Low  mental  ability  resulting  in  slow 
learning  inhibits  progress  in  reading.  In  general,  scientific 
studies  indicate  a  positive  relationship  between  mental  ability 
and  reading  achievement.  For  example,  Blair 3  found  corre¬ 
lations  ranging  from  .21  to  .61  between  scores  on  the  Terman 
Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  nine  different  reading  tests 
in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Similarly,  Dickinson4  found 
a  correlation  of  .649  between  scores  on  the  Pressey  Mental 
Survey  Scale  and  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  in 
Grades  VIII,  IX,  and  X.  However,  since  most  mental  tests 
involve  reading,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  low  mental  ability 
is  always  a  cause  of  retardation  in  reading  when  scores  on 
mental  tests  are  low.  Corroborative  evidence  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  exact  cause. 

Narrow  reading  interests.  The  reading  experiences  of  some 
pupils  are  restricted  by  narrow  interests.  For  example,  a  pupil 
may  limit  his  reading  to  juvenile  fiction  or  to  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  some  hobby.  Such  pupils  lack  the  breadth 
of  experience  essential  to  intelligent  interpretation  of  general 
reading  materials  and  of  special  materials  outside  the  range  of 


3  John.  Lewis  Blair,  “A  Statistical  Study  of  Scores  on  Reading  Tests 
Made  by  Junior  High  School  Pupils,”  Master’s  Thesis  (Chicago,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1926). 

4  Charles  E.  Dickinson,  “A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Reading  Ability 
to  Scholastic  Achievement,”  School  Review,  Vol.  33  (October,  1925), 

pp.  616-26. 
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their  narrow  interests.  Pupils  of  this  type  find  it  difficult  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  content  of  school  subjects  and  are 
thus  handicapped  in  studying. 

Defective  vision.  Defective  vision  is  listed  very  frequently 
as  a  cause  of  reading  deficiencies.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a 
cause,  depending  on  its  influence  in  individual  cases.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  writer  found  one  pupil  who  was  far-sighted  and 
who  held  books  very  near  his  eyes  while  reading.  This  prac¬ 
tice  interfered  with  visual  acuity.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
cases  were  found  who  made  significant  progress  in  reading  in 
spite  of  visual  defects.  In  these  cases  the  visual  defects  were 
not  the  primary  causes  of  the  reading  deficiencies.  Whether  or 
not  visual  defects  are  the  primary  cause  of  reading  deficiencies, 
they  should  be  properly  corrected.  After  the  correction  is  made, 
instruction  in  reading  is  usually  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  overcome  deficiencies  which  have  developed  in  connection 
with  visual  defects. 

Improper  reading  procedures.  Improper  procedures  may 
cause  reading  deficiencies.  For  example,  poor  habits  of  sus¬ 
tained  application  may  inhibit  the  development  of  power  of 
interpretation.  Again,  excessive  oral  reading  may  result  in 
slow  rate  of  reading.  Excessive  movement  of  the  head  while 
reading  also  results  in  slow  rate.  Pupils  who  have  such  habits 
are  usually  unaware  of  them  and  unfamiliar  with  their  effects 
on  reading  development.  The  pupils  may  practise  the  pro¬ 
cedures  until  they  result  in  serious  retardation. 

Speech  defects.  Speech  defects  such  as  stuttering,  stam¬ 
mering,  and  lisping  may  inhibit  progress  in  reading.  The  effects 
of  speech  defects  are  most  pronounced  in  oral  reading.  Pupils 
who  have  defects  cannot  articulate  properly,  and  their  oral 
reading  lacks  free  and  easy  rhythm.  In  addition  to  interference 
with  articulation,  speech  defects  often  cause  pupils  to  react 
unfavorably  toward  oral  reading.  They  recognize  their  in¬ 
ability  to  read  freely  and  become  self-conscious,  timid,  and 
easily  embarrassed  in  reading  situations. 
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Causes  of  retardation  in  individual  cases.  Table  IV  contains 
a  list  of  fourteen  causes  of  reading  deficiencies  showing  the 
combinations  in  which  they  occurred  in  twenty-seven  cases. 
The  table  may  be  interpreted  as  follows.  Pupil  16  was  a  slow 
learner  who  lacked  interest  in  reading  and  who  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  limited  reading  vocabulary.  His  training  had 
been  interrupted  by  frequent  changing  of  schools,  and  he  had 
been  handicapped  by  physical  disabilities.  All  of  these  causes 
contributed  to  his  retardation  in  reading.  An  understanding 
of  the  causes  influencing  a  case  is  essential  to  effective  reme¬ 
dial  or  corrective  instruction. 

Table  IV  also  gives  the  frequency  with  which  the  causes 
were  observed  among  the  twenty-seven  cases.  The  number  of 
cases  is  relatively  small,  but  the  frequencies  show  that  some 
causes  are  much  more  prevalent  than  others. 

SUMMARY 

Pupils  may  be  found  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school 
who  are  retarded  in  any  or  all  phases  of  reading.  In  general, 
deficiencies  may  be  classified  as  deficiencies*  in  comprehension, 
deficiencies  in  the  fundamental  habits  of  recognition,  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  rate.  The  deficiencies  usually  occur  in  combina¬ 
tions.  In  some  cases,  deficiencies  in  comprehension  are 
accompanied  by  deficiencies  in  the  fundamental  habits  of 
recognition  and  by  slow  rate  of  reading;  in  others,  slow  rate 
is  accompanied  by  accurate  interpretation ;  and  in  still  others, 
rapid  reading  is  accompanied  by  superficial  interpretation. 
The  combinations  of  deficiencies  vary  from  case  to  case.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  types  and  combinations  may  be  found  among  pupils 
of  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Make  a  careful  analysis  of  five  case  reports  dealing  with  re¬ 
tarded  readers.  (See  Supplementary  Reading  for  references.)  Prepare 
a  list  of  the  deficiencies  and  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  reports. 
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2.  Compare  several  case  reports  of  retarded  teachers  in  Grades  I 

to  III  with  reports  of1  cases  in  the  upper  grades.  How  do  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  causes  differ? 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SURVEYING  READING  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PUPILS 

A  program  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  necessitates, 
at  the  outset,  the  employment  of  some  technique  for  surveying 
the  reading  achievements  of  pupils  in  order  to  identify  those 
who  will  profit  from  instruction  in  reading.  Such  a  survey  is 
essential  to  any  successful  program.  If  retarded  readers  are 
not  selected  carefully,  some  pupils  who  should  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  overlooked,  and  other  pupils  who  do  not  require 
further  instruction  may  be  forced  to  devote  time  which  could 
be  used  more  advantageously  to  the  study  of  reading. 

Surveys  usually  center  about  a  testing  program.  An  adequate 
survey,  however,  includes  techniques  for  verifying  the  results 
of  the  testing  program  and  for  classifying  pupils  with  respect 
to  their  needs.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  and 
evaluate  various  techniques  which  may  be  utilized  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  reading  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school. 


ORGANIZING  A  READING  SURVEY 

Pupils  to  be  included.  The  year  a  reading  survey  is  initi¬ 
ated  all  pupils  in  the  school  may  be  included.  This  procedure 
has  the  advantage  of  insuring  the  discovery  of  all  retarded 
readers.  However,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  an 
exceptionally  heavy  program  of  remedial  and  corrective  in¬ 
struction  the  first  year.  Usually,  administrators  and  teachers 
in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school,  unfamiliar  with  programs 
of  guidance  in  reading,  prefer  to  introduce  the  work  gradually. 
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In  some  school  systems  surveys  are  limited  to  the  seventh 
grade  in  junior  high  schools,  to  the  ninth  grade  in  four-year 
high  schools,  or  to  the  tenth  grade  in  three-year  senior  high 
schools,  thus  including  all  pupils  who  are  entering  the  school 
for  the  first  time.  In  other  school  systems  all  pupils  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey,  but  only  a  few  are  selected  to  receive 
instruction  the  first  year.  Much  depends  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  first  year’s  work.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  limit 
either  the  survey  or  the  instructional  program  to  the  number 
of  pupils  which  can  be  handled  successfully.  After  the  first 
year  the  survey  may  be  extended  to  include  as  many  pupils 
as  facilities  for  instruction  permit.  It  should  always  include 
all  pupils  who  are  promoted  to  the  school  from  lower  grades. 
This  arrangement  provides  for  continuous  surveys  from  year 
to  year  and  insures  the  discovery  of  retarded  readers  before 
their  deficiencies  become  serious  handicaps  to  their  success 
in  the  new  grade  to  which  they  have  been  promoted. 

Time  to  make  surveys.  It  usually  requires  several  weeks  to 
carry  a  survey  to  the  point  where  instructional  procedures 
may  be  started.  For  this  reason  the  survey  should  be  begun 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  Some  schools  em¬ 
ploy  the  practice  of  making  the  survey  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  order  to  begin  remedial  or  corrective  instruction 
soon  after  opening  school  the  following  year.  For  example,  the 
reading  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  may  be  sur¬ 
veyed  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  order  that  records 
may  be  ready  when  they  enter  the  seventh  grade  the  follow¬ 
ing  fall.  This  practice  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  an  early 
start  with  instructional  procedures. 

Whenever  the  reading  survey  is  made,  it  should  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  regular  instructional  program  of  the  school. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  consider  it  merely  a  means 
of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  regular  school  work  and 
not  as  a  special  investigation  of  school  achievements.  Pupils 
and  parents  sometimes  react  in  an  unwholesome  manner  to 
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special  surveys  and  innovations.  Unnecessary  publicity,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  avoided. 

Means  of  making  surveys.  The  primary  purpose  of  a  survey 
is  to  identify  those  pupils  who  are  retarded  to  the  extent  that 
further  training  in  reading  is  essential.  Three  means  of  iden¬ 
tifying  retarded  readers  are  available:  (1)  testing  with  stand¬ 
ardized  reading  tests,  (2)  collecting  and  analyzing  pupils’ 
cumulative  records,  and  (3)  analyzing  school  performance. 
Most  school  systems  employ  a  testing  program  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  results  by  individual  reading  histories  and  by  re¬ 
ports  of  instructors  concerning  school  performance.  Each  of 
these  techniques  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

IDENTIFICATION  BY  MEANS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

Advantages  of  a  testing  program.  A  well-organized  testing 
program  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  introducing  a  reading 
survey.  It  furnishes,  at  the  outset,  objective  data  with  which 
to  study  the  reading  achievements  of  individuals.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  means  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
faculty  and  of  leading  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  reading 
programs  to  recognize  the  needs  of  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  means  available  for  securing  relatively  accurate 
measures  of  the  reading  ability  of  large  numbers  of  pupils. 

Choosing  tests  for  a  reading  survey.  Numerous  tests  which 
can  be  used  to  identify  retarded  readers  in  the  upper  grades 
and  high  school  have  been  published.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  to  recommend  specific  tests,  but  rather  to 
point  out  certain  principles  which  may  be  applied  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  tests.  A  suggestive  list  of  available  tests  is  given  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter. 

In  choosing  tests  it  should  be  recognized  that  different  tests 
emphasize  different  phases  of  the  reading  process.  For  example, 
one  test  may  emphasize  rate  of  narrative  reading;  another 
test  may  measure  the  rate  at  which  a  pupil  can  recognize 
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the  central  idea  of  a  passage  and  react  to  it ;  another  test  may 
measure  a  pupil's  ability  to  formulate  answers  to  questions 
with  the  reading  materials  before  him;  and  still  another  test 
may  measure  ability  to  react  to  the  essential  thought  of  a 
passage.  Most  tests  purport  to  measure  broad  phases  of  read¬ 
ing  ability  such  as  rate  or  comprehension,  but  in  reality  they 
emphasize  some  particular  phase  of  it. 

It  should  be  recognized  further  that  the  particular  phase  of 
reading  ability  which  is  emphasized  by  a  test  is  not  measured 
precisely.  Owing  to  the  complex  character  of  the  reading 
process,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  phases  of  it  for  the  purpose 
of  measurement.  For  example,  rate  and  comprehension  are 
readily  recognizable  as  phases  of  reading,  but  are  difficult  to 
isolate  for  purposes  of  measurement.  Rate  of  reading  varies 
with  materials  which  differ  in  difficulty,  and  degree  of  com¬ 
prehension  is  influenced  by  the  rate  at  which  an  individual 
forces  himself  to  read.  Similarly,  both  rate  and  comprehension 
are  influenced  by  facility  of  recognition.  While  different  tests 
emphasize  different  phases  of  reading,  they  do  not  furnish 
rigid  measures  of  those  phases  because  other  phases  are  always 
present  to  influence  the  result. 

In  view  of  these  characteristics  of  tests  it  is  well  to  choose 
for  a  testing  program  tests  which  emphasize  several  phases  of 
reading  ability.  A  test  may  be  included  which  emphasizes  the 
rate  at  which  pupils  read  continuous  discourse;  another  test 
may  be  included  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  pupils  react  to 
questions  or  problems  based  upon  paragraphs  read;  another 
may  be  included  which  determines  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  pupils  react  to  questions  or  problems  with  reading 
materials  before  them;  still  another  may  be  included  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ability  of  pupils  to  react  to  the  essential  ideas  of 
short  passages;  etc.  Some  tests  are  arranged  to  include  the 
measurement  of  several  phases  of  reading  in  a  single  test.  By 
including  measures  of  a  variety  of  phases  of  reading  and  by 
comparing  the  results  of  several  tests,  a  more  complete  meas- 
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lire  of  the  pupil’s  attainments  will  be  obtained  than  if  a  single 
test  is  used. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  tests  emphasizing  several  phases 
of  reading  ability  furnishes  valuable  data  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses.  A  pupil  may  be  weak  in  certain  phases  of  reading  and 
competent  in  other  phases.  Comparisons  of  measures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  will  reveal  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

In  remedial  and  corrective  work  it  is  desirable  to  repeat 
tests  with  the  same  individuals.  As  a  general  practice  five 
testings  are  desirable:  (1)  a  general  test  of  all  pupils  before 
training  is  begun  to  identify  those  pupils  who  need  instruction 
and  to  assist  in  diagnosing  their  deficiencies,  (2)  a  retest  of 
the  pupils  selected  as  retarded  to  verify  the  first  test  and 
to  provide  additional  diagnostic  data,  (3)  a  progress  test  after 
training  has  been  going  on  a  few  weeks  to  ascertain  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  teaching  and  to  determine  desirable  modifica¬ 
tions  of  procedure,  (4)  an  attainment  test  at  the  close  of  the 
training  period  or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  determine 
levels  of  achievement  and  to  identify  pupils  who  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  “follow-up”  teaching,  and  (5)  a  “follow-up”  test 
several  months  after  the  close  of  the  training  period  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  training  resulted  in  permanent  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  well  to  plan  these  testings  at  the  time  of  choosing 
tests  for  the  initial  survey.  Only  a  few  tests  are  published  in 
five  forms,  but  several  of  the  more  recently  published  tests 
have  four  forms.  Most  of  the  earlier  tests  were  published  in 
only  two  forms.  It  is  desirable  to  use  only  tests  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  at  least  two  or  more  equivalent  forms.  The  use  of 
equivalent  forms  prevents  pupils  from  becoming  familiar  with 
the  content  of  tests  and  increases  the  reliability  of  results. 

Measures  of  other  abilities  closely  related  to  reading  aid 
in  diagnostic  work.  Measures  of  mental  ability  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  are  especially  valuable  as  supplementary  data.  Tests  for 
measuring  such  abilities  may  be  included  in  a  general  testing 
program,  or  they  may  be  administered  only  to  the  retarded 
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readers  who  are  selected  for  study  by  means  of  reading  tests. 
As  a  general  practice,  it  is  desirable  to  administer  a  mental 
test,  at  least,  to  all  pupils  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the  school. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
include  in  a  testing  program  at  least  two  tests  of  rate  of 
reading  and  two  tests  of  comprehension.  An  oral-reading  test 
may  be  included.  However,  it  is  usually  satisfactory  to  delay 
using  the  oral-reading  test  until  detailed  diagnostic  studies  of 
the  retarded  readers  are  made.  A  mental  test  and  a  vocabulary 
test  may  be  included,  if  desired. 

The  selection  of  pupils  for  study.  After  data  concerning  the 
achievements  of  pupils  are  procured  by  means  of  tests,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  a  criterion  for  selecting  pupils  who  are 
sufficiently  retarded  to  require  further  instruction  in  reading. 
The  authors’  norms  for  the  tests  furnish  one  basis  for  select¬ 
ing  retarded  pupils.  For  example,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
pupils  who  are  below  the  norms  for  a  given  grade  are  retarded. 
However,  the  fact  that  a  pupil  makes  a  score  below  the  norm 
for  his  grade  is  no  assurance  that  he  is  retarded  in  reading.  A 
norm  is  supposed  to  be  a  measure  of  the  average  achievement 
of  the  pupils  in  the  grade,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  a  standard 
which  all  pupils  should  attain. 

Another  criterion  which  is  used  frequently  for  selecting 
retarded  readers  is  the  norm  for  the  grade  preceding  the  one  in 
which  the  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  assumption  underlying  this 
practice  is  that  pupils  who  have  not  attained  the  norms  for 
the  preceding  grade  are  retarded  as  compared  with  pupils  of 
their  own  grade.  This  criterion  is  satisfactory  for  schools  in 
which  the  class  median  and  range  of  variability  for  a  given 
test  are  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  the  grade  norm  and  range 
of  variability  given  by  the  author  of  the  test.  However,  in 
schools  of  lower  achievements  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  lower 
criterion.  In  such  schools  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  provide 
group  instruction  for  entire  grades  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  reading  ability  of  all  pupils  as  well  as  to  provide  training 
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for  retarded  readers.  In  all  cases  the  criterion  for  selecting 
retarded  readers  must  be  suited  to  the  school  in  which  it  is 
used. 

After  a  satisfactory  criterion  has  been  adopted,  it  is  usually 
safe  to  assume  that  all  pupils  who  attain  or  excel  the  criterion 
may  be  exempted  from  special  training  in  reading.  All  pupils 
who  do  not  attain  the  criterion  may  be  selected  for  further 
study.  Ordinarily,  the  initial  tests  should  exempt  at  least  75 
per  cent  of  the  pupils. 

Verifying  the  results  of  tests.  Experience  in  using  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  shows  that  the  results  are  frequently  unreliable  in 
individual  cases.  A  pupil  who,  because  of  certain  conditioning 
influences  unknown  to  the  one  giving  the  test,  attains  a  low 
score  at  one  time  may  make  a  much  higher  score  on  retesting. 
Accurate  selection  of  retarded  readers  demands  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  tests  be  verified  by  further  study  before  deciding  defi¬ 
nitely  that  pupils  selected  by  means  of  tests  are  retarded 
Test  results  may  be  verified  by  giving  pupils  brief  individual 
examinations  before  attempting  detailed  diagnostic  studies. 
Such  examinations  may  consist  of  three  parts:  (1)  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  pupil's  test  papers,  (2)  individual  retesting 
with  the  same  or  equivalent  forms  of  the  standardized  tests 
used  in  the  testing  program,  and  (3)  personal  observation  of 
the  pupil’s  reading  activities  by  a  remedial  teacher. 

The  analysis  of  the  test  papers  discloses  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  general  character  of  a  pupil’s  reading  achieve¬ 
ments  and  often  enables  the  remedial  worker  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  pupil  should  be  given  further  study.  For  example, 
it  shows  whether  a  pupil  is  a  rapid  or  a  slow  reader;  it  dis¬ 
closes  the  parts  of  the  test  on  which  a  pupil  makes  errors 
and  reveals  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  errors; 
and  it  furnishes  suggestions  concerning  the  level  of  difficulty 
of  the  materials  which  a  pupil  can  read  with  facility. 

If  the  analysis  of  a  pupil’s  test  papers  indicates  that  addi¬ 
tional  study  is  desirable,  the  pupil  should  be  retested  indi- 
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vidually.  Frequently,  on  retesting,  a  pupil  attains  scores  which 
compare  favorably  with  the  grade  norms.  In  such  cases,  if  it 
is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  original  tests  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  accurate  measures  of  the  pupil's  reading  ability,  he  may 
be  discharged  without  further  examination.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  retests  verify  the  findings  of  the  original  tests,  he  should 
be  retained  for  a  complete  individual  examination  and  for 
remedial  instruction. 

Inasmuch  as  retesting  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  reading  practices  of  each  pupil,  it  frequently  enables  the 
remedial  teacher  to  discover  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  a  pupil's  reading  habits.  For  example,  such  things  as  ex¬ 
cessive  vocalization,  irregular  eye-movements,  and  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  habits  of  sustained  application  may  be  noted.  Such 
information  aids  in  interpreting  deficiencies. 

An  illustration  of  a  testing  program.  The  testing  program 
described  below  was  developed  by  the  writer  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  High  School.  It  illustrates  the  plan  of  identi¬ 
fying  retarded  readers  described  in  this  section. 

The  pupils  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School  were 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
year  previous  to  their  entrance.  A  few  additional  pupils  were 
selected  during  the  summer.  As  a  part  of  the  administrative 
procedure  all  of  these  pupils  were  given  a  series  of  standardized 
tests.  The  tests  were  administered  to  the  former  group  in 
May  and  to  the  latter  group  in  October. 

In  general,  pupils  are  admitted  at  two  levels,  the  seventh 
grade  and  the  ninth  grade.  Pupils  who  completed  six  grades 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School  enter  the 
seventh  grade  or  sub-freshman  class  of  the  high  school.  Pupils 
who  have  completed  eight  grades  in  a  public  school  enter  the 
freshman  class  or  first  year  of  high  school.  Consequently,  tests 
were  administered  to  entering  pupils  at  these  two  levels. 

The  tests  described  in  this  illustration  were  selected  empiri¬ 
cally  in  accordance  with  the  following  considerations.  Since  the 
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type  of  reading  ability  measured  varies  with  different  tests, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  a  variety  of  tests.  The  Thorn- 
dike-McCall  Reading  Scale  was  selected  to  test  the  ability 
of  pupils  to  interpret  the  sentences  of  a  passage  and  to  answer 
questions  about  them  with  the  reading  materials  at  hand. 
Since  the  time  allowance  for  this  test  is  liberal,  it  virtually 
tests  comprehension  under  untimed  conditions.  The  Monroe 
Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  was  used  to  test  ability  to 
get  the  essential  meaning  of  a  paragraph  and  to  react  to  that 
meaning  in  accordance  with  simple  directions.  As  the  time 
allowed  for  the  Monroe  test  is  only  five  minutes,  it  gives  a 
measure  of  rate  of  reading  and  tests  comprehension  under 
timed  conditions.  The  Gray  “Ancient  Ships”  Test  was  used  to 
measure  the  rate  at  which  the  pupils  read  continuous  dis¬ 
course.  By  using  these  three  tests  two  measures  of  compre¬ 
hension  and  two  measures  of  rate  were  obtained.  Equivalent 
forms  of  these  tests  were  available  for  purposes  of  retesting. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  of  reading  ability  one  mental  test 
and  one  vocabulary  test  were  included  in  the  program.  The 
Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability  was  used  to 
measure  intelligence,  and  the  Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabu¬ 
lary  was  used  to  measure  vocabulary  attainment. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  testing  program  was  to 
identify  pupils  of  low  attainments,  it  was  desirable  to  treat 
the  data  so  that  the  identity  of  each  pupil  could  be  main¬ 
tained.  Each  pupil  was  therefore  assigned  an  identification 
number.  The  system  of  numbering  is  summarized  in  Table  V. 
The  items  in  this  table  should  be  interpreted  as  follows.  The 
group  of  pupils  who  entered  the  seventh  grade  the  first  year 
of  the  survey  was  designated  as  Group  I.  It  contained  76 
pupils.  The  pupils  in  this  group  were  numbered  from  101  to 
176  inclusive.  A  similar  interpretation  may  be  applied  to 
other  groups. 

The  distributions  of  the  test  data  for  the  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Scale,  given  in  Figures  2  and  3,  illustrate  the  method 
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FIG.  2. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  THORNDIKE-McCALL  READING  SCALE 
IN  GRADE  VII. 
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FIQ.  3. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  THORNDIKE-McCALL  READING  SCALE 
IN  GRADE  IX. 
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Identification  Numbers  of  Pupils  by  Grade  Groups 


Grade  Groups 

Year  of 
Survey 

Identifica¬ 

tion 

Numbers 
for  Group 

Identifica¬ 

tion 

Numbers  for 
Members 
of  Group 

Total  Num¬ 
ber  of 
Pupils  in 
Group 

Seventh  . 

First 

I 

101-176 

76 

Seventh  . 

Second 

II 

201-281 

81 

Ninth  . 

First 

III 

301-364 

64 

Ninth  . . 

Second 

IV 

401-449 

49 

Total  . 

270 

of  using  the  identification  numbers.  The  small  rectangles  in 
these  figures  represent  individual  pupils.  The  numbers  in  the 
rectangles  are  the  identification  numbers  of  the  pupils.  The 
broken  vertical  lines  in  the  figures  represent  the  norms  for 
the  grades.  The  pupils  whose  identification  numbers  occur 
to  the  right  of  the  broken  lines  made  scores  higher  than  the 
norms;  the  pupils  whose  identification  numbers  occur  to  the 
left  of  the  broken  lines  made  scores  lower  than  the  norms. 
For  example,  in  Group  II,  as  represented  in  Figure  2,  Pupils 
202,  206,  210,  231,  232,  250,  267,  and  280  made  scores  lower 
than  the  grade  norms  for  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
Scale.  These  pupils  were  selected  for  study.  This  arrangement 
maintained  the  identity  of  individuals  and  facilitated  the 
selection  of  retarded  readers. 

An  examination  of  Figures  2  and  3  shows  that  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  made  scores  higher  than  the  norms  for  their 
respective  grades.  Therefore,  the  norms  for  the  grades  preced¬ 
ing  the  ones  in  which  the  pupils  were  enrolled  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  criteria  for  selecting  the  retarded  readers  in  these 
groups.  Instead  of  using  the  norms  for  the  preceding  grades  as 
criteria,  the  norms  for  the  grades  in  which  the  pupils  were 
enrolled  were  used.  Pupils  who  made  scores  equal  to  or  higher 
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than  the  norms  for  their  respective  grades  were  considered 
competent  readers.  All  other  pupils  were  selected  for  further 
study  and  were  retested  to  verify  the  results  of  the  survey. 

IDENTIFICATION  BY  MEANS  OF  CUMULATIVE  RECORDS 

Advantages  of  cumulative  records.  If  suitable  records  are 
kept  by  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  they  furnish  the  best 
evidence  obtainable  regarding  progress  in  reading.  These 
records  may  be  transferred  from  grade  to  grade  as  pupils  are 
promoted,  thus  giving  each  new  teacher  a  history  of  every 
pupil’s  reading  achievements.  If  a  pupil  is  retarded  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance  to  any  grade,  the  cumulative  record  re¬ 
veals  that  fact,  and  provisions  for  continuing  remedial  or 
corrective  instruction  may  be  set  up  without  delay. 

Character  of  cumulative  records.  A  complete  cumulative 
record  of  reading  achievement  reveals  whether  the  pupil  learned 
to  read  at  school  or  at  home  before  entering  school ;  the  method 
by  which  he  was  taught  beginning  reading;  the  difficulties,  if 
any,  encountered  in  the  initial  stages  of  reading;  the  remedial 
or  corrective  measures  employed  in  overcoming  difficulties; 
the  pupil’s  progress  in  reading  following  the  initial  stages ;  the 
relative  emphasis  on  such  things  as  word  study,  phonics,  oral 
reading,  and  silent  reading;  the  time  when  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  first  appeared ;  the  pupil’s  interest  in  reading  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  materials  which  he  reads  voluntarily.  In  compiling 
cumulative  records  objective  evidence  should  be  differentiated 
clearly  from  mere  opinion.  Parents  and  teachers  frequently 
express  opinions  such  as  “the  pupil  has  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  what  he  reads,”  “The  pupil  is  a  slow  reader,”  etc.  Such 
remarks  furnish  valuable  leads  to  be  followed  in  investigat¬ 
ing  reading  deficiencies,  but  they  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  identifying  retarded  readers  because  they  may  be  mere 
opinions. 

The  most  valuable  cumulative  records  are  those  from 
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which  can  be  built  up  a  continuous  story  of  a  pupil’s  prog¬ 
ress  from  the  initial  stages  of  reading  to  the  point  he  has 
reached  in  his  reading  development.  Records  of  this  character 
may  be  accumulated  readily  by  providing  a  file  of  individual 
folders  in  each  classroom  and  placing  in  this  file  from  time 
to  time  records  of  any  significant  facts  concerning  each  pupil’s 
progress.  These  folders  may  be  transferred  from  room  to  room 
as  the  pupils  advance  through  school.  Such  records  give  a 
picture,  as  it  were,  of  each  pupil’s  growth  in  reading.  The 
cumulative  record  which  follows  gives  a  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ous  story  of  the  reading  difficulties  of  a  seventh-grade  boy 
whose  case  was  studied  by  the  writer.  It  illustrates  the  type 
of  cumulative  record  which  is  valuable  for  identifying  re¬ 
tarded  readers. 

Reading  achievements  of  Pupil  A.  Pupil  A  had  com¬ 
pleted  grades  I-YI  and  was  enrolled  in  grade  YII  at  the  time 
he  came  to  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  school  records  con¬ 
tained  the  following  information.  He  had  difficulty  in  reading 
in  the  first  grade,  but  made  some  progress.  He  appeared  to 
be  eager  to  read  and  asked  frequently  to  take  a  book  home. 
He  was  not  able  to  concentrate  as  long  at  a  time  as  others 
in  the  group.  He  was  somewhat  immature  as  compared  with 
the  other  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  his  promotion 
was  conditioned  on  assigned  summer  work.  In  spite  of  the 
summer  work  he  was  still  weak  in  reading  when  he  entered 
the  second  grade  the  following  fall.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  was  again  promoted  on  condition  that  he  practise 
reading  during  the  summer.  A  list  of  titles  of  books  was  sup¬ 
plied,  and  instructions  were  given  concerning  the  character 
of  the  summer  reading.  In  the  fall  he  was  so  far  below  third- 
grade  standards  that  he  was  retained  in  grade  II.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  remedial  group  in  reading.  The  following  re¬ 
port  concerning  his  progress  was  filed  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Basis  of  Assignment. — Although  (Pupil  A)  had  had  two  years  of 
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instruction  in  reading  in  this  school,  he  read  laboriously  and  inaccu¬ 
rately.  His  reading  vocabulary  was  meager.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  reading  adaptation  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year. 

Diagnosis. — His  older  brother  and  sister  exhibited  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  in  reading  when  they  were  at  his  age.  They  developed  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  slowly. 

His  physical  history  and  physical  condition  were  very  good.  The 
eyes  functioned  normally.  Hearing  was  good.  Nutrition  was  good. 
Mentality  was  average.  The  radiograph  of  the  wrist  region  showed 
physical  immaturity  for  his  age.  He  seemed  immature  socially  also. 

The  indications  were  that  he  would  need  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  time  to  leam  to  read,  but  that  no  unusual  remedial 
measures  were  necessary. 

Treatment. — The  room  teacher  tried  to  meet  his  several  needs 
in  reading.  Her  first  effort  was  to  give  him  independence  in  word 
recognition.  To  this  end  some  phonic  work  was  given.  Also  she 
drilled  him  on  accurate  and  quick  recognition  of  word  and  phrase 
groups.  He  was  very  inaccurate  in  his  oral  reading,  and  so  she  gave 
him  a  large  amount  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  was  encouraged  to 
use  the  content  as  an  aid  to  recognition  of  words.  This  was  done  to 
insure  his  forming  the  habit  of  phonetic  recognition.  She  gave  him 
opportunity  to  read  independently  as  well  as  with  the  group.  Much 
of  the  material  was  very  simple  so  that  the  difficulties  would  not 
be  too  many  for  him  to  encounter  at  a  time. 

Results. — The  effect  was  very  good.  He  made  marked  progress. 
He  will  be  promoted  with  his  group. 

Despite  the  favorable  report  on  his  progress  under  reme¬ 
dial  training,  the  report  for  the  following  year  shows  that 
Pupil  A  continued  to  have  difficulty  in  reading.  A  copy  of  the 
report  follows. 

(Pupil  A)  reads  laboriously  and  inaccurately.  His  older  brothers 
and  sister,  who  are  in  this  school,  had  the  same  difficulties  at  his  age. 
They  developed  slowly,  but  very  satisfactorily.  His  physical  move¬ 
ments  are  slow.  His  health  is  good.  Hearing  is  good.  Nutrition  good. 

He  is  of  average  mentality  (I.Q.  115).  The  radiograph  of  his  wrist 
region  shows  that  he  is  physically  retarded  two  years.  He  is  very 
immature  in  every  respect.  He  requires  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  time  to  leam  to  read.  No  remedial  work  has  been  done  this  year. 
His  test  records  show  improvement,  but  he  is  still  the  slowest  and 
poorest  reader  in  the  group. 

He  has  been  given  individual  help  in  word  recognition  and  pho- 
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netic  work.  He  has  been  doing  oral  reading  as  he  reads  very  inac¬ 
curately.  The  content  has  been  used  as  an  aid  in  recognition  of 
words.  He  makes  poor  application  of  the  aids  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading.  He  is  indolent.  He  realizes  his  weakness  in  reading.  I  believe 
he  is  urged  to  read  at  home.  The  parents  have  read  to  him  everything 
he  wanted  to  hear  when  he  was  younger,  and  now  they  urge  him  to 
read  for  himself.  He  remained  after  school  nearly  every  day  for 
individual  help.  This  was  his  own  suggestion.  He  wants  to  read  well, 
but  he  isn’t  willing  to  read  by  himself.  He  wants  some  one  to  work 
with  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year  summer  work  in  reading  was 
recommended  again. 

Pupil  A  continued  to  make  slow  progress  in  reading  in  grades 
IV,  V,  and  VI.  No  further  special  remedial  training  was  at¬ 
tempted,  but  his  instructors  gave  him  much  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  encouraged  to  read  independently,  but  he  de¬ 
veloped  little  interest.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  reading  was  his  greatest  need.  When 
he  was  in  grade  VI,  he  began  to  indicate  tendencies  to  voli¬ 
tional  irresponsibility.  He  became  careless  and  left  much  of 
his  work  unfinished.  He  lacked  power  of  sustained  application, 
and  he  wasted  much  time  by  playing  during  school  hours. 

Limitations  of  cumulative  records  as  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion.  When  a  cumulative  record  similar  to  the  one  given  above 
is  available  for  a  pupil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  need  of 
further  training  in  reading.  However,  few  school  systems  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  keeping  records  in  sufficient  detail  to 
compile  cumulative  records  from  them.  Unless  such  records 
are  available,  other  means  must  be  employed  for  identifying 
retarded  readers.  The  absence  of  satisfactory  records  usually 
precludes  the  use  of  cumulative  records  as  the  sole  means  of 
identification.  Whatever  the  means  of  identification  used,  the 
school  records  available  should  always  be  consulted  as  sup¬ 
plementary  evidence  in  surveys  of  reading  achievements. 
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IDENTIFICATION  BY  MEANS  OF  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE 

If  a  pupil’s  reading  attainments  are  so  limited  as  to  handi¬ 
cap  him  in  the  performance  of  regular  school  activities,  he 
may  be  selected  for  a  special  reading  examination.  Such  pupils 
may  be  referred  to  the  remedial  teacher  or  to  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal  by  the  regular  classroom  teachers.  Since  this  method  of 
identifying  retarded  readers  is  easy  to  administer  and  since 
it  associates  the  instruction  in  reading  directly  with  the  in¬ 
struction  in  other  subjects,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It 
should  be  employed  as  a  part  of  every  survey  of  reading 
achievements.  However,  when  a  pupil  is  selected  on  this  basis, 
a  further  study  of  the  case  is  desirable  before  definitely  clas¬ 
sifying  him  as  a  retarded  reader. 

Applying  the  method.  The  writer  employed  this  method 
one  year  as  an  experiment.  Pupils  who  were  doing  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  work  in  their  studies  were  reported  to  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal  by  the  classroom  teachers.  The  principal  referred  the 
pupils  who  appeared  to  be  retarded  in  reading  to  a  remedial 
teacher  for  special  examination.  Each  pupil  so  referred  was 
examined  by  means  of  standardized  reading  tests.  If  the  pupil’s 
scores  on  one  or  more  tests  were  lower  than  the  norms  for  his 
grade,  he  was  retained  for  further  study.  If  the  pupil’s  scores 
were  higher  than  the  grade  norms,  the  fact  was  reported  to 
the  principal,  and  the  pupil  was  dropped  from  consideration 
as  a  retarded  reader.  Two  examples  will  demonstrate  the 
procedure. 

( 1 )  Pupil  B.  This  pupil  was  in  the  eighth  grade  at  the 
time  he  was  referred  to  the  remedial  teacher.  He  was  13  years, 
11  months  old.  Comparisons  of  his  test  scores  with  grade  norms 
are  given  in  Table  VI.  The  scores  of  Pupil  B  in  both  rate  of 
reading  and  comprehension  were  higher  than  the  grade  norms. 
Similarly,  his  scores  on  mental  and  vocabulary  tests  were 
relatively  high.  His  I.Q.  was  116.  He  marked  correctly  87 
words  on  the  vocabulary  test.  The  grade  norm  is  45  words. 
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Since  his  performances  on  these  preliminary  tests  gave  no 
evidence  of  low  attainments  in  reading,  he  was  dropped  from 
consideration  as  a  retarded  reader. 


TABLE  VI 

Comparison  op  Scores  on  Reading  Tests  op  Pupil  B  with  Grade 
Norms 


Name  of  Test 

Comprehension 

Rate  of  Reading 

Pupil’s 

Score 

Grade 

Norm 

Pupil’s 

Score 

Grade 

Norm 

Monroe  Silent  . 

62 

23 

151 

106 

Thorndike-McCall  . 

29 

28 

Gray  Silent  Rate  . 

3.91 

2.87 

(2)  Pwpil  C.  This  pupil  was  in  the  seventh  grade  at  the 
time  she  was  referred  to  the  remedial  teacher.  She  was  12 
years,  4  months  old.  Comparisons  of  her  test  scores  with  the 
grade  norms  are  given  in  Table  VII.  Her  comprehension  scores 

TABLE  VII 

Comparison  of  Scores  on  Reading  Tests  op  Pupil  C  with  Grade 
Norms 


Name  of  Test 

Comprehension 

Rate  of  Reading 

Pupil’s 

Score 

Grade 

Norm 

Pupil’s 

Score 

Grade 

Norm 

Monroe  Silent  . 

17 

22.8 

55 

100 

Thorndike-McCall  . 

25 

26 

Gray  Silent  Rate  . 

3.95 

2.69 

on  both  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  and  the 
Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  were  below  the  grade  norm. 
Her  rate  of  reading  as  measured  by  the  Monroe  test  was  rela- 
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tively  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  her  rate  score  on  the  Gray 
Rate  of  Silent  Reading  Test  was  relatively  high.  Her  score  on 
the  Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabulary  was  9  points  below  the 
norm.  Her  I.Q.  was  102.  Since  her  performances  on  several 
tests  were  relatively  poor,  her  case  was  continued  for  further 
study. 

Limitations  of  the  method.  During  the  time  this  method 
of  identifying  retarders  was  in  operation,  thirty-two  pupils 
were  referred  to  the  remedial  teacher.  Fifteen  of  these  pupils 
were  discharged  because  their  performance  on  standardized 
reading  tests  showed  them  to  be  competent  readers.  Eleven 
more  pupils  were  discharged  after  they  were  given  thorough 
individual  examinations.  Only  six  of  the  thirty-two  pupils 
were  retained  for  remedial  instruction  in  reading.  This  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  use  of  the  plan  disclosed  certain  short¬ 
comings  in  it. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  referred  to  the 
remedial  teacher  were  not  retarded  in  reading.  Their  class¬ 
room  difficulties  were  due  to  other  causes.  The  instructors, 
not  having  an  exact  means  of  measuring  reading  ability,  were 
inclined  to  account  for  poor  work  on  the  basis  of  retarded 
reading  ability  when  the  poor  work  was  due  to  other  causes. 
In  many  cases,  pupils  who  were  competent  in  general  reading 
ability  encountered  difficulties  with  special  types  of  reading 
activities  demanded  in  certain  courses.  These  pupils  required 
special  guidance  in  reading  in  connection  with  their  study 
activities,  but  not  remedial  or  corrective  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  by  means  of  standardized  tests 
disclosed  eight  pupils  who  were  retarded  in  reading,  but  who 
were  not  reported  to  the  principal's  office  for  poor  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  These  pupils  possessed  personal  characteristics 
such  as  diligence,  willingness  to  cooperate,  etc.,  which  enabled 
them  to  succeed  in  class  work  in  spite  of  reading  handicaps. 
Such  pupils  profit  fully  as  much  from  remedial  or  corrective 
instruction  as  those  who  are  constantly  exhibiting  difficulties. 
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The  plan  of  identifying  retarded  readers  by  means  of  school 
performance  usually  delays  the  beginning  of  remedial  or  cor¬ 
rective  instruction  for  several  weeks  after  the  opening  of  school 
in  the  fall.  Instructors  are  unacquainted  with  the  needs  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  beginning  of  training  must  be  delayed 
until  the  instructors  discover  the  retarded  readers. 

These  limitations  suggest  that  school  performance  should 
not  be  relied  on  as  the  sole  basis  for  identifying  retarded  read¬ 
ers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant  criterion  and  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  survey  of  reading  achievements.  It  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  supplement  to  a  testing  program. 

INTERPRETING  THE  RESULTS  OF  A  READING  SURVEY 

Assembling  data.  In  most  school  systems  a  reading  survey 
is  initiated  through  a  testing  program.  After  pupils  whose 
attainments  are  below  the  criterion  adopted  for  the  survey 
have  been  identified  and  their  performances  on  tests  have  been 
verified,  the  cumulative  records  and  records  of  school  per¬ 
formance  of  these  pupils  are  studied  as  supplementary  evidence 
to  the  test  performances.  It  is  convenient  to  assemble  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  data  for  each  pupil  as  a  preliminary  step  in  clas¬ 
sifying  them.  Mimeographed  or  printed  forms  similar  to  the 
one  reproduced  on  page  65  save  much  time  and  labor  in 
assembling  data. 

Constructing  pupil  profiles.  Some  writers  recommend  the 
construction  and  use  of  profiles  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
attainments  of  pupils.  For  example,  Shorts1  reports  the  use 
of  individual  profiles  based  on  the  per  cent  of  the  norm  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  pupil’s  score.  Thus,  if  a  pupil  made  a  compre¬ 
hension  score  of  12  on  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Read¬ 
ing  Test,  this  score  was  divided  by  13.7,  the  norm  for  the 
eighth  grade.  The  resulting  87.5  is  a  per  cent  of  the  norm.  Simi- 

1C.  P.  Shorts,  “An  Investigation  of  Eighth-Grade  Reading,”  Virginia 
Teacher,  Vol.  10  (February,  1929),  pp.  55-58. 
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SURVEY  OF  READING  ACHIEVEMENTS 

(Pupil’s  name)  Reading  classification: 

Remedial  case - 

Yr _ Mo _ Corrective  case _  (Check) 

(Present  age)  (Grade)  Exempted  Case - 


Record  of  Test  Performance 

Name  of  Test 

Trial  I 

Trial  II 

Date 

Score 

Date 

Score 

School  Marks — 
Preceding  Grade 

Cumulative  Record 

Test  Record — 
Preceding  Grade 

Test  Score 

Attendance 

Regular 

Rending 

Irregular 

T  ,nn  gunge 

Grades  repeated 

Spelling 

Social 

Studies 

I.Q. 

Grades  skipped 

Other  data  of  significance:  * 

Statements  of  Teachees  Concerning  School  Performance  * 


*  Use  opposite  side,  if  necessary. 
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lar  computations  were  made  for  scores  on  the  Holley  Sen¬ 
tence  Vocabulary  Scale,  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale, 
and  the  Stone  Narrative  Reading  Test.  The  resulting  per  cents 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  a  profile  of  the  pupil’s  reading  attain¬ 
ments.  In  constructing  the  profile  the  per  cents  are  located 
on  the  ordinates  and  names  of  the  tests  on  the  abscissas.  The 
norm  is  assumed  to  be  100  and  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  line 
drawn  parallel  to  the  XX  axis.  The  per  cents  are  graphed  with 
reference  to  the  line  representing  the  norm,  the  points  being 
connected  to  form  a  profile. 

Profiles  have  the  advantage  of  presenting  at  a  glance  the 
status  of  a  pupil’s  reading  ability.  They  indicate  conveniently 
the  particular  phases  of  reading  in  which  the  pupil  is  weak 
and  those  in  which  he  is  strong.  Hence,  they  are  favored  for 
their  diagnostic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  limited  in 
value  in  that  significant  items,  which  enter  into  the  diagnosis 
of  a  case,  cannot  be  represented  graphically.  To  illustrate,  one 
reader  may  attain  a  score  of  12  by  reading  accurately  the 
first  three  paragraphs  on  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent 
Reading  Tests  for  grades  IX-XII;  another  pupil  may  make 
the  same  score  by  reading  the  first  five  paragraphs  and  an¬ 
swering  incorrectly  the  questions  to  paragraphs  3  and  5.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  accurate  reader  and 
the  inaccurate  reader  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  profile  does 
not  do  this. 

Classifying  pupils.  The  final  step  in  the  survey  is  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  pupils  into  categories  for  instructional  purposes.  Of 
course,  pupils  whose  records  do  not  reveal  reading  deficiencies 
are  exempt  from  further  training.  The  remaining  pupils  are  clas¬ 
sified  into  remedial  and  corrective  cases.  A  remedial  case  may 
be  defined  as  a  pupil  whose  deficiencies  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  require  individual  instruction.  Remedial  cases  are  pupils 
who  will  not  be  likely  to  make  satisfactory  progress  under 
conditions  of  group  instruction.  A  corrective  case  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  a  pupil  whose  deficiencies  may  be  overcome  by  group 
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teaching.  In  actual  practice  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these  two  types  of  cases  as  the  distinction  is  largely  a 
matter  of  degree  of  retardation.  It  is  usually  satisfactory  to 
classify  as  corrective  all  doubtful  cases  and  to  change  the 
classification  to  remedial  if  the  pupil  fails  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  under  group  instruction.  Pupils  who  are  seri¬ 
ously  retarded  should  be  classified  as  remedial  cases  and 
receive  individual  instruction. 

SUMMARY 

A  program  of  remedial  and  corrective  instruction  in  reading 
necessitates,  at  the  outset,  the  adoption  of  some  technique  for 
identifying  retarded  readers.  Three  techniques  are  described  in 
this  chapter:  (1)  identification  by  means  of  a  testing  program, 
(2)  identification  by  means  of  cumulative  records,  and  (3) 
identification  by  means  of  school  performance.  Each  technique 
has  its  advantages,  but  should  be  employed  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  limitations.  A  combination  of  the  three 
techniques  usually  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Any 
technique  must  be  adapted  to  the  school  system  in  which  it  is 
used.  It  should  be  based  upon  objective  data  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  identification  of  retarded  readers  soon  after  their 
admission  to  a  school. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Plan  a  testing  program  for  some  school  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Select  the  tests,  outline  the  procedure  to  be  employed  in 
administering  them,  and  show  how  you  would  use  the  results  to 
identify  retarded  readers. 

2.  Compile  cumulative  records  for  several  pupils.  What  do  these 
records  reveal  about  the  development  of  the  pupils’  reading  abilities? 

3.  Examine  the  records  of  a  school  system  to  ascertain  the  types 
of  information  available  for  compiling  cumulative  records.  Make  a 
list  of  the  items  which  you  would  include  in  a  cumulative  record. 

4.  By  means  of  the  test  data  given  below,  identify  the  pupils  who 
are  probably  retarded  in  reading.  In  addition  to  the  test  scores  what 
data  are  necessary  to  establish  definitely  evidence  of  retardation  in 
these  cases? 
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Pupil 

Scores — Rate  of  Reading 

Scores — Comprehension 

Test  I 

Test  II 

Test  I 

Test  II 

A  . 

4.23 

137 

34 

27 

B  . 

2.90 

77 

23 

32 

C  . 

2.32 

109 

36 

24 

D  . 

2.42 

109 

34 

32 

E  . 

2.34 

86 

17 

23 

F  . 

4.23 

109 

36 

29 

G  . 

4.11 

86 

19 

25 

H  . 

2.97 

77 

12 

28 

I  . 

3.26 

77 

34 

30 

J  . 

5.43 

137 

43 

28 

'  Class  Norm  .... 

2.87 

106 

23 

28 

5.  Observe  carefully  for  several  days  the  reading  practices  of  a 
group  of  pupils.  Prepare  brief  factual  statements  describing  instances 
of  classroom  behavior  which  are  indicative  of  reading  deficiencies. 
For  example: 

In  answering  questions,  Pupil  X  gives  erroneous  responses  which 
show  misunderstandings  of  factual  content.  He  applies  himself  dili¬ 
gently,  but  appears  to  have  difficulty  in  interpreting  assigned  material. 
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Reading  at  the  Junior  High-School  Level  (Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Libraries,  1932). 

“Ways  and  Means  of  Putting  an  Improved  Reading  Program  into  Op¬ 
eration,”  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading,  Twenty- 
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tion,  Part  I  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1925), 
pp.  291-304. 
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Gray,  William  S.,  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  Set  IV  (Bloomington, 
Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1923).  An  individual  test  for 
diagnosing  difficulties  in  oral  reading  such  as  non-recognitions,  mis¬ 
pronunciations,  omissions,  substitutions,  etc.  Designed  for  upper 
grades.  May  be  used  in  high  school. 

- - ,  Standardized  Reading  Paragraphs  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public 

School  Publishing  Co.).  An  individual  test  similar  in  purpose  and 
use  to  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Test  with  passages  arranged 
in  order  of  difficulty.  A  longer  and  more  elaborate  test  than  the 
check  test.  Designed  for  grades  I-VIII. 

Jorgenson,  A.  N.,  and  Greene,  H.  A.,  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests:  Ad¬ 
vanced  Examination  for  Grades  VII-XII  (Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  University  of  Iowa,  1927). 
A  diagnostic  test  in  seven  parts  designed  to  measure  paragraph 
meaning,  word  meaning,  sentence  comprehension,  sentence  organi¬ 
zation,  paragraph  organization,  ability  to  use  an  index,  and  rate  of 
silent  reading. 

Inglis,  Alexander,  The  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary  (Boston, 
Ginn  and  Co.,  1924).  A  vocabulary  test  designed  for  use  in  grades 
IX-XII. 

Kelly,  Truman  L.,  Rich,  Giles  M.,  and  Terman,  Lewis  M.,  Stanford 
Achievement  Test:  Reading  Examination  (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.,  1922).  A  silent-reading  test  in  three  parts: 
paragraph  meaning,  sentence  meaning,  and  word  meaning.  De¬ 
signed  for  grades  II-VIII. 

Monroe,  Walter  S.,  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  Revised  (Test 
II  for  grades  VII-VIII,  Test  III  for  grades  IX-XII)  (Bloomington, 
Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1920).  A  short  test  giving 
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measures  of  rate  and  comprehension  based  on  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  interpret  short  paragraphs  and  react  to  them. 

Nelson,  M.  J.,  and  Denny,  E.  C.,  The  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1929).  A  combined  test  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  paragraph  comprehension  for  use  in  senior  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

Shank,  Spencer,  The  Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension  (Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  C.  A.  Gregory,  1929).  A  test  of  paragraph  comprehension 
arranged  to  diagnose  various,  types  of  responses  such  as  selection 
of  facts,  exercise  of  judgment,  selection  of  essential  ideas,  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  distinction  between  true  and  false  statements,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  vocabulary. 

Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  and  McCall,  William  A.,  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Scale  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1921).  A  series  of  paragraphs  arranged 
in  order  of  difficulty  and  accompanied  by  questions.  Designed  to 
test  understanding  of  sentences.  For  grades  IV-XII. 

Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  A  Silent  Reading  Test  for  High  Schools  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1934).  A  test  in  three 
parts  designed  to  measure  rate,  vocabulary,  and  paragraph  com¬ 
prehension.  For  grades  VII-IX. 

Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.,  Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales:  History,  General 
Science,  and  English  Literature  (Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  1921  and  1922).  Three  tests  designed  to  measure 
ability  to  read  specific  fields  of  subject-matter.  Passages  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  difficulty. 

Whipple’s  High  School  and  College  Reading  Test  (Bloomington,  Ill., 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.).  Measures  ability  to  give  attention 
for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  to  material  of  the  type  encountered  in 
daily  work  in  high  school  and  college. 


CHAPTER  V 


DIAGNOSING  DEFICIENCIES  OF  RETARDED  READERS 

After  the  retarded  readers  in  a  school  have  been  identified 
by  means  of  a  survey  of  reading  achievements,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  character  and  cause  of  each  pupil's  deficiencies 
before  effective  remedial  or  corrective  measures  can  be  applied. 
Therefore,  a  careful  diagnosis  of  each  pupil's  deficiencies 
should  precede  all  efforts  to  provide  instruction. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  individual  case  of  retardation  should  be 
directed  toward  the  answers  to  three  questions:  (1)  What  is 
the  character  of  the  pupil's  deficiencies?  (2)  When  did  the 
deficiencies  begin?  (3)  What  caused  them  to  begin?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  supply  the  ultimate  goals  toward 
which  all  diagnostic  procedures  are  directed  and,  in  large 
measure,  determine,  the  character  of  the  instruction.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  a  series  of  diagnostic  proce¬ 
dures  which  may  be  used  with  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school  to  determine  answers  to  these  questions. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  extent  to  which  diagnostic 
procedures  should  be  carried  varies  with  individuals.  In  milder 
cases  of  retardation  a  limited  examination  is  sufficient.  In  such 
cases  the  diagnosis  should  be  carried  to  the  point  that  the  pupil 
may  be  assigned  to  an  instructional  group  whose  deficiencies 
are  similar  to  his  own  and  in  which  he  will  receive  appropriate 
corrective  instruction.  In  extreme  cases  of  retardation  more 
elaborate  diagnoses  are  essential.  The  discussions  which  follow 
are  designed  to  include  all  the  steps  of  a  thorough  and  system¬ 
atic  diagnosis.  The  remedial  teacher  will  be  governed  by  the 
needs  of  each  pupil  in  deciding  upon  the  steps  to  be  used.  As  a 
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matter  of  practice  it  is  preferable  to  carry  the  study  of  a  case 
further  than  absolutely  necessary  instead  of  forming  hasty 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  data. 

DETERMINING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Sources  of  information.  The  procedures  of  identifying  re¬ 
tarded  readers,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  really  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  steps  in  determining  the  character  of  a  pupil’s 
deficiencies.  A  pupil’s  cumulative  record,  the  reports  of  his  in¬ 
structors  regarding  school  progress,  and  the  results  of  a  testing 
program  supply  much  valuable  information  and  furnish 
numerous  clues  regarding  the  character  of  reading  deficiencies. 
Further  steps  are  based  on  this  preliminary  information  and 
are  merely  a  continuation  of  the  investigations  begun  during 
the  process  of  identification.  In  carrying  the  study  of  a  case 
further,  the  remedial  teacher  may  make  use  of  additional  read¬ 
ing  tests  and  informal  reading  exercises,  and  may  observe 
certain  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  reading 
process. 

Interpreting  the  results  of  reading  tests.  A  testing  program 
similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  does  not 
provide  all  the  measures  of  reading  ability  which  a  thorough 
analysis  of  a  case  of  retardation  requires.  Tests  which  measure 
other  phases  of  reading  ability  are  necessary  for  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  a  case.  For  example,  if  an  oral-reading  test 
is  not  included  in  the  preliminary  survey,  it  may  be  used  in 
completing  the  examination.  These  tests  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  individually  in  order  that  the  remedial  teacher  may 
observe  carefully  the  reading  practices  of  each  pupil.  During 
the  examination  the  remedial  teacher  should  make  careful 
notes  of  all  observations  which  might  aid  in  interpreting  test 
results. 

Some  reading  tests  contain  graded  material,  ranging  from 
relatively  easy  to  relatively  difficult.  A  pupil’s  performances 
on  such  tests  usually  disclose  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot 
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interpret  the  material  with  facility.  If  a  pupil  interprets  the 
easier  passages  accurately,  but  cannot  interpret  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  ones,  it  is  evident  that  his  power  of  comprehension 
is  limited  to  relatively  easy  materials.  If  he  makes  numerous 
errors  on  both  easy  and  difficult  passages,  it  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  direct  his  attention  effectively  to  content. 

Other  reading  tests  require  pupils  to  react  to  thought- 
provoking  questions.  If  a  pupil  is  unable  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  correctly,  his  performances  suggest  that  he  cannot  make 
effective  use  of  reading  in  study  activities. 

Oral-reading  tests  are  used  to  determine  deficiencies  in  recog¬ 
nition  and  expression.  They  may  reveal  inaccuracy  in  the 
recognition  of  familiar  words,  inability  to  cope  with  new  words, 
or  irregular  rhythm  in  expression.  A  careful  analysis  of  oral¬ 
reading  performance  is  an  essential  step  in  diagnosis. 

Exact  measures  of  rate  of  reading  can  be  obtained  readily 
by  means  of  standardized  reading  tests.  By  comparing  scores 
made  by  pupils  with  established  norms  or  with  class  medians, 
slow  readers  and  rapid  readers  may  be  distinguished.  The 
tests  employed  in  the  reading  survey  usually  provide  measures 
of  rate  of  reading.  It  is  advisable  to  verify  the  results  of  these 
tests  either  by  repeating  the  tests  or  by  using  additional  tests 
before  accepting  them  as  thoroughly  reliable.  As  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  III,  the  facts  disclosed  about  a  pupil’s  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  facts  known  about  his 
power  of  interpretation  and  his  power  of  word  recognition. 

Analyses  of  performance  on  tests  similar  to  those  just 
described  are  much  more  significant  for  diagnostic  purposes 
than  comparisons  of  scores  with  grade  norms  or  class  medians. 
Descriptive  statements  of  the  character  of  deficiencies  may  be 
formulated  as  a  result  of  analysis.  Comparisons  of  scores  with 
grade  norms  or  class  medians  reveal  little  information  relative 
to  the  exact  character  of  reading  deficiencies. 

Diagnosis  through  informal  reading  exercises.  Pupils  fre¬ 
quently  react  in  a  more  nearly  normal  manner  when  reading 
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informally  than  when  being  tested.  Consequently,  informal 
reading  exercises  provide  opportunity  for  the  remedial  teacher 
to  discover  deficiencies  which  may  not  be  revealed  by  reading 
tests.  Exercises  such  as  executing  printed  directions,  reading 
silently  from  textbooks  followed  by  oral  reproduction,  reading 
orally  from  textbooks,  reading  to  find  answers  to  questions, 
reading  to  formulate  titles  to  paragraphs,  reading  to  select 
the  main  thoughts  and  supporting  details,  and  reading  to  detect 
errors  in  interpretation  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  performances  on  informal  reading  exer¬ 
cises  with  the  same  degree  of  objectivity  as  performances  on 
reading  tests.  Nevertheless,  they  supply  the  remedial  teacher 
with  much  information  which  aids  in  analyzing  deficiencies. 
For  example,  the  informal  exercises  mentioned  above  may 
reveal  answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Can  the  pupil  interpret  with  facility  materials  of  the  level  of 
difficulty  ordinarily  assigned  in  his  regular  school  work? 

2.  Can  he  comprehend  the  more  important  thoughts  of  a  passage 
at  a  single  reading? 

3.  Can  he  interpret  a  passage  satisfactorily  on  rereading? 

4.  Is  excessive  rereading  necessary  for  interpretation? 

5.  Does  he  read  carefully  enough  to  comprehend  full  and  complete 
answers  to  questions,  or  is  he  satisfied  with  superficial  interpreta¬ 
tion? 

6.  Does  he  recognize  his  own  shortcomings  when  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  correct  his  own  errors? 

7.  Can  he  direct  his  attention  effectively  to  content? 

8.  Can  he  secure  the  exact  thought  of  an  author? 

9.  Does  his  oral  reading  give  evidence  of  intelligent  interpretation, 
or  is  it  jerky  and  expressionless? 

10.  Does  he  distinguish  between  relative  values  such  as  the  difference 
between  main  thoughts  and  supporting  details? 

11.  Can  he  select  pertinent  material  in  response  to  questions? 

Observing  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
reading  process.  During  the  analysis  of  a  pupil’s  reading  prac¬ 
tices  the  remedial  teacher  may  observe  certain  physiological 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  reading  process  which  aid  in 
diagnosis.  Inaudible  vocalization  may  be  detected  from  lip- 
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movements  or  movements  of  throat  muscles.  Excessive  head- 
movement  as  the  eyes  pass  along  the  line  of  print  is  readily 
discernible.  The  manner  of  expression  in  oral  reading  usually 
indicates  whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  interpreting  intelligently. 
Irregularities  in  eye-movements  may  be  detected  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  implications  of  eye- 
movements  in  reading. 

Observation  of  eye-movements  requires  considerably  more 
technical  information  than  observation  of  the  other  items  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Before  attempting  to 
observe  eye-movements,  the  remedial  teacher  should  analyze 
carefully  several  eye-movement  plates  such  as  those  given  in 
Chapters  II,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  to  become  familiar  with  the 
information  which  eye-movements  reveal.  Excessive  fixations, 
excessive  regressions,  and  inaccurate  return  sweeps  can  be 
observed  readily.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  fixations  and 
regressions  may  be  made,  but  they  occur  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  impossible  to  count  them  accurately  by  observation. 
The  observer  soon  learns  to  distinguish  ineffective  readers  by 
their  eye-movements.  A  simple  method  of  observing  eye- 
movements  is  to  seat  the  reader  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  table 
and  take  a  position  from  which  his  eyes  may  be  observed. 
Note  the  character  of  the  eye-movements  during  the  reading 
of  relatively  simple  passages.  In  laboratory  schools  which  have 
the  necessary  equipment  observation  of  eye-movements  may 
be  replaced  by  photography. 

DETERMINING  THE  ORIGIN  AND  CAUSE  OF  READING 
DEFICIENCIES 

Sources  of  information.  The  origin  and  cause  of  reading 
deficiencies  can  be  determined  seldom,  if  ever,  from  an  analysis 
of  the  deficiencies  alone.  In  order  to  trace  deficiencies  to  their 
origin  and  to  determine  the  causes  underlying  them,  the 
remedial  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognize  conditioning  factors 
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in  the  school  history,  home  environment,  social  contacts,  health 
status  and  physical  history,  mental  ability,  and  personality 
traits  of  the  individual.  If  time  permits,  a  systematic  survey 
of  these  items  is  desirable.  When  a  systematic  survey  is  im¬ 
practicable,  the  alert  teacher  may  discover  items  of  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  course  of  her  usual  contacts  with  pupil,  parents, 
and  school  records. 

Assembling  information.  In  a  systematic  survey  of  condi¬ 
tioning  factors  the  case-study  method  is  used.  Information  is 
assembled  by  interviewing  pupils,  parents,  former  teachers, 
and  others;  by  studying  school  records;  by  consulting  spe¬ 
cialists  such  as  school  physicians,  dentists,  oculists,  and  school 
psychologists;  and  by  mental  and  educational  examinations. 
A  systematic  survey  requires  the  services  of  a  regular  remedial 
teacher  or  of  an  interested  teacher  who  has  adequate  time  for 
making  investigations. 

In  diagnosing  a  case  attention  should  be  given  to  any  item 
of  information  which  may  aid  in  interpreting  progress  in 
reading.  Frequently  items  which  appear  at  first  to  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  are  discovered  later  to  be  extremely  important.  Careful 
and  accurate  records  should  be  made.  Items,  especially  those 
obtained  by  interviewing,  should  be  verified  by  consulting  two 
or  more  independent  sources. 

Assembling  and  interpreting  school  histories.  When  cumu¬ 
lative  records  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ter  are  not  available,  much  information  regarding  a  pupil’s 
school  progress  may  be  obtained  through  interviews  with 
former  teachers  and  parents,  and  through  conferences  with 
the  pupil  himself.  Even  when  cumulative  records  are  avail¬ 
able,  interviews  assist  in  interpreting  the  information  in  school 
records  by  revealing  the  relation  of  the  pupil’s  experiences  or 
lack  of  experiences  to  progress  in  reading. 

The  origin  or  reading  deficiencies  can  be  traced  sometimes  to 
the  preschool  experience  of  a  pupil.  Many  parents  provide 
training  in  reading  either  by  special  tutors  or  by  older  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family  before  the  child  starts  to  school.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  training  is  important  in  diagnostic  work  because  it 
sometimes  aids  in  explaining  attitudes  toward  reading  or  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  changes  in  method.  In  addition  to 
private  instruction,  nursery-school  and  kindergarten  training 
are  significant.  Pupils  who  have  had  such  training  enter  school 
with  a  background  of  experience  which  is  especially  valuable 
in  learning  to  read.  Either  the  lack  of  such  experience  or  atti¬ 
tudes  developed  as  a  result  of  it  may  aid  in  explaining  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  initial  stages  of  reading. 

A  knowledge  of  a  pupil’s  progress  through  the  lower  grades 
is  helpful  in  understanding  deficiencies  in  reading  in  higher 
grades.  Pupils  who  have  skipped  grades,  those  who  have 
records  of  long  periods  of  absence,  or  those  who  have  records  of 
irregular  attendance  are  handicapped  frequently  by  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  training  which  influence  growth  in  reading  ability. 
Pupils  who  have  repeated  grades  sometimes  develop  unwhole¬ 
some  attitudes  toward  reading.  Any  irregularity  in  progress 
should  be  investigated  to  ascertain  its  influence,  if  any,  on 
progress  in  reading. 

Reading  deficiencies  may  also  originate  in  disciplinary  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  a  school  history  reveals  such  difficulties,  the  remedial 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  a  description  of  the 
means  used  to  correct  the  trouble,  the  extent  to  which  correc¬ 
tive  measures  were  successful,  and  the  influence,  if  any,  of  the 
experience  on  the  attitudes  of  the  pupil  toward  reading. 

Interpreting  the  home  environment.  Information  relating  to 
the  home  environment  may  be  obtained  by  interviewing  the 
pupil,  his  parents,  and  others.  Many  items  relating  to  home 
conditions  are  confidential  in  character  and  should  be  so 
treated  by  the  remedial  teacher.  Such  data  should  be  regarded 
as  professional  information  to  be  divulged  only  to  persons  who 
will  make  appropriate  use  of  it.  The  attitude  of  the  successful 
remedial  teacher  toward  a  pupil  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
physician  toward  his  patient  or  the  lawyer  toward  his  client. 
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Parents  and  others  are  justified  in  withholding  confidential 
information  unless  they  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  properly 
used.  It  is  properly  used  only  when  it  is  employed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  it  concerns.  It  should  never  be 
divulged  as  gossip  even  to  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the 
remedial  teacher. 

A  knowledge  of  home  conditions  may  include  one  or  more 
items  of  information  relating  to  reading.  The  intellectual  in¬ 
terests  of  members  of  the  home  often  influence  reading  interests 
and  habits.  A  pupil  who  lives  in  a  home  of  few  intellectual 
interests  is  not  likely  to  find  there  a  stimulus  to  reading.  A 
pupil  whose  home  life  is  unhappy  or  wlm  experiences  unde¬ 
sirable  family  relations  with  which  he  is  unable  to  cope  may 
divert  into  other  channels  interests  which  might  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  reading.  A  knowledge  of  the  size  and  character  of 
the  home  library,  the  character  of  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  available  in  the  home,  the  character  of  the  pupil’s  per¬ 
sonal  library,  and  the  proximity  of  public  libraries  aids  in  de¬ 
termining  the  facilities  for  reading  available  to  the  pupil.  A 
pupil  who  has  access  to  material  has  greater  opportunities 
for  gaining  experience  in  reading  than  one  who  does  not  have 
such  facilities.  A  knowledge  of  the  use  which  a  pupil  makes 
of  facilities  for  reading  as  disclosed  by  his  reading  habits  also 
aids  in  accounting  for  his  progress  in  reading. 

Interpreting  social  contacts.  A  knowledge  of  the  social  con¬ 
tacts  of  a  pupil  is  of  chief  significance  in  accounting  for  in¬ 
terests  and  attitudes.  Some  social  contacts  are  conducive  to 
intellectual  endeavor;  others  are  not.  If  such  contacts  stimu¬ 
late  perverse  attitudes  toward  school  progress,  they  often  aid 
in  accounting  for  deficiencies  in  reading. 

Surveying  health  status  and  physical  history.  Physical 
handicaps  may  affect  progress  in  reading  directly  or  indirectly. 
For  example,  a  long  period  of  illness  may  account  for  inade¬ 
quate  experience  in  reading  at  a  significant  stage  in  an  individ- 
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ual’s  development.  Again,  if  a  pupil  has  a  history  of  con¬ 
tinuous  or  frequently  intermittent  periods  of  illness  resulting 
in  too  much  care  or  overindulgence  at  home,  such  conditions 
may  account  for  unwholesome  attitudes  toward  reading  and 
other  school  work.  And  again,  if  a  pupil  has  eye  defects  which 
interfere  with  perception  or  which  make  reading  inadvisable, 
such  defects  aid  in  accounting  for  retarded  development. 

Of  course,  any  adequate  examination  of  the  health  status  or 
physical  history  of  a  pupil  requires  the  services  of  a  competent 
school  physician.  In  special  cases,  the  services  of  other  special¬ 
ists  are  necessary.  The  chief  responsibility  of  the  remedial 
teacher  is  to  interpret  the  results  of  such  examinations  to 
determine  their  influence,  if  any,  on  reading. 

Interpreting  mental  tests.  Inferior  mental  ability  may  be 
a  cause  for  slow  progress  in  reading.  Mental  tests  are  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  measuring  mental  ability.  However, 
since  reading  ability  may  influence  the  results  of  mental  tests, 
such  results  should  be  carefully  verified  before  deciding  that 
slow  progress  in  reading  is  caused  by  inferior  mental  ability. 
If  a  group  test  which  involves  reading  is  employed  in  measur¬ 
ing  mental  ability,  the  results  may  be  verified  by  testing  again 
with  an  individual  mental  test  or  a  non-language  mental  test. 
Test  results  may  be  verified  also  by  the  school  history  as  men¬ 
tally  retarded  pupils  usually  have  a  history  of  slow  progress 
in  all  subjects.  Unless  the  data  from  these  sources  point  con¬ 
sistently  to  mental  retardation,  it  is  well  to  search  elsewhere 
for  the  cause  of  retardation  in  reading. 

Interpreting  personality  traits.  In  the  course  of  a  remedial 
teacher’s  contacts  with  a  pupil  she  has  abundant  opportunity 
to  observe  and  interpret  personality  traits.  As  shown  in 
Chapter  II,  personality  traits  may  be  associated  with  reading 
deficiencies.  In  diagnosing  a  case  the  task  of  the  remedial 
teacher  is  to  determine  the  possible  relation  between  the  traits 
discovered  and  the  deficiencies  which  accompany  them. 
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DIAGNOSING  THE  CASE 

Many  of  the  items  described  in  the  last  two  sections  are  not 
available  for  some  cases,  and  many  of  the  items  do  not  apply 
to  every  case.  In  diagnosing  a  case  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
remedial  teacher  to  collect  and  organize  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  consistent  story.  In  a  sense  the  diagnosis  of  a  case 
is  a  process  of  eliminating  material  which  is  irrelevant  and  of 
selecting  and  organizing  that  which  can  be  used.  The  remedial 
teacher  is  guided  in  the  process  by  the  questions  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  i.e.,  (1)  What  is  the  character 
of  the  pupil’s  deficiencies?  (2)  When  did  the  deficiencies  orig¬ 
inate?  and  (3)  What  caused  the  deficiencies?  Milder  cases  of 
retardation  may  not  require  elaborate  diagnosis,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  carry  all  cases  far  enough  to  establish  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  deficiencies  and  the  causes. 

Chapters  VII-IX  contain  reports  of  three  cases  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  techniques  described  in  this  chapter.  The  reader 
should  refer  to  these  case  reports  for  illustrations  of  completely 
worked-out  diagnoses. 


SUMMARY 

After  a  retarded  reader  has  been  identified,  further  exami¬ 
nation  is  necessary  to  determine  the  character  and  cause  of 
the  pupil’s  deficiencies.  The  character  of  the  reading  defi¬ 
ciencies  is  determined  through  an  individual  analysis  of  the 
reading  practices  of  the  pupil.  The  cause  of  reading  deficiencies 
may  be  located  by  making  a  careful  survey  of  all  influences 
likely  to  affect  the  pupil’s  reading  development.  A  systematic 
survey  includes  a  study  of  the  school  history,  home  environ¬ 
ment,  social  contacts,  health  status  and  physical  history,  men¬ 
tal  ability,  and  personality  traits  of  the  pupil.  As  a  result  of 
the  study  the  remedial  teacher  should  be  able  to  describe  the 
pupil’s  deficiencies,  to  indicate  when  they  started,  and  to 
describe  the  underlying  causes. 
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Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Make  careful  analyses  of  one  or  more  case  reports  from  other 
authors.  Prepare  in  outline  form  a  statement  of  the  following  items 
from  each  report:  (1)  introductory  description  of  the  case  including 
sex,  age,  grade,  etc.;  (2)  evidence  of  difficulty  and  need  of  special 
treatment;  (3)  specific  types  of  deficiencies  discovered;  (4)  causes 
of  deficiencies;  (5)  origin  of  deficiencies. 

2.  Outline  in  detail  the  techniques  you  would  employ  in  diagnosing 
a  case  of  retarded  reading  discovered  in  a  class  you  were  teaching. 

3.  Select  a  battery  of  reading  tests  which  are  so  constructed  as  to 
be  especially  valuable  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

4.  Plan  an  interview  with  a  parent  concerning  a  child’s  reading 
deficiencies. 

5.  In  studying  a  case  of  retardation  in  reading  what  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  would  you  attempt  to  secure  from  the  following  specialists: 
school  physician,  school  nurse,  oculist,  dentist,  psychologist,  dietician? 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  REMEDIAL  AND 
CORRECTIVE  MEASURES 

The  preceding  chapter  contains  a  detailed  discussion  of  pro¬ 
cedures  which  may  be  used  to  determine  the  character,  the 
origin,  and  the  cause  of  reading  deficiencies.  The  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  diagnostic  procedures  is  to  furnish  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  purposeful  selection  of  remedial  and  corrective 
measures.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  offer  suggestions 
for  selecting,  organizing,  and  administering  such  measures. 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  SELECTION  OF  REMEDIAL 
AND  CORRECTIVE  MEASURES 

Distinction  between  remedial  and  corrective  measures. 
Remedial  measures  differ  from  corrective  measures  only  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individuals. 
Throughout  this  book  the  term  remedial  implies  individual  in¬ 
struction  based  on  thorough  diagnosis;  the  term  corrective 
implies  group  instruction  based  on  the  common  needs  of  a 
number  of  individuals.  The  general  principles  governing  the 
selection  of  measures  for  the  two  forms  of  instruction  are 
similar. 

Character  of  instruction  determined  by  diagnosis.  Remedial 
and  corrective  measures  cannot  be  selected  purposefully  until 
the  relations  between  a  pupil’s  deficiencies  and  the  causes 
underlying  them  are  understood.  For  example,  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  for  improving  rate  of  reading  are  dependent  upon  the 
cause  for  slow  reading.  In  one  case  slow  reading  may  be 
caused  by  a  pupil’s  inability  to  apprehend  meaning,  resulting 
in  much  rereading.  In  another  case  slow  reading  may  be  due 
to  inefficient  habits  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  such  as  exces¬ 
sive  vocalization  or  excessive  head  movement.  Similarly,  in  one 
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case  deficiencies  in  interpretation  may  be  caused  by  limited 
reading  experience ;  in  another  case  the  deficiencies  may  be  due 
to  improper  habits  of  application.  Instructional  procedures 
suited  to  one  of  these  cases  will  not  be  suited  to  the  others. 

Instruction  may  be  designed  to  overcome  causes.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  remedial  and  corrective  measures  should  be  designed  to 
overcome  the  causes  of  deficiencies.  For  example,  if  the  cause 
of  a  pupil’s  deficiencies  is  lack  of  reading  experience,  this 
cause  may  be  corrected  by  stimulating  much  reading  of  varied 
character.  In  some  cases  the  correction  of  the  cause  is  in¬ 
advisable  or  impossible.  For  example,  a  pupil  may  be  a  slow 
learner  and,  for  that  reason,  retarded  in  reading.  Appropriate 
instruction  may  accelerate  the  development  of  his  reading 
ability,  but  it  will  not  correct  the  cause  of  his  slow  progress. 
In  such  cases  remedial  or  corrective  instruction  may  improve 
reading  ability  even  though  the  cause  of  poor  reading  is  not 
overcome.  In  all  cases  the  causes  should  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  because  instruction  designed  to  attack  deficiencies 
without  reference  to  the  causes  may  prove  ineffective. 

Adapting  instruction  to  the  needs  of  individuals.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  retarded  readers  may  present  problems  which  are 
similar,  but  the  problems  are  seldom  exactly  alike.  For 
example,  two  pupils  may  be  rapid  superficial  readers.  One 
pupil  may  be  a  naturally  rapid  worker  and  may  respond 
readily  to  remedial  measures  designed  to  direct  attention  more 
effectively  to  content.  The  other  pupil  may  be  of  an  impulsive 
disposition,  easily  excitable,  and  may  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  respond  to  similar  remedial  measures.  In  the  second  case 
personality  adjustments  are  involved  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  first  case.  Similarly,  other  adjustments  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  demand  a  clear  understanding  of  the  needs  of  each 
pupil  and  require  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
remedial  teacher. 

Motivating  interest  in  reading.  In  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school  the  problem  of  stimulating  and  maintaining  in- 
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terest  in  remedial  and  corrective  training  demands  special 
attention.  Frequently,  the  retarded  reader  is  not  aware  of  his 
own  handicaps  and  does  not  sense  the  necessity  for  or  the 
value  of  the  special  training.  In  such  cases  the  training  in  read¬ 
ing  may  be  considered  something  extraneous  or  non-essential. 
Furthermore,  pupils  are  sometimes  resentful  at  being  selected 
for  special  types  of  instruction  not  required  of  all  their  class¬ 
mates.  Care  should  be  taken  to  anticipate  and  prevent  these 
and  other  types  of  unwholesome  reactions. 

If  pupils  can  be  led  to  sense  their  handicaps  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  the  special  help,  they  usually  respond  favor¬ 
ably.  If  genuine  interest  in  self-improvement  is  aroused,  the 
problem  of  motivation  is  practically  solved.  Interest  may  be 
motivated  by  selecting  reading  materials  which  make  special 
appeals  to  individuals,  by  introducing  the  pupil  to  new  fields 
of  reading  matter,  by  informing  each  pupil  of  his  own  progress 
as  shown  by  tests,  by  keeping  evidence  of  improvement  and 
knowledge  of  desirable  goals  continually  before  each  pupil, 
and  by  stimulating  each  pupil  to  excel  his  own  records. 

Formulating  a  plan  of  instruction.  As  soon  as  the  diagnostic 
procedures  in  a  case  have  been  carried  to  the  point  that  in¬ 
struction  is  practicable,  a  tentative  plan  may  be  devised,  and 
training  may  be  begun.  The  plan  should  include  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished  and  a  careful 
selection  of  instructional  measures.  The  plan  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  admit  of  frequent  revision  as  new  evidence  about  the 
case  is  accumulated.  In  fact  the  discovery  of  new  evidence  as 
instructional  measures  are  tried  out  often  leads  to  revisions  of 
the  diagnosis  and  of  the  plan  of  instruction. 

SUGGESTIVE  LIST  OF  REMEDIAL  AND  CORRECTIVE 
MEASURES 

Before  considering  specific  instructional  measures,  a  word 
of  caution  concerning  a  common  misconception  is  desirable. 
Remedial  and  corrective  instruction  is  conceived  sometimes  as 
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Have  pupils  read  to  find  expressive 
words,  descriptive  words,  etc. 

Assist  pupil  to  derive  word  meanings  in¬ 
dependently  by  directing  attention  to 
context. 
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fectively  to  content  tention  to  content.) 

Reading  material  too  difficult  Use  easier  material. 

Inadequate  training  in  oral  reading  Have  pupils  choose,  prepare,  and  read  se¬ 

lections  for  entertainment  of  other 
pupils. 
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a  special  form  of  teaching  which  is  radically  different  from 
ordinary  classroom  instruction  and  which  requires  unusual 
methods.  The  fact  is  that,  in  general,  the  same  principles  of 
learning  and  the  same  methods  of  teaching  that  are  used  in 
regular  reading  classes  may  be  adapted  to  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  teaching.  Only  a  few  extreme  types  of  disability  require 
special  methods.  The  chief  difference  between  remedial  and 
corrective  teaching  and  the  usual  teaching  of  reading  is  found 
in  the  diagnostic  procedures  which  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt 
the  training  to  the  needs  of  individuals. 

In  selecting  instructional  measures  it  is  helpful  to  be  familiar 
with  those  which  remedial  teachers  have  found  effective  for 
overcoming  certain  types  of  deficiencies.  The  foregoing 
tabulation  gives  a  number  of  such  measures.  It  also  sug¬ 
gests  a  number  of  possible  relations  between  deficiencies  and 
causes  and  describes  appropriate  remedial  and  corrective  meas¬ 
ures.  In  compiling  the  list  of  suggestions,  selection  has  been 
limited  to  measures  which  have  been  used  with  pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  and  high  school.  The  tabulation  is  intended  to  be 
suggestive  only.  The  remedial  teacher  should  be  alert  continu¬ 
ally  to  the  possibility  of  using  other  procedures  as  necessity 
and  opportunity  arise. 


ADMINISTERING  CORRECTIVE  INSTRUCTION  TO  PUPILS 
IN  GROUPS 

Organizing  instructional  groups.  In  order  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  corrective  instruction  in  classes,  it  is  desirable  that  pupils 
exhibiting  similar  deficiencies  be  grouped  together.  The  survey 
of  reading  achievements  followed  by  such  diagnostic  proce¬ 
dures  as  are  necessary  furnish  the  bases  for  such  groupings. 
For  example,  pupils  who  encounter  difficulties  in  word  recog¬ 
nition  and  other  fundamental  mechanics  of  reading  may  be 
placed  in  one  group ;  fluent  oral  readers  who  have  not  learned 
to  direct  attention  effectively  to  content  may  be  placed  in 
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another  group;  and  slow  readers  who  encounter  difficulties  in 
interpretation  may  be  placed  in  a  third  group. 

Shields  1  reports  the  following  organization  of  ability  groups 
and  differentiated  instruction  for  reading  classes  in  the  sixth 
grade.  It  is  suggestive  of  one  type  of  grouping  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 


Ability  Groups 

1 .  The  best  readers :  pupils 
whose  rate  of  reading  and 
ability  to  comprehend  what  is 
read  are  high  for  particular 
class 


2.  Slow  but  thorough  readers. 
These  pupils  may  score  as 
high  on  comprehension  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Group  1,  but  they 
read  too  slowly 


3.  Children  who  skim  rapidly, 
but  fail  to  understand  or  re¬ 
tain;  whose  mechanics  are 


Instructional  Procedure 

1.  Materials:  Supplementary 
readers  (sixth  grade  up), 
library  books,  reference  books 
(other  subject  material),  mag¬ 
azines,  plays 

Activities:  Reports  to  class  on 
special  material,  preparation 
of  auditorium  programs, 
dramatization,  audience  read¬ 
ing  to  class  of  special  material, 
free  reading,  helping  poor 
readers  in  Group  4,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  test  questions  for 
Groups  3  and  4 

2.  Materials:  Supplementary 
readers  (fifth  and  sixth 
grade),  most  interesting  selec¬ 
tions;  library  books,  interest¬ 
ing  narrative;  flash  cards, 
phrase  and  sentence;  very  lit¬ 
tle  work-type  material 
Activities :  Silent  reading  only, 
use  of  individual  rate  charts, 
time  limit  for  all  reading, 
rapid  use  of  flash  cards,  all 
reading  checked  for  compre¬ 
hension  after  first  reading 

3.  Materials:  Supplementary 
readers  (fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades) ;  selected  work- 


1  Arranged  from  James  M.  Shields,  “Teaching  Reading  through 
Ability-Grouping,”  Journal  of  Educational  Method,  Vol.  7  (September- 
October,  1927),  pp.  7-10.  By  permission  of  the  journal. 
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Ability  Groups 

good,  but  whose  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  poor.  They  are  the  op¬ 
posites  of  Group  2 


4.  Children  who  are  low  in  both 
rate  and  comprehension 


Instructional  Procedure 
type  material;  reference  books 
(other  subject  material) ;  text¬ 
books  in  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  health; 
plays 

Activities:  Set  purpose  for  all 
reading,  pupil  set,  if  possible; 
all  reading  checked  for  com¬ 
prehension,  but  no  time  limit ; 
note-taking;  outlining;  illus¬ 
trating;  audience  reading; 
some  dramatization 

4.  Materials:  Supplementary 
readers  (lower  grade) ;  easy, 
interesting  material  only ; 
library  books,  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  interests ; 
flash  cards 

Activities:  Oral  reading  to 
teacher  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses,  but  not  to  class;  free 
reading;  rapid  use  of  word 
and  phrase  cards 
(This  group  may  at  times  be 
combined  with  Groups  2  and  3 
for  special  exercises  in  rate 
and  comprehension.  Most  of 
teacher’s  time  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this  group.  Start 
where  child  is;  not  where  he  is 
supposed  to  be.) 


This  grouping  was  designed  to  include  all  pupils  in  the  class 
whether  or  not  retarded.  Of  course,  such  a  grouping  would  be 
desirable  in  the  sixth  grade.  In  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school  the  best  readers,  described  under  Group  1,  may  be 
excused  from  instruction  in  reading.  Diagnosis  of  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  pupils  would  be  likely  to  suggest  other  groupings. 
The  materials  and  activities  would  differ  in  the  upper  grades 
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and  high  school.  The  general  plan,  however,  might  be  adjusted 
to  any  grade. 

When  schools  are  large  enough  to  permit  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  pupils  with  similar  deficiencies  should  be  segregated  into 
separate  classes.  If  segregation  is  inconvenient  or  impractical, 
several  groups  may  be  taught  in  one  class  by  means  of  dif¬ 
ferentiated  instruction. 

In  corrective  teaching  in  groups  some  pupils  who  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  are  usually  discovered.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  extend  the  diagnosis  in  such  cases.  If  further  diag¬ 
nosis  justifies  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction, 
these  pupils  may  be  transferred  to  other  groups,  or  they  may 
be  given  individual  remedial  instruction.  In  corrective  teaching 
no  grouping  should  be  considered  final  until  all  members  of 
the  group  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Corrective  measures  including  several  types  of  instruction. 
When  an  effort  is  made  to  correct  the  reading  deficiencies  of 
several  pupils  in  one  class,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  organize 
a  plan  of  corrective  instruction  which  will  improve  several 
phases  of  reading  simultaneously.  In  mild  cases  of  retardation 
such  an  arrangement  may  prove  not  only  economical  of  time, 
but  also  effective  from  the  instructional  standpoint.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  involving  several  types  of  training  follows.  Plans 
including  other  types  of  instruction  may  be  organized  in  a 
similar  manner. 

This  plan  is  designed  to  accomplish  four  objectives:  (1)  to 
stimulate  interest  in  self-improvement  in  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  (2)  to  increase  rate  of  reading  by  providing 
regular  practice  in  rapid  silent  reading,  (3)  to  improve  compre¬ 
hension  and  interpretation  by  directing  attention  to  content, 
and  (4)  to  stimulate  a  conscious  effort  to  eliminate  vocaliza¬ 
tion. 

Since  the  first  objective  of  this  plan  is  to  interest  pupils  in 
making  a  systematic  attempt  to  improve  their  own  reading 
abilities  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  enlist  their  cooperation. 
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Each  pupil  must  feel  that  participation  in  the  plan  is  volun¬ 
tary.  Usually  a  pupil’s  cooperation  can  be  enlisted  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  results  of  his  reading  examination,  pointing  out  his 
handicaps,  and  then  offering  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  his 
deficiencies.  The  plan  of  procedure  may  be  explained  in 
advance  and  the  pupil  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider 
it  before  consenting  to  take  part  in  it.  Approached  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  pupil  is  led  to  look  upon  the  corrective  instruction  as 
a  privilege  and  to  respond  favorably. 

Interest  may  be  motivated  also  by  permitting  the  pupil  to 
select  his  own  practice  materials  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  instructor  and  by  keeping  the  pupil  informed  of  his  im¬ 
provement  through  weekly  measures  of  progress.  The  progress 
records  for  each  pupil  may  be  recorded  in  graphic  form,  pro¬ 
viding  a  continuous  picture  of  improvement.  Finally,  the 
interest  may  be  motivated  and  sustained  through  individual 
conferences  at  which  each  pupil’s  progress  is  reviewed  and  at 
which  suggestions  for  improving  reading  habits  are  made. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  set  aside  a  definite  period  for 
daily  practice  in  reading.  This  practice  period  may  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  pupil.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  pupil  read  daily  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  reme¬ 
dial  teacher,  but  definite  instructions  should  be  provided  to 
guide  the  pupil  in  establishing  desirable  reading  habits.  These 
instructions  should  be  formulated  after  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  pupil’s  reading  deficiencies  and  should  be  related  to  the 
specific  needs  of  the  pupil.  An  illustrative  set  of  instructions, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  objectives  outlined  above,  follows. 

Instructions  for  Reading  Practice 
General  Suggestions 

1.  Select  a  book  which  you  would  like  to  read,  and  bring  it  to  the 
instructor  for  approval. 

2.  Set  aside  a  time  and  place  for  daily  practice.  Practise  every  day. 

3.  Feel  free  to  come  to  the  instructor  at  any  time  with  questions.  He 
is  interested  in  your  progress  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
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How  to  Read 

1.  Read  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  at  the  same  time  be  sure  that  you 
understand  what  you  are  reading. 

2.  Try  to  understand  each  passage  the  first  time  you  read  it  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  read  it  a  second  time. 

3.  Read  each  paragraph  completely  without  stopping.  If  you  do  not 
understand,  reread  the  paragraph  as  a  whole. 

4.  As  nearly  as  possible  avoid  whispering  words  to  yourself  as  you 
read. 

Informal  reading  exercises  may  be  devised  by  the  remedial 
teacher  and  may  be  used  as  weekly  measures  of  progress.  For 
example,  one  type  of  exercise  may  be  based  on  a  page  of 
material  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  test 
understanding.  By  selecting  the  test  materials  from  the  same 
source  each  week  so  that  they  will  be  equivalent  in  difficulty 
and  similar  in  content,  each  pupil’s  performances  may  be  com¬ 
pared  from  week  to  week.  In  administering  the  test,  the  pupils 
are  instructed  to  read  as  rapidly  as  they  can  comprehend. 
The  instructor  notes  the  time  at  which  each  pupil  begins  and 
completes  the  passage  and  informs  him  of  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  read  it.  Immediately  after  reading  the  passage,  the 
pupil  checks  the  answers  to  the  questions.  By  dividing  the 
number  of  words  in  the  passage  by  the  number  of  minutes  re¬ 
quired  to  read  it,  each  pupil  may  compute  his  rate  of  reading. 
The  rate  of  each  pupil  and  the  number  of  questions  answered 
correctly  may  be  recorded  graphically  to  give  a  cumulative 
record  of  improvement.  An  illustration  of  the  arrangement  of 
materials  for  an  exercise  of  this  type  follows:  2 


Illinois 

This  great  North-Central  state  of  the  American  Union  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  nation,  geographically  and  historically.  It  is 
centrally  located,  and  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  great  railway  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  West  and  East.  Within  the  state,  or  bordering  it,  are 


2  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia ,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  3351  (Chicago,  W.  F.  Quarrie  and  Company,  1935). 
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three  of  America’s  historic  waterways,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Illinois,  while  at  its  northern  gateway  lie  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
state  contains  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  the  second  in  size  in  the 
nation  and  the  fourth  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

In  size  Illinois  ranks  twenty-third  among  the  states,  having  an 
area  of  56,665  square  miles,  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  that  of 
Texas.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  385  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth,  between  Vermillion  county  on  the  east  and  Adams  county 
on  the  west,  is  about  218  miles.  The  history  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Illinois  reflect  the  advantages  of  its  favorable  location.  With 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  northeast,  the  Mississippi  River  all  along  its 
western  border,  the  Wabash  River  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Ohio  on 
the  south,  Illinois  has  had  none  of  that  remoteness  from  which  a  state 
so  far  inland  might  be  supposed  to  suffer.  Over  these  waterways, 
before  a  network  of  railroads  spread  over  the  state,  the  products  of 
its  remarkably  fertile  soil  were  easily  despatched  to  the  populous 
regions  far  to  the  east  and  to  the  south. 

Questions 

Check  all  statements  which  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  or  which 
may  be  inferred  from  reading  it.  More  than  one  statement  may  be 
checked  under  each  question. 

1.  Illinois  is  located  in  the  _  southern, _  central-western, 

_  north-central,  _  northwestern  part  of  the  American 

Union. 

2.  Illinois  is  well  located  for  travel  by - airplane, - railway, 

_ automobile, _ steamship. 

3.  It  contains  __ ___  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  world,  _ the 

third  largest  city  in  North  America, - the  largest  city  in  the 

United  States, _ the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Illinois  is _ one  of  the  largest  states, - one  of  the  smallest 

states, _ a  state  of  average  size. 

5.  It  is  favorably  located  for _  industrial  development, _ 

farming, _ mining, _ commerce. 

6.  Its  prominence  as  a  state  is  due  to - great  political  leaders, 

_  geographical  location,  -  historical  events,  _  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  population. 

Another  type  of  exercise  may  be  based  on  a  chapter  or 
portion  of  a  chapter  of  material  selected  from  some  book  of 
interest  to  the  pupils.  A  book  containing  a  continuous  narra¬ 
tive  is  preferable.  The  same  book  should  be  used  from  week 
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to  week  in  order  that  the  materials  may  be  equivalent  in  diffi¬ 
culty  and  the  results  may  be  comparable.  In  administering  the 
exercise  the  pupils  are  timed  during  the  reading  of  a  chapter 
or  some  other  designated  portion  of  the  book.  The  number 
of  lines  read  may  be  divided  by  the  reading  time  of  each  pupil 
in  minutes.  The  resulting  quotient  is  the  pupil’s  rate  of  reading 
in  terms  of  lines  per  minute.  After  reading  the  passage,  the 
pupils  answer  a  series  of  questions  prepared  by  the  remedial 
teacher.  The  number  of  questions  answered  correctly  is  used 
as  a  measure  of  comprehension.  Each  week  the  rate  of  reading 
and  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly  are  recorded 
on  individual  graphs  as  progress  records. 

After  administering  a  reading  exercise,  the  remedial  teacher 
may  have  a  conference  with  each  pupil.  The  purposes  of  the 
conferences  are  to  stimulate  individual  effort  and  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  in  reading  habits.  The  results  of  the 
exercises  should  be  examined  and  explained.  Problems  and 
questions  connected  with  the  pupil’s  reading  practices  may  be 
discussed  also.  Weaknesses  may  be  pointed  out,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  made  for  overcoming  them.  Each  pupil  is  thus 
given  individual  guidance  and  is  stimulated  to  continuous  and 
consistent  effort. 


SELECTING  READING  MATERIALS 

The  instructional  procedures  described  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  indicate  the  necessity  for  selecting  a  variety  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  The  teacher  will  find  the  selection  of  materials 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  remedial  or  corrective  teach¬ 
ing.  Materials  must  be  not  only  of  interest  to  the  pupils  but 
also  must  be  adapted  in  difficulty  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils. 
Retarded  readers  are  seldom  able  to  read  satisfactorily  the 
materials  provided  for  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  is  forced  to  assemble  suitable  materials 
from  the  public  library,  the  school  library,  and  such  other 
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sources  as  are  available.  Because  of  the  individual  differences 
in  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  which  demand  consideration, 
it  is  impossible  to  present  a  definite  bibliography  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  No  single  book  or  single  set  of  books  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Selection  of  suitable  materials  from 
a  variety  of  sources  is  preferable.  A  number  of  types  of 
materials  from  which  selections  may  be  taken  are  described 
and  illustrated  below.  The  remedial  teacher  may  add  other 
materials  to  this  list  with  experience. 

Remedial  and  corrective  exercises.  Exercises  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  training  in  reading  have  the  advantage  of  being 
carefully  graded  according  to  difficulty.  Generally,  they  are 
organized  to  provide  objective  measures  of  progress.  They  save 
considerable  time  by  reducing  the  labor  of  selecting  and  pre¬ 
paring  materials.  In  selecting  such  exercises,  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  those  which  can  be  used  repeatedly  with  different 
groups.  This  practice  reduces  the  expense.  Published  exercises 
seldom  provide  enough  material  to  constitute  the  sole  source 
of  instruction  materials.  Their  chief  value  is  to  supplement 
materials  selected  by  the  remedial  teacher. 

Examples  : 

1.  McCall,  William  A.  and  Crabbs,  Lelah  Mae,  Standard  Test 
Lessons  in  Reading  (New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1926). 

2.  McCall,  William  A.,  Cook,  Luella  B.,  and  Norvell,  George  W., 
Experiments  in  Reading  to  Accompany  Hidden  Treasures  in 
Reading  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1934). 

Directions  for  reading  accompanied  by  materials  for  prac¬ 
tice.  Recently,  a  few  books  have  been  published  which  contain 
instructions  for  performing  certain  types  of  reading  and  prac¬ 
tice  materials  for  carrying  out  the  instructions.  Such  books 
should  prove  particularly  valuable  as  sources  for  corrective 
instruction,  especially  when  the  instruction  is  carried  on  in 
English  classes. 
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Examples: 

1.  Ahles,  Inez  M.,  and  Lawlor,  Mary,  Steps  to  Good  English 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  1935). 

2.  Bessey,  Mabel  A.,  and  Coffin,  Isabelle  P.,  Reading  Through 
Precis  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1934) ;  also 
Reading  for  Understanding  (1936). 

3.  Fuller,  H.  H.,  and  Weaver,  Andrew  T.,  How  to  Read  Aloud: 
A  Guide  to  Interpretative  Reading  (Newark,  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  and  Co.,  1935). 

4.  Salisbury,  Rachel,  Better  Work  Habits:  A  Practice  Book  on 
the  Thought  Side  of  Reading  and  Composition  (Chicago, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1932). 

Collections  of  short  stories  and  literary  selections.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  short  stories  and  collections  of  literary  selections  are 
especially  valuable  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  appeals  to 
interest  which  they  contain.  Furthermore,  since  such  collec¬ 
tions  are  available  for  different  grade  levels,  they  may  be 
chosen  with  the  view  of  their  suitableness  to  the  reading  ability 
of  pupils.  Numerous  collections  of  reading  selections  have  been 
published.  Therefore,  the  illustrations  which  follow  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  reading  material. 

Examples  : 

1.  Bolenius,  Emma  Miller,  Literature  in  the  Junior  High  School 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1926-28). 

2.  Evans,  Lawton  B.,  The  Pathfinder:  Readings  from  Modem 
Literature  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1930). 

3.  Hill,  Howard  C.,  and  Lyman,  Rollo  L.,  Reading  and  Living 
(New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1934). 

4.  Theisen,  W.  W.,  and  Leonard,  Sterling  A.,  Real  Life  Stories 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929). 

5.  Williams,  Blanche  Colton,  New  Narratives  (New  York,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  1930). 

Materials  with  adjusted  vocabulary.  Many  stories  which 
might  otherwise  challenge  the  interest  of  retarded  readers  are 
written  in  vocabulary  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend.  Recent 
research  in  vocabulary  has  made  it  possible  to  revise  such 
materials  by  adjusting  the  vocabulary  to  the  ability  level  of 
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pupils.  Stories  with  adjusted  vocabulary  should  assist  the 
remedial  teacher  in  finding  materials  which  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  readily  by  upper-grade  and  high-school  pupils. 

Example  : 

1.  The  Thorndike  Library,  12  Yols.  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 

Century  Co.,  1935,  1936). 

Readers.  Sets  of  readers  adapted  to  grades  lower  than  the 
one  in  which  retarded  readers  are  enrolled  are  excellent  sources 
of  reading  selections  when  relatively  easy  materials  are  de¬ 
sired,  provided  the  pupils  are  not  too  familiar  with  the  content 
of  them.  Readers  which  the  pupils  have  used  as  texts  seldom 
challenge  interest  because  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tent.  If  the  school  library  has  sets  of  discarded  readers  which 
the  pupils  have  not  used  as  texts,  selections  may  be  taken  from 
them.  Readers  of  the  “how-to-study”  type  are  especially 
valuable  for  improving  ability  to  interpret. 

Such  readers  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
as  reading  texts.  Pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school 
often  react  unfavorably  to  the  use  of  texts  designed  for  lower 
grades.  By  choosing  selections  from  them  and  using  them 
simultaneously  with  materials  from  other  sources,  unfavorable 
reactions  may  be  avoided. 

Textbooks  in  content  subjects.  Textbooks  and  references 
used  in  content  subjects  such  as  history,  geography,  science, 
mathematics,  English,  etc.,  are  excellent  sources  of  reading 
materials,  provided  care  is  taken  to  choose  books  and  selec¬ 
tions  which  are  not  too  difficult.  The  retarded  reader  frequently 
encounters  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reading  materials 
assigned  in  content  subjects.  He  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  assistance  in  overcoming  his  difficulties.  The  reading 
materials  thus  become  a  motivating  element  in  the  instruction. 
The  remedial  teacher,  who  uses  textbooks  as  sources  of  reading 
materials,  should  keep  in  mind  the  objectives  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading,  however,  and  avoid  becoming  a  mere  tutor  for 
pupils  encountering  difficulty  in  content  subjects. 
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DETERMINING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  planning  and  carrying  out  a  program  of  remedial  and 
corrective  instruction,  two  questions  concerning  its  effective¬ 
ness  naturally  arise:  (1)  What  is  the  character  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  reading  ability  of  pupils  during  periods  of  train¬ 
ing?  and  (2)  Does  the  improvement  persist  after  training 
has  ceased? 

Improvement  during  periods  of  training.  The  remedial 
teacher  through  close  personal  contact  with  pupils  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  collect  evidence  of  progress  or  lack  of  progress  during 
the  period  of  training.  She  may  evaluate  progress  through  her 
daily  observations  of  the  reading  habits  and  practices  of 
pupils;  she  may  collect  progress  records  from  practice  mate¬ 
rials;  she  may  give  standardized  and  informal  reading  tests 
at  intervals ;  and  she  may  consult  instructors  to  ascertain  the 
influence,  if  any,  of  the  instruction  in  reading  on  the  progress 
of  pupils  in  other  subjects.  In  laboratory  schools,  in  which 
apparatus  for  making  eye-movement  photographs  is  avail¬ 
able,  photographs  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  measuring 
progress.  Illustrations  of  the  use  of  these  means  of  measuring 
progress  are  given  in  the  reports  of  individual  cases  in 
Chapters  VII  to  IX. 

In  estimating  progress,  the  characteristics  of  the  reader  and 
the  objectives  of  instruction  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  rapid  reader  who  does  not  give  attention 
to  content  might  increase  his  scores  on  comprehension  tests 
and  might  improve  his  school  work  in  other  subjects  as  a  result 
of  appropriate  instruction  in  reading.  At  the  same  time  he 
might  decrease  his  rate  of  reading.  Despite  the  decrease  in  rate 
his  progress  would  be  satisfactory.  Similarly,  all  measures  of 
progress  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  reading  program  and  also  variations 
in  the  progress  of  individuals  may  be  illustrated  further  by  the 
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following  summary 3  of  an  analysis  of  the  progress  of  twenty- 
seven  retarded  readers  in  grades  VII-IX.  Scores  on  reading 
tests  indicated  that  twenty-three  of  the  pupils  made  greater 
improvement  during  periods  of  training  varying  from  eight  to 
twenty-four  weeks  in  length  than  would  be  expected  in  a 
year’s  school  work  without  training.  Eye-movement  photo¬ 
graphs  confirmed  the  results  of  the  tests.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  of  gain  in  test  scores  and  eye-movement  records  was 
three  to  five  times  as  large  as  the  expected  gains.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  improvement  varied  with  individuals  and  with  the 
type  of  training  provided.  Scores  on  reading  tests  show  that 
nine  pupils  made  significant  improvement  in  both  rate  and 
comprehension,  that  five  pupils  made  significant  improvement 
in  comprehension,  and  that  nine  pupils  made  significant  gains 
in  rate.  Photographs  of  eye-movements  also  reveal  varying 
results.  Eighteen  pupils  made  significant  reductions  in  the 
number  of  fixations  per  line;  seventeen  pupils  made  signifi¬ 
cant  reductions  in  the  number  of  regressions  per  line;  and 
fourteen  pupils  made  significant  reductions  in  the  duration 
of  fixations.  These  facts  indicate  that  training  in  reading  may 
be  carried  on  with  profit  to  retarded  readers  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school,  but  that  the  character  of  improvement 
varies  greatly  with  individuals. 

Permanency  of  improvement.  Permanency  of  improvement 
may  be  determined  by  follow-up  testing  and  by  records  of 
progress  in  school  work.  Follow-up  records  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months  after 
training  has  been  discontinued.  If  pupils  lapse  into  ineffective 
reading  practices,  it  is  desirable  to  diagnose  the  difficulty  and 
resume  training. 

An  analysis  4  of  the  persistence  of  improvement  of  eighteen 
retarded  readers  shows  that  some  pupils  continue  to  improve 

3  Adapted  from  an  article  by  the  author  published  in  the  School 
Review,  Vol.  39  (February,  1931),  pp.  110-111. 

4  Op.  cit. 
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after  training  has  been  discontinued.  Evidently,  such  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  put  forth  independent  effort.  Other  pupils 
fail  to  maintain  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown  at  the  close  of 
the  training  period.  Probably,  such  pupils  are  stimulated  to  a 
degree  of  effort  during  periods  of  instruction  which  does  not 
persist  after  training  ceases.  In  all  cases  in  which  significant 
improvement  was  made  during  periods  of  training  there  was 
evidence  of  persistence  of  some  of  the  improvement  for  at 
least  six  to  nine  months. 

SUMMARY 

To  be  most  effective,  remedial  and  corrective  measures  must 
be  selected  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  character  of 
reading  deficiencies  and  of  the  causes  which  underlie  them. 
The  deficiencies  of  retarded  readers  may  be  overcome  most 
effectively  by  individual  remedial  instruction.  Mild  cases  of 
reading  deficiency  may  be  corrected  by  group  instruction  pro¬ 
vided  pupils  with  similar  deficiencies  are  instructed  together. 
Remedial  measures  do  not  differ  greatly  from  corrective 
measures.  Materials  of  instruction  may  be  selected  from  any 
available  source  provided  they  are  adapted  to  the  interests  and 
ability  of  the  pupils.  Effective  instruction  involves  careful  test¬ 
ing  of  results  and  continual  adjustment  of  instructional  proce¬ 
dures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Analysis  of  progress 
records  indicates  that  retarded  readers  in  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school  make  satisfactory  improvement  during  periods 
of  training  and  that  improvement  persists  after  the  training 
has  been  discontinued. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Outline  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  effective  remedial 
measure. 

2.  How  would  a  plan  for  remedial  instruction  differ  from  a  plan 
for  regular  class  instruction  in  reading? 

3.  Organize  plans  for  corrective  teaching  suited  to  pupils  who 
are  (1)  weak  in  word  recognition,  (2)  fluent  oral  readers  who 
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do  not  direct  attention  to  content  when  reading,  (3)  lacking 
in  interest  in  reading. 

4.  What  modifications  of  the  reading  materials  used  regularly 
in  a  content  course  such  as  history  or  geography  would  be 
necessary  to  adapt  them  for  use  as  corrective  materials? 

5.  Examine  several  sets  of  readers  for  use  in  the  upper  grades. 
Prepare  a  list  of  selections  suitable  for  remedial  instruction  in 
the  ninth  grade. 

6.  What  modifications  of  the  reading  materials  used  regularly  in  a 
course  in  English  or  American  literature  would  be  necessary 
to  adapt  them  for  use  as  corrective  measures? 

7.  Prepare  complete  plans  for  overcoming  the  reading  deficiencies 
of  a  group  of  pupils  with  which  you  are  familiar,  indicating 
(1)  how  you  would  differentiate  between  remedial  and  correc¬ 
tive  cases,  (2)  how  you  would  organize  instructional  groups, 

(3)  the  types  of  instructional  procedures  you  would  use,  and 

(4)  the  sources  of  the  instructional  materials. 

8.  What  bases,  in  addition  to  those  discussed,  in  this  chapter 
might  be  used  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  remedial 
instruction? 

9.  How  may  differences  in  the  degree  of  permanency  in  improve¬ 
ment  be  explained? 

10.  Under  what  conditions  might  remedial  instruction  be  a  definite 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  individuals? 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ILLUSTRATIVE  CASE  STUDIES  OF  RETARDED  READERS 

The  techniques  employed  in  correcting  deficiencies  in  read¬ 
ing  have  been  developed,  in  large  part,  through  the  study  of 
individual  cases.  Whether  instruction  is  administered  to  in¬ 
dividuals  alone  or  to  groups,  much  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  individuals.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  techniques 
of  studying  individual  cases,  three  complete  case  studies  are 
reported  in  detail  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  chapters. 
These  cases  illustrate  concretely  the  techniques  which  are 
presented  in  Chapters  IV-VI.  The  cases  also  illustrate  three 
typical  forms  in  which  retardation  is  found  in  the  upper  grades 
and  high  school.  The  cases  are  referred  to  as  Pupil  4,  Pupil  2, 
and  Pupil  24  to  conform  to  the  identification  numbers  used  in 
Tables  III  and  IV  in  which  data  concerning  these  cases  are 
presented. 

The  novice  in  remedial  and  corrective  teaching  will  discover 
with  experience  that  familiarity  with  a  number  of  case  studies 
furnishes  the  most  helpful  information  obtainable  for  dealing 
with  new  cases.  Therefore,  the  cases  which  follow  should  be 
studied  carefully.  It  will  be  helpful  also  to  study  a  number 
of  cases  from  the  supplementary  readings  suggested  at  the 
close  of  Chapter  IX. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  remedial  teacher  will  work  out 
all  cases  in  as  elaborate  detail  as  the  reports  in  these  chapters 
or  those  found  in  other  publications.  Familiarity  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  types  of  cases  will  enable  the  remedial  teacher  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  salient  facts  involved  in  a  case  with  which  she  is 
working  and  to  organize  those  facts  into  a  workable  plan  for 
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handling  the  case.  The  plan  may  or  may  not  be  reduced  to 
writing,  but  it  should  be  carefully  thought  out. 

Experience  in  handling  cases  will  enable  the  teacher  to  recog¬ 
nize  significant  symptoms,  to  select  diagnostic  measures  suited 
to  those  symptoms,  and  to  analyze  cases1 2 3 4 5 6 7  without  applying  a 
large  number  of  diagnostic  procedures.  In  mild  cases  a  limited 
diagnosis  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  character  of  deficiencies 
and  to  select  instructional  procedures.  However,  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  stubborn  case  elaborate  diagnosis  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  plan  employed  in  reporting  the  cases  which  follow  is 
suggestive  of  an  order  of  procedure  for  studying  any  case.  It 
conforms  closely  to  the  order  of  the  discussions  in  Chapters 
IV-VI.  It  will  be  profitable  to  the  reader  to  compare  sections 
of  the  case  reports  with  corresponding  sections  in  the  chapters. 
The  plan  of  reporting  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Introductory  statement — a  brief  statement  which  gives  the 
reader  the  setting  of  the  case 

2.  Preliminary  survey  of  reading  ability 

(a)  Performance  on  tests 

(b)  Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  work  of  pupils 

3.  Analysis  of  reading  deficiencies 

(a)  Power  of  comprehension  and  interpretation 

( b )  Rate  of  reading 

(c)  Power  of  perception  and  recognition 

4.  Analysis  of  contributing  influences  which  aid  in  explaining  the 
origin  and  cause  of  deficiencies 

(a)  Mental  ability 

( b )  Vocabulary 

(c)  Physical  history  and  health  status 

( d )  School  history 

(e)  Personality  traits 

5.  Diagnosis  of  the  case — a  descriptive  statement  of  deficiencies 
with  explanation  of  causes 

6.  Remedial  instruction 

(a)  Plan  of  instruction 

( b )  Types  of  instruction 

7.  Progress  of  instruction — an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
remedial  measures 
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(a)  Practice  records 

( b )  Improvement  as  shown  by  eye-movement  records 

(c)  Improvement  in  performance  on  standardized  tests 

(d)  Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  progress 

(e)  Evaluation  of  remedial  instruction 

8.  Significant  observations — an  interpretation  of  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  facts  about  the  case 


Pupil  4:  A  Seventh-Grade  Girl  Who  Was  Weak  in 
All  Phases  of  Reading  Ability 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Pupil  4  was  admitted  to  the  seventh  grade  when  she  was  14 
years,  11  months  old.  As  compared  in  age  with  the  average 
pupil  of  her  class  she  was  2^  years  retarded.  She  was  enrolled 
in  classes  in  home  economics,  art,  American  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  English. 


PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  READING  ABILITY 

Performance  on  tests.  Pupil  4  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  remedial  teacher  by  low  scores  on  reading  tests  adminis¬ 
tered  at  the  time  she  applied  for  admission  to  the  seventh 
grade.  A  comparison  of  her  scores  with  grade  norms  is  given  in 
Table  IX.1  Her  scores  on  these  tests  indicated  that  she  was 
decidedly  retarded  in  both  rate  and  comprehension.  Analysis  of 
the  test  materials  revealed  frequent  errors  in  comprehension  on 
the  easier  passages  and  inability  to  score  on  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  passages. 

Report  of  instructors  on  school  work.  Pupil  4  was  doing 
work  of  credit  level  in  all  courses.  However,  she  was  encoun¬ 
tering  considerable  difficulty  and  was  attaining  success  only  as 
a  result  of  much  individual  help.  In  English  she  required  re¬ 
teaching  because  of  failure  to  master  content.  Her  English 


1  See  p.  122. 
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papers  were  incomplete  and  were  not  organized  properly.  In 
history  she  also  required  much  reteaching.  The  history  instruc¬ 
tor  said  that  she  usually  got  part  of  “the  story,”  but  seldom 
comprehended  the  whole  of  it.  The  organizations  of  her  reports 
in  history  were  unsatisfactory.  In  mathematics  she  required  in¬ 
dividual  help  on  each  unit.  The  mathematics  instructor  de¬ 
scribed  her  as  careless  because  she  read  “plus  signs”  as  “times” 
and  vice  versa,  and  because  she  omitted  “equality  signs”  in 
writing  equations. 

ANALYSIS  OP  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Power  of  comprehension  and  interpretation.  When  Pupil  4 
was  retested  with  the  standardized  tests  used  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  survey,  she  comprehended  satisfactorily  the  easier 
passages,  but  had  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  more  difficult 
ones.  She  frequently  misinterpreted  questions.  For  example, 
one  question  in  the  Gray  Rate  of  Silent  Reading  Test  reads, 
“In  its  widest  sense  what  is  the  term  artillery  used  to  desig¬ 
nate?”  The  pupil  read  this  question  and  the  passage  in  which 
it  is  answered,  and  then  answered,  “Bible.”  The  remedial 
teacher  asked  her  to  read  the  question  aloud  and  to  explain 
what  it  meant.  The  pupil  replied,  “Where  you  find  it.”  Ob¬ 
servations  of  her  informal  reading  from  textbooks  indicated 
that  she  comprehended  only  a  meager  part  of  the  materials 
which  she  read.  Evidently,  her  power  of  comprehension  had  not 
been  developed  to  the  degree  expected  of  a  pupil  in  her  grade. 

Rate  of  reading.  All  tests  of  rate  of  reading  indicated  that 
she  was  a  very  slow  reader.  When  retested  with  the  Gray  Rate 
of  Silent  Reading  Test,  her  rate  was  1.71  words  per  second. 
The  norm  for  her  grade  is  2.69  words  per  second.  Her  rate 
score  on  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  was  68 
words  per  minute.  The  grade  norm  is  100  words.  She  required 
159  seconds  to  read  the  material  in  the  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Check  Test,  Set  IV,  No.  1.  The  norm  for  her  grade  is  64 
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seconds.  Observations  of  her  performances  on  informal  reading 
exercises  also  disclosed  a  very  slow  rate  of  reading. 

Power  of  perception  and  recognition.  The  pupil  made  31 
errors  in  reading  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Test.  The 
errors  consisted  of  8  substitutions,  such  as  seen  for  been  and 
accurate  for  attract ;  11  total  mispronunciations  of  poly¬ 
syllabic  words;  10  repetitions  of  familiar  expressions,  such  as 
I  have  and  to  the;  and  2  repetitions  of  the  initial  syllables  of 
polysyllabic  words  caused  by  inability  to  recognize  the  words 
readily. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  her  inaccuracies  in  oral  read¬ 
ing  were  due  to  difficulties  in  recognition  or  to  confusion 
arising  in  the  interpretation  of  meaning,  another  form  of  the 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Test  was  administered,  and  after 
taking  the  test,  she  was  asked  to  pronounce  the  words  of  this 
test  arranged  in  columns.  With  the  words  arranged  in  columns 
she  made  the  same  types  of  mistakes  as  when  they  were 
arranged  in  meaningful  discourse.  Her  inaccuracies  appeared 
to  be  due  to  difficulties  in  word  recognition  and  not  to  con¬ 
fusion  in  interpretation. 

She  frequently  confused  the  vowels  in  one-syllable  words. 
For  example,  she  made  such  errors  as  rang  for  rung,  string 
for  strung,  and  drink  for  drunk.  When  she  was  asked  to  re¬ 
pronounce  these  words,  she  often  pronounced  them  incorrectly 
as  many  as  three  times  before  she  noted  her  errors.  If  the 
remedial  teacher  spelled  a  word  orally  for  her,  she  was  always 
able  to  pronounce  it  correctly  on  the  first  trial.  This  difficulty 
is  similar  to  her  inability  to  distinguish  “plus”  and  “times” 
signs  in  mathematics.  Inasmuch  as  she  could  recognize  words 
when  they  were  spelled  orally,  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be 
caused  by  defects  in  perception  or  confusion  in  word  recog¬ 
nition  through  the  visual  processes. 

Her  manner  of  expression  when  reading  orally  showed  that 
she  comprehended  little  of  the  meaning;  it  was  jerky  and  ex¬ 
pressionless.  She  was  forced  to  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
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recognition  of  the  elements  of  discourse  that  her  oral  reading 
was,  at  best,  poorly  developed  word  calling. 

Eye-movement  photographs  2  revealed  an  excessive  number 
of  fixations  and  regressions  indicating  a  narrow  span  of  recog¬ 
nition  and  poorly  developed  habits  of  word  recognition.  Re¬ 
gressions  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  disclosed  inaccurate 
return  sweeps  of  her  eyes  from  the  ends  of  the  preceding  lines. 
The  average  duration  of  fixations,  which  was  greater  than  the 
median,  suggested  slow  recognition,  and  the  variations  in  the 
durations  indicated  that  her  eye-movements  were  not 
rhythmic.  For  example,  in  the  second  line  of  Figure  4,  the 
durations  of  fixations  varied  from  3/25  to  13/25  seconds.  The 
piling-up  of  fixations  at  certain  points  in  the  plate  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  moments  of  confusion  which  might  be  caused  either 
by  difficulties  in  word  recognition  or  by  difficulties  in  inter¬ 
pretation. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTRIBUTING  INFLUENCES  WHICH  AID 
IN  EXPLAINING  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Mental  Ability.  According  to  the  Otis  Self-Administering 
Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Pupil  4  had  an  I.Q.  of  91.  Since  the 
Otis  test  requires  reading  under  timed  conditions  and  since  the 
pupil  was  a  slow  reader,  she  was  retested  with  the  Pintner 
Non-Language  Mental  Test.  Her  mental  index  on  this  test 
was  66.  According  to  the  author’s  standards  for  interpreting 
this  test,  a  mental  index  of  66  ranks  an  individual  in  the  upper 
25%  or  bright  section  of  a  group.  As  the  pupil’s  performance 
on  the  non-language  test  was  much  superior  to  her  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  Otis  test,  it  is  probable  that  her  low  I.Q.  was  the 
result  of  retardation  in  reading  and  not  of  low  mentality. 

Vocabulary.  The  pupil  marked  correctly  39  of  the  150  items 
on  the  Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabulary.  The  class  median 
was  56.3.  As  the  pupil  frequently  encountered  vocabulary  dif- 


2  See  Table  VIII,  p.  120,  and  Figure  4,  p.  121. 
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Acuities  during  practice  periods,  the  findings  of  this  test  corre¬ 
spond  to  observations  of  her  reading  activities. 

Physical  history  and  health  status.  The  pupil  had  a  severe 
attack  of  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  10.  It  was  followed  by  a 
heart  murmur  and  by  a  severe  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the 
throat.  The  swelling  recurred  in  April  and  September  of  each 
year  until  her  tonsils  were  removed  at  the  age  of  13.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  tonsillectomy,  she  had  an  infected  throat  which  pre¬ 
vented  her  attendance  at  school.  She  also  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  at  the  age  of  13  and  a  severe  case  of  influenza 
at  the  age  of  14. 

These  physical  disabilities  evidently  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  her  school  progress  because  her  illness  caused  her  to  be 
absent  from  school  approximately  two  months  of  each  year 
from  the  age  of  10  to  the  age  of  14.  According  to  school  records, 
she  spent  3  semesters  in  the  first  grade,  2  semesters  in  the 
second  grade,  3  semesters  in  the  third  grade,  5  semesters  in 
the  fourth  grade,  2  semesters  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  2  semesters 
in  the  sixth  grade.  Absence  due  to  illness  may  account  for  the 
failures  in  Grades  III  and  IV  for  her  first  severe  illness 
occurred  at  the  age  of  10.  However,  it  could  not  account  for 
the  failure  in  Grade  I  which  coincided  with  the  initial  stages 
of  learning  to  read. 

An  oculist’s  examination  made  shortly  after  this  study  was 
begun  disclosed  far-sightedness  in  both  eyes  accompanied  by 
astigmatism  in  the  left  eye.  Glasses  were  provided  to  correct 
the  vision  difficulties. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  her  mother  thought  Pupil 
4  was  enjoying  the  best  health  of  any  time  in  five  years.  The 
school  physician’s  examination  disclosed  a  slight  systolic  heart 
murmur,  but  found  the  general  state  of  her  health  fair.  Evi¬ 
dently  her  physical  difficulties  had  been  in  large  measure  cor¬ 
rected. 

School  history.  According  to  her  mother,  Pupil  4  never  read 
well.  When  the  pupil  was  in  the  lower  grades,  she  mispro- 
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nounced  short  words  and  failed  to  pause  at  punctuation  marks. 
Her  mother  tried  to  assist  her  by  having  her  read  aloud.  The 
school  records  contained  no  mention  of  retardation  in  reading, 
but  an  English  teacher  in  a  private  school  which  the  pupil 
attended  gave  the  pupil  special  help  in  reading.  After  she  be¬ 
came  ill,  she  spent  much  time  out  of  doors  with  members  of  her 
family  and  did  very  little  reading  of  her  own  initiative. 

According  to  her  mother,  Pupil  4  was  left-handed  when  a 
small  child,  but  shortly  after  she  entered  school  she  was  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  to  use  the  right  hand  for  purposes  of  writing. 
At  the  time,  she  complained  much  of  her  right  hand  tiring.  The 
mother  thought  that  the  change  of  handedness  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  her  school  progress.  As  no  other  sources 
were  available  for  verifying  this  opinion,  several  tests  of  hand¬ 
edness  were  administered  to  determine,  if  possible,  evidence 
of  preference.  A  record  of  the  results  follows: 


Test 

Preferred  Hand 

Needle  threading . 

Steadiness . 

. Left 

Tracing . 

. Right 

Tapping . 

. Right 

Paper  cutting . 

. Right 

Card  dealing . 

Block  packing . 

. Left 

Ball  throwing . 

. Right 

Ball  kicking . 

. Right  (foot) 

Sweeping . 

. Right 

Sighting . 

. Right  (eye) 

Tests  which  were  likely  to  be  influenced  by  previous  train¬ 
ing,  such  as  tracing,  paper  cutting,  or  sweeping,  disclosed  a 
preference  for  the  right  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  some  tests 
such  as  steadiness  and  block  packing,  which  were  not  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  previous  training,  disclosed  a  preference  for 
the  left  hand.  Ordinarily  an  individual  who  is  naturally  left- 
handed  is  expected  to  use  the  left  eye  in  sighting.  Pupil  4  used 
the  right  eye.  Preference  for  the  right  eye  may  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  fact  that  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  was  inhibited  by 
astigmatism.  Although  the  tests  revealed  no  decided  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  fact  that  tests  disclosed  some  tendency  to  left- 
handedness  indicate  that  she  was  not  definitely  right-handed. 
When  this  fact  is  considered  in  the  light  of  her  mother’s  state¬ 
ments  about  a  change  of  handedness,  there  is  some  evidence 
for  concluding  that  the  pupil  originally  preferred  the  left  hand. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  CASE 

Pupil  4  was  much  retarded  in  all  phases  of  reading.  Her 
habits  of  recognition  were  so  poorly  developed  that  she  made 
numerous  errors  in  recognizing  even  familiar  words.  She  had 
much  difficulty  in  interpreting  materials  of  the  level  of  difficulty 
ordinarily  assigned  in  her  regular  school  work.  Eye-movement 
photographs  disclosed  the  typical  characteristics  of  an  im¬ 
mature  reader.  A  slow  rate  of  reading  naturally  accom¬ 
panied  these  ineffective  reading  habits. 

Her  deficiencies  originated  with  initial  stages  of  learning 
to  read  and  persisted  throughout  her  school  experience.  Three 
possible  causes  for  her  retardation  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  analysis  of  her  case:  (1)  defective  vision,  (2) 
lack  of  reading  experience  growing  out  of  repeated  periods  of 
absence  from  school,  and  (3)  mental  confusion  caused  by  the 
change  from  left-handedness  to  right-handedness  in  writing. 

Defective  vision  is  expected  to  interfere  with  perception  and 
to  be  a  cause  of  reading  deficiencies.  Correction  of  vision  de¬ 
fects  with  glasses  is  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  vision 
correction  on  the  pupil’s  reading  ability,  the  instruction  in 
reading  was  discontinued  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  after  the 
glasses  were  fitted.  Retesting8  at  the  close  of  the  period  re¬ 
vealed  only  slight  improvement  in  reading.  Consequently,  it 
was  decided  that  the  correction  of  vision  alone  would  not  bring 


3  For  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  retests,  see  page  122. 
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about  the  desired  improvement  in  reading  and  that  defects  in 
vision  could  not  be  the  primary  cause  of  her  deficiencies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  reading  deficiencies  were 
due  in  part  to  limited  reading  experience.  She  had  been  forced 
to  lose  much  time  from  school,  and  she  had  done  little  volun¬ 
tary  reading.  However,  since  her  deficiencies  in  reading  orig¬ 
inated  before  her  first  extended  period  of  illness  occurred  at 
the  age  of  10,  her  limited  reading  experience  would  not  account 
for  the  beginning  of  her  reading  deficiencies  in  the  lower 
grades. 

The  exact  cause  of  her  deficiencies  in  the  early  stages  of 
reading  was  not  determined  definitely.  The  change  of  handed¬ 
ness  is  a  possible  cause.  Dearborn  4  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  left-handed  persons  frequently  encounter  difficulties 
in  the  initial  stages  of  reading.  The  symptoms  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  described  by  Dearborn,  are  a  tendency  to  reverse  the 
letters  of  a  word,  as  saw  for  was ,  and  a  tendency  to  confuse 
letters  which  are  the  same  in  form  but  different  in  position, 
as  b  for  d.  The  symptoms  in  this  case  do  not  conform  to  Dear¬ 
born’s  descriptions.  For  example,  Pupil  4  usually  substituted 
one  vowel  for  another,  changed  a  final  syllable,  or  substituted 
an  entire  word.  Errors  of  these  types,  particularly  the  last 
two,  suggest  some  kind  of  mental  confusion  or  guessing. 
Although  the  symptoms  in  her  case  do  not  conform  to  those 
described  by  Dearborn,  the  change  of  handedness  offers  the 
only  explanation  discovered  for  the  pupil’s  difficulties  in  the 
early  stages  of  reading. 

REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 

Plan  of  instruction.  The  causes  explained  above  suggested 
three  possible  types  of  remedial  treatment:  (1)  correction  of 

4  Elizabeth  E.  Lord,  Leonard  Carmichael,  and  Walter  F.  Dearborn, 
Special  Disabilities  in  Learning  to  Read  and  Write,  Harvard  Mono¬ 
graphs  in  Education,  Whole  No.  6  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University,  1925),  p.  3. 
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vision  by  means  of  glasses,  (2)  increasing  reading  experience, 
and  (3)  return  to  right-handedness  in  writing.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  preceding  section,  the  correction  of  vision  alone  did  not 
result  in  sufficient  improvement.  A  change  of  handedness  would 
have  been  an  interesting  experiment,  but  it  was  not  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  evidence.  Therefore,  a  plan  for  increasing  reading 
experience  was  adopted.  The  plan  was  organized  about  three 
objectives:  (1)  to  develop  power  to  interpret  reading  materials 
of  higher  levels  of  difficulty,  (2)  to  stimulate  interest  in  volun¬ 
tary  reading,  and  (3)  to  develop  greater  facility  and  accuracy 
in  word  recognition. 

Types  of  instruction.  In  order  to  develop  power  to  interpret 
materials  of  higher  levels  of  difficulty,  relatively  easy  materials 
were  used  at  first,  and  more  difficult  materials  were  assigned 
as  the  pupil  grew  in  power  of  interpretation.  During  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  training  period  the  materials  were  selected 
from  school  readers  of  sixth-grade  level.  The  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  was  informal  in  character.  The  pupil’s  attention  was 
directed  to  the  content  by  asking  questions,  raising  problems, 
and  employing  similar  devices  to  stimulate  free  discussion. 
During  this  period  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons 
in  Reading,  Book  IV,  was  also  used.  After  the  first  six  weeks 
the  school  readers  were  replaced  by  texts  and  references  which 
were  used  in  her  school  work  in  other  subjects.  The  procedure 
of  informal  discussion  was  continued.  McCall  and  Crabbs, 
Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  Book  V,  replaced  Book 
IV.  This  plan  of  selecting  reading  materials  not  only  provided 
for  increasing  the  level  of  difficulty  of  materials  more  or  less 
gradually,  but  also  furnished  a  variety  of  content. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  voluntary  reading,  she  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  as  widely  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  other  subjects.  She  selected  the  books  which  she  read  from 
lists  furnished  by  instructors  in  other  subjects.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  provided  an  incentive  for  voluntary  reading  by  enabling 
her  to  associate  it  with  her  regular  school  work. 
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To  improve  facility  and  accuracy  of  recognition,  various 
exercises  were  used.  To  stimulate  rapid  movement  of  the  eyes 
along  the  line,  rapid  reading  of  easy  material  was  provided. 
Records  of  her  rate  of  reading  were  compared  from  time  to 
time  to  stimulate  effort.  Occasionally,  the  remedial  teacher 
read  orally  as  the  pupil  read  silently.  To  increase  her  span  of 
recognition,  short  exposure  exercises  were  used.  To  develop 
accuracy  of  recognition,  she  was  given  practice  in  pronouncing 
short  familiar  words  in  columns.  Finally,  to  improve  expression 
she  was  given  some  practice  in  oral  reading. 

The  period  of  training  consisted  of  two  fifty-minute  periods 
per  week  for  eighteen  weeks.  Approximately  five  minutes  at 
the  beginning  of  each  practice  period  were  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  facility  of  recognition.  Similarly,  approximately  ten 
minutes  were  devoted  to  practice  using  the  McCall  and  Crabbs, 
Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading.  The  remainder  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  time  was  given  to  informal  reading. 

PROGRESS  OF  TREATMENT 

Practice  records  for  the  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test 
Lessons.  Records  of  the  pupil’s  performances  on  the  McCall 
and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  were  obtained 
at  each  practice  period.  These  lessons  are  arranged  in  order 
of  increasing  difficulty,  and  “G”  scores  are  assigned  to  the 
questions  accompanying  each  exercise.  For  example,  a  pupil 
who  attains  a  “G”  score  of  5.0  on  an  exercise  is  interpreted  as 
doing  reading  of  fifth-grade  level  on  that  exercise.  The  pupil 
completed  110  of  these  exercises  during  the  training  period. 
For  convenience  of  interpretation  her  scores  were  averaged  in 
groups  of  ten.  She  attained  the  following  average  scores:  4.6, 
5.1,  4.8,  5.3,  6.2,  5.9,  6.2,  6.8,  6.0,  6.5,  and  5.9.  The  scores  show 
considerable  fluctuation,  but  a  general  tendency  to  improve 
throughout  the  training  period.  If  the  difference  between  the 
average  scores  on  the  first  ten  and  the  last  ten  exercises  is 
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taken  as  a  measure,  her  improvement  was  equivalent  to  1.3 
grades. 

Improvement  as  shown  by  eye-movement  records.  At  the 

close  of  the  training  period,  the  pupil’s  eye-movements  were 
rephotographed  to  determine  the  character  of  her  improve¬ 
ment.  Table  VIII  gives  comparisons  of  her  eye-movement 
records  before  and  after  training.  The  comparisons  show  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  fixations,  the  number  of 
regressions,  and  in  the  duration  of  fixations. 


TABLE  VIII 

Comparison  of  Eye-Movement  Records  of  Pupil  4  Before  and  After 
Training  in  Reading 


Grade 
Medians  * 

Before 

Training 

After 

Training 

Median  number  of  fixations  per 

line  . 

6.8 

8.8 

6.8 

Median  number  of  regressions 

per  line  . 

1.5 

2.5 

1.8 

Average  duration  of  fixations. . . 

6.0 

8.2 

6.5 

*  Gruy  T.  Buswell,  Fundamental  Beading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their  Develop¬ 
ment,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  21  (Chicago,  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1922),  p.  109. 


Figure  4  indicates  more  clearly  the  character  of  her  im¬ 
provement.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  fixa¬ 
tions  and  regressions,  the  number  of  moments  of  confusion  is 
reduced.  The  elimination  of  moments  of  confusion  suggests 
improved  power  of  recognition.  There  is  also  evidence  of  a 
much  wider  span  of  recognition  in  the  photograph  made  after 
training.  Exceptionally  long  durations  of  fixations  continued 
to  occur,  indicating  that  the  movement  of  the  eye  along  the 
line  was  still  irregular. 

Since  the  two  photographs  were  made  without  glasses,  the 
improvement  appears  to  be  the  result  of  training  rather  than 
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Be f ore  Training 


213  45  678  9 

Wat|er|  is  |always|  evaporating  frojm  th4  surface  of  ^he 

534  58  655  4 

21  345  6789 

ear|th|  and  g<j>i^ig  intp  the  air.  You|  havje  ofhjn  noticed 

10  4  748  17  467 

hojv  qjiicl|y  the]  struts  or  |road]s  drjr  afte|*  a  ijain.  fcjoils 

965  28  567  10  4  6 

dj  c)u|  and  become  parched  in  the|  hot  ijun.  Gr^ss  and 


10  4  12 


After  Training 


10 


The  amount  of  water  which  evaporates  from  the  su 


1< 


of  the  eajrth  defends  [largely  jupon  the  temperjiture.|  a[ 

7  4  5  6  7  5  4 

I  2  3  4  5 

plowed  field,  a  ball-field,  a  street,  or  a  tennis  courtl 

II  9  7  10  6 

ejry  rkpidly  when  the  “^un  is]  hot]”  Watej* 

'  5  5  4  11 


will  dry  vet 


FIG.  4. — EYE-MOVEMENTS  OF  PUPIL  4  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TRAINING  IN  READING. 

Selections  for  reading  adapted  from  W.  F.  Gordy,  History  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  455  and  473.  By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  publishers. 


of  correction  of  vision.  Had  the  correction  of  vision  through 
the  use  of  glasses  been  the  sole  cause  for  improvement  in  read¬ 
ing,  the  removal  of  glasses  during  the  making  of  the  second 
photograph  would  have  tended  to  bring  about  a  return  to 
former  conditions. 
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Improvement  in  performance  on  standardized  tests.  Pupil  4 

was  retested  twice  with  equivalent  forms  of  the  standardized 
tests  administered  during  the  reading  examination.  The  first 
retests  were  given  after  training  had  been  discontinued  for  a 
time  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  effects  of  the  vision  correc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  glasses.  The  second  retests  were  given  at  the 
close  of  the  training  period.  Table  IX  gives  comparisons  of 


TABLE  IX 


Comparisons  op  Scores  of  Pupil  4  on  Reading  Tests  Given  Before 
and  After  Intervals  of  Training 


Names  of  Tests 

Comprehension 

Rate  of  Reading 

Grade 

Norm 

Test 

I 

Test 

II 

Test 

III 

Gain 

Grade 

Norm 

Test 

I 

Test 

II 

Test 

III 

Gain 

Monroe  Silent. 

22.8 

22 

15.3 

25.3 

3.3 

100 

68 

72.4 

89 

21 

Thorndike- 

McCall  .... 

22 

22 

— 

28 

6 

Burgess  . 

50 

44 

50 

62 

18 

Gray  Silent 

Rate  . 

2.69 

1.71 

— 

2.35 

.64 

Gray  Oral 

Check . 

64 

159 

144 

110 

49 

her  scores  on  these  three  groups  of  tests.  The  column  headed 
“Gain”  has  reference  to  the  difference  between  the  scores  on 
the  first  and  third  tests.  She  had  made  only  slight  gains  in  test 
scores  at  the  time  the  second  tests  were  administered.  The 
gains  on  the  third  tests  were  in  all  cases  considerably  greater 
than  the  gains  on  the  second  tests.  The  gains  in  rate  were  more 
significant  than  the  gains  in  comprehension.  However,  no 
marked  gains  are  shown  by  any  of  the  tests.  The  small  gains 
are  in  keeping  with  the  observations  of  the  remedial  teacher. 
The  progress  of  the  pupil  was  observed  to  be  very  slow. 
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The  pupil’s  performance  on  the  Gray  Standardized  Oral 
Reading  Paragraphs  also  revealed  slight  improvement.  Her 
score  on  the  first  test  was  10.  Because  of  inaccuracies  and 
slow  rate  of  reading,  she  was  unable  to  score  above  the  third 
paragraph.  When  the  test  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  the 
training  period,  she  made  a  score  of  18.75  and  was  able  to 
score  on  the  first  six  paragraphs.  A  comparison  of  her  per¬ 
formances  on  the  two  tests  indicated  that  she  had  improved 
in  both  rate  of  reading  and  accuracy,  but  her  score  was  still 
much  below  the  norm  for  her  grade. 

Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  program.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year  Pupil  4  was  doing  work  of  credit  level 
in  all  courses.  Her  progress  during  the  year  had  been  slow,  and 
she  had  required  much  individual  help.  In  history  she  had  had 
much  difficulty  in  preparing  written  work.  Her  instructor  char¬ 
acterized  her  work  by  saying  that  her  “oral  work  shows  more 
understanding  than  her  written  work.”  Her  instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish  described  her  as  a  slow  learner  who  made  no  improvement 
throughout  the  year.  The  instructor  in  mathematics  reported 
some  improvement,  but  still  noted  confusion  in  the  use  of 
mathematical  signs.  Her  attitude  and  persistence  were  com¬ 
mendable,  and  she  was  able  to  complete  all  courses  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Evaluation  of  instruction  in  reading.  Pupil  4  never  mani¬ 
fested  more  than  a  passive  interest  in  training  in  reading.  She 
accepted  the  suggestions  of  the  remedial  teacher  and  co¬ 
operated  willingly,  but  without  enthusiasm. 

She  appeared  to  be  more  interested  in  the  voluntary  read¬ 
ing  than  in  any  other  phase  of  the  work.  During  the  training 
period  she  read  seventeen  books.  Most  of  her  voluntary  reading 
was  related  to  her  school  work  in  English.  When  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  she  was  a  very  slow  reader  who  had  done  little 
reading  previously,  this  amount  of  voluntary  reading  was  a 
satisfactory  accomplishment. 

Observations  indicated  that  she  made  slow  progress  in  im- 
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provement  in  recognition.  She  did  not  reach  the  stage  where  she 
could  read  orally  even  simple  material  without  making  numer¬ 
ous  mistakes.  Similarly,  she  continued  to  make  errors  in 
pronouncing  one-syllable  words  arranged  in  columns.  Although 
her  progress  was  slow,  evidence  of  continuous  improvement  was 
shown  by  the  character  of  her  expression  and  by  the  increase 
in  her  rate  of  oral  reading. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  her  retardation  was  such  as 
would  yield  very  slowly  to  remedial  training.  After  six  or 
eight  years  of  slow  growth  rapid  improvement  could  hardly  be 
expected.  The  improvement  which  she  made  suggests  that  she 
might  overcome  her  reading  handicaps  eventually  by  proper 
training. 


SIGNIFICANT  OBSERVATIONS 

The  most  significant  observations  in  this  case  relate  to  the 
causes  of  the  pupil’s  deficiencies.  The  chain  of  causes  included 
defective  vision,  lack  of  reading  experience  growing  out  of 
illness  and  repeated  periods  of  absence  from  school,  and  mental 
confusion  arising  from  a  change  of  handedness  in  writing.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  similar  chain  of  causes  for  retardation  in 
reading  will  be  discovered  often.  Among  the  twenty-seven  cases 
reported  in  Table  IV,  Pupil  4  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  change 
of  handedness  appeared  as  a  possible  cause  of  retardation  in 
reading.  The  case  of  Pupil  5  is  similar  to  the  case  of  Pupil  4 
in  that  physical  disabilities  resulting  in  loss  of  time  from 
school  inhibited  the  pupil  in  acquiring  reading  experience. 
Physical  disability  was  a  contributing  cause  of  retardation  in 
three  other  cases,  and  loss  of  time  from  school  was  a  contribu¬ 
ting  cause  in  two  other  cases.  In  six  cases  unexplained  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  initial  stages  of  reading  were  discovered. 
Although  similar  in  some  respects,  the  chain  of  causes  in  each 
of  these  cases  was  relatively  simple  as  compared  with  that  of 
Pupil  4. 
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Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Following  are  the  salient  facts  regarding  a  case  of  retarded 
reading  similar  to  that  of  Pupil  4.  How  would  the  diagnosis  and 
remedial  program  differ  from  that  of  Pupil  4? 

Seventh-grade  girl  who  required  much  individual  instruction  in  all 
classes.  Assimilated  materials  of  instruction  slowly. 

Test  record:  Slow  rate  with  low  scores  in  comprehension  on  all  timed 
tests;  on  tests  not  timed,  comprehension  score  approximated  class  me¬ 
dian.  Oral  rate  1.3  words  per  second  on  a  test  having  a  grade  norm  of 
2.3  words  per  second.  Numerous  errors  in  pronouncing  words  arranged 
in  meaningful  discourse,  but  could  pronounce  same  words  in  columns 
with  few  errors.  Vocabulary  score  15;  class  median  on  same  test  56.3. 
I.Q.  107. 

Eye-movements:  Excessive  number  of  fixations  and  regressions. 

School  history:  Learned  to  read  at  home.  Skipped  first  grade.  Changed 
schools  once  in  second  grade  and  twice  in  each  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
grades.  Only  one  year  of  uninterrupted  school  training  previous  to  sev¬ 
enth  grade. 

Physical  history:  No  physical  difficulties  reported. 

Personal  traits:  Dreamy,  meditative  disposition;  poor  attention  in 
class;  very  forgetful.  Interested  in  reading  fiction  and  travel. 

Family  history:  Father  died  when  she  was  one  year  old.  Lived  part 
of  each  year  with  mother  and  part  with  grandmother.  Grandmother 
taught  her  to  read.  Pupii  and  grandmother  spent  much  time  reading 
aloud  to  each  other. 

2.  Before  reading  Chapter  VIII  examine  this  summary  of  the  case 
of  Pupil  2.  Write  a  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  plan  a  program  of 
remedial  instruction.  Then,  as  you  read  Chapter  VIII  compare  your 
own  program  with  the  report. 


Summary  of  Case  Report  of  Pupil  2 

Pupil  in  first  year  of  high  school.  Encountered  much  difficulty  in 
assimilating  instructional  materials,  but  was  not  considered  a  serious 
problem  by  his  teachers. 

Test  record :  Performance  on  tests  erratic  and  inconsistent.  Scores  low 
on  some  tests  and  satisfactory  on  others.  Accurate  responses  to  easier 
passages  in  tests;  inaccurate  responses  to  more  difficult  passages. 
Observation  of  his  procedures  revealed  slow,  laborious  deciphering  of 
all  passages,  except  easier  ones,  resulting  in  slow  rate.  Oral-reading  tests 
revealed  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  polysyllabic  words.  Vocabulary 
score  44;  class  median  on  same  test  65.7.  I.Q.  102. 
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Eye-movements:  Excessive  number  of  fixations;  inaccurate  return 
sweeps  from  end  of  one  line  to  beginning  of  next  resulting  in  regressive 
movements.  Duration  of  fixations  varying  in  length  indicating  irregular 
rhythm. 

School  history :  Entered  elementary  school  at  age  of  eight  resulting  in 
over  age  for  grade.  Normal  progress  after  entrance. 

Physical  history:  Near-sighted,  but  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  reading  at  usual  distances. 

Personal  traits:  Cooperative  and  interested.  Had  done  little  indepen¬ 
dent  reading  previous  to  time  of  remedial  training. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ILLUSTRATIVE  CASE  STUDIES  OF  RETARDED  READERS 
( Continued ) 

Pupil  2 :  A  Ninth-Grade  Boy  Who  Was  Handicapped 
by  Difficulties  in  Interpretation 7 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Pupil  2  entered  the  first  year  of  high  school  when  he  was  15 
years,  4  months  old.  As  he  did  not  enter  the  first  grade  until 
he  was  8  years  old,  he  was  slightly  older  than  most  of  his 
classmates  in  high  school.  He  enrolled  in  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  shop,  science,  English,  and  French. 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  READING  ABILITY 

Performance  on  preliminary  tests.  The  pupil  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  remedial  teacher  by  his  performance  on 
tests  administered  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  ninth 
grade.  Table  XI 1  contains  a  comparison  of  his  scores  with  the 
norms  for  his  grade.  His  rate  and  comprehension  scores  on  the 
Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  were  lower  than  the 
grade  norms.  His  rate  score  on  the  Gray  Rate  of  Silent  Reading 
Test  was  slightly  higher  than  the  grade  norm.  His  comprehen¬ 
sion  score  on  the  Thomdike-McCall  Reading  Scale  was  slightly 
above  the  grade  norm.  His  erratic  performance  on  these  tests 
indicated  the  desirability  of  more  complete  examination  of 
his  reading  ability. 


1  See  p.  138. 
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An  examination  of  the  test  materials  disclosed  that  he  made 
frequent  errors  on  the  more  difficult  passages  in  the  tests. 
For  example,  he  attempted  seven  paragraphs  on  the  Monroe 
Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  but  responded  correctly  to 
the  first  three  only.  Similarly,  he  answered  correctly  the  first 
twenty-seven  questions  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
Scale,  but  made  six  errors  on  the  next  nine.  Since  the  materials 
in  these  tests  are  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty, 
his  performance  suggested  that  his  power  of  comprehension 
had  not  developed  to  the  level  of  maturity  demanded  by  the 
more  difficult  passages  in  these  tests. 

Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  work.  The  reports 
of  the  instructors  concerning  his  school  work  characterized 
him  as  a  slow  worker  who  studied  diligently  and  with  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  but  who  required  much  individual  help  to 
attain  credit  level.  In  English,  he  was  one  of  12  pupils  who 
were  receiving  special  help.  He  worked  slowly  in  science,  but 
usually  attained  an  understanding  after  work  was  explained 
by  the  instructor.  The  science  instructor  attributed  his  diffi¬ 
culties  to  poorly  developed  study  habits.  Near  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  he  encountered  difficulty  in  neither  mathematics 
nor  French.  Later,  he  lost  considerable  time  because  of  illness 
and  encountered  difficulty  in  making  up  work  in  these  two 
subjects.  Although  Pupil  2  was  not  considered  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  by  his  instructors,  their  reports  indicated  that  he  encoun¬ 
tered  much  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  instructional  mate¬ 
rials. 


ANALYSIS  OF  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Power  of  comprehension  and  interpretation.  Observation  of 
the  pupil’s  reading  habits  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  encoun¬ 
tered  much  difficulty  in  comprehension  and  interpretation.  For 
example,  in  executing  simple  directions  he  read  slowly,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  with  his  finger,  and  repeated  frequently  in  order 
to  obtain  an  understanding.  By  this  laborious  process,  he  was 
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usually  able  to  execute  directions  correctly.  When  he  was  re¬ 
tested  with  the  Gray  Rate  of  Silent  Reading  Test,  he  was  un¬ 
able,  without  the  aid  of  the  examiner,  to  recognize  the  correct 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  with  the  test  materials  before 
him  and  without  limitations  as  to  time.  His  difficulties  on  this 
test  appeared  to  be  caused  by  misinterpretations  of  the 
questions. 

A  description  of  one  observation  of  his  performance  in 
studying  an  exercise  in  science  illustrates  some  of  his  read¬ 
ing  deficiencies. 

Exercise:  Why  do  cities  construct  reservoirs  and  standpipes?  2 
At  the  beginning  of  the  observation  Pupil  2  said  that  he  had  read 
references  for  this  exercise  and  that  he  was  ready  to  write  the  report 
on  it.  He  wrote  the  following  answer  to  the  question. 

“Cities  construct  reservoirs  and  standpipes  because  the  water  that 
flows  in  a  natural  stream  near  the  city  is  not  large  enough  to  supply 
the  city  so  the  people  build  reservoirs  or  standpipes  so  the  water  can 
be  gotten  in  larger  quantities.” 

The  remedial  teacher  asked  the  pupil  to  point  out  in  the  textbook 
the  passage  which  he  had  read.  He  referred  to  a  section  entitled, 
“What  Are  the  Important  Sources  of  Water?”  The  remedial  teacher 
then  referred  him  to  another  section  entitled,  “Why  Do  Cities  Con¬ 
struct  Reservoirs  and  Standpipes?”  His  attention  was  also  directed 
to  the  following  passage  in  the  section. 

“In  some  cities  which  have  tall  buildings  the  city  reservoir  is  not 
high  enough  to  supply  water  to  the  top  floors.  These  buildings  gen¬ 
erally  have  a  small  reservoir  placed  on  top  of  the  building.  Water 
is  pumped  into  this  tank  by  force  pumps.  The  pipes  which  carry 
water  to  different  parts  of  the  buildings  are  connected  with  the  tank 
so  that  water  may  be  supplied  to  the  top  floors. 

“A  standpipe  or  reservoir  keeps  an  even  pressure  throughout  the 
system.  When  pumps  are  used  to  keep  the  water  flowing  through 
the  mains,  the  water  will  rise  to  different  levels  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  because  the  amount  of  water  used  at  all  hours  is  not  the 
same.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  especially  needed  in  case  of 
fire.  Some  cities  which  have  pumping  systems  use  also  a  reservoir 
or  standpipe  so  that  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  always  on  hand 
in  case  of  fire  or  a  ‘break  down’  of  pumps.  Standpipes  and  reservoirs 


2  From  mimeographed  instructions  furnished  by  the  science  in¬ 
structor. 
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in  connection  with,  pumping  systems  insure  a  supply  of  water  when 
it  is  most  needed.”  3 

After  reading  this  passage  the  pupil  added  another  statement  to  his 
report,  “Cities  also  construct  standpipes  for  an  extra  supply  of 
water.” 

The  remedial  teacher  then  suggested  that  he  read  the  passage  a 
second  time.  After  reading  the  passage  again,  he  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report. 

“Cities  construct  standpipes  and  reservoirs  to  make  the  water  flow 
even,  and  to  have  a  extra  supply  of  water  if  the  pumps  should 
break.  Some  cities  build  standpipes  of  reservoirs  so  they  will  have  a 
lot  of  water  if  a  fire  should  break  out.” 

In  performing  this  exercise  he  encountered  the  following 
difficulties:  (1)  when  studying  independently,  he  selected  a 
section  of  the  text  which  had  only  an  indirect  application  to 
the  exercise,  and  he  overlooked  entirely  the  section  dealing 
directly  with  it;  (2)  after  the  appropriate  section  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  obtained  only  a  partial  understanding  of  it 
from  his  first  reading;  and  (3)  he  did  not  secure  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  section  until  he  had  read  it  a  second 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  remedial  teacher.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  this  and  similar  observations  that  he  had  not  learned 
to  direct  his  attention  effectively  to  the  content  of  the  reading 
materials. 

Rate  of  reading.  All  tests  of  rate  of  reading  indicated  that 
he  was  a  relatively  slow  reader.  When  his  slow  rate  was  com¬ 
pared  with  observations  of  his  reading  performances,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  due  primarily  to  difficulties  in  interpretation. 

Power  of  perception  and  recognition.  The  pupil  made  eleven 
errors  in  reading  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Test.  He 
encountered  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  polysyllabic  words. 
He  made  six  repetitions  caused  by  inability  to  recognize  words 
readily ;  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  one  word ;  and  he  partially 
mispronounced  two  others.  Since  he  was  able  to  recognize 

3  Charles  J.  Pieper  and  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in 
Science  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1925),  p.  126.  By  permission, 
of  the  publishers. 
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most  of  the  words  on  repetition,  his  errors  appeared  to  be 
due  to  faulty  recognition  rather  than  to  meager  vocabulary. 
In  addition  to  these  errors,  he  made  two  insertions  of  minor 
importance.  His  score  on  the  Gray  Standardized  Oral  Read¬ 
ing  Paragraphs  was  6.75  points  below  the  norm  for  his  grade. 

Eye-movement  photographs  4  revealed  an  excessive  number 
of  fixations  on  relatively  easy  words  which  should  have  given 
no  difficulty.  Regressions  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  dis¬ 
closed  inaccurate  return  sweeps  from  the  end  of  one  line  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  average  duration  of  fixations 
was  longer  than  the  median  for  his  grade,  and  single  fixations 
varied  greatly  in  length.  For  example,  the  fixations  in  Figure  5 
vary  from  3/25  seconds  to  17/25  seconds,  giving  evidence  of 
lack  of  rhythm  and  much  irregularity  in  the  eye  sweep.  On  the 
whole  the  eye-movement  photographs  revealed  immature 
habits  of  recognition. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTRIBUTING  INFLUENCES  WHICH 
AID  IN  EXPLAINING  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Mental  ability.  According  to  the  Otis  Self- Administering 
Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Pupil  2  had  an  I.Q.  of  102.  He  at¬ 
tempted  59  items  on  the  test  and  answered  correctly  38  of 
them.  An  analysis  of  his  performance  on  the  test  disclosed  no 
evidence  of  retarded  mental  development. 

Vocabulary.  The  pupil  marked  correctly  44  words  on  the 
Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabulary.  The  grade  norm  for  this 
test  is  45.  The  class  median  was  65.7.  Although  his  score  ap¬ 
proximated  the  grade  norm  closely,  it  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  class  median.  No  other  evidence  of  limited  vocabu¬ 
lary  appeared  in  the  course  of  study. 

School  history.  Because  of  his  delay  in  entering  the  first 
grade,  the  pupil  was  approximately  two  years  older  than  most 
pupils  of  his  grade  throughout  the  elementary  school  and  high 


4  See  Table  X,  p.  136,  and  Figure  5,  p.  137. 
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school.  He  made  normal  progress  through  the  elementary  grades 
doing  work  of  “average  quality.” 

Physical  history  and  health  status.  The  school  physician’s 
reports  of  his  physical  history  and  health  status  revealed  only 
one  condition  which  might  influence  his  school  progress.  At 
the  time  he  entered  high  school  he  was  wearing  glasses  to 
correct  near-sightedness.  Shortly  after  the  remedial  training 
was  begun,  he  discontinued  the  use  of  glasses  and  began  the 
use  of  muscular  exercises  for  correction  of  defective  vision  on 
the  advice  of  an  oculist.  The  school  physician,  however,  recom¬ 
mended  the  continued  use  of  glasses.  Because  of  this  conflict 
in  recommendations,  the  remedial  teacher  observed  the  pupil 
closely  to  note  evidence  of  vision  difficulties.  On  one  occasion 
he  complained  of  eye-strain  and  voluntarily  lowered  a  window 
shade  to  keep  out  the  light.  This  is  the  only  incident  in  which 
evidence  of  difficulties  was  noted.  From  time  to  time  the  pupil 
reported  that  his  eyes  were  improving.  As  evidence  of  im¬ 
provement,  he  said  that  before  beginning  the  treatments  he 
frequently  suffered  with  headaches,  but  that  after  using  the 
treatments  the  headaches  ceased.  He  also  said  that  formerly 
he  was  unable  to  read  signs  across  the  street,  but  he  was  able 
to  read  them  since  he  had  taken  the  treatments. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  the  pupil’s  visual  defects  on 
his  reading  ability,  his  eyes  were  photographed  while  reading 
materials  at  different  distances.  These  photographs  were  made 
about  thirteen  weeks  after  training  in  reading  was  begun.  The 
photographs  were  made  at  distances  of  11  and  14  inches  re¬ 
spectively.  It  was  assumed  that  if  the  near-sightedness  affected 
his  reading  ability,  he  could  read  better  at  the  shorter  dis¬ 
tance.  The  median  number  of  fixations  per  line  for  each  plate 
was  7.7.  The  median  number  of  regressions  per  line  was  2.2 
on  one  plate  and  1.7  on  the  other.  The  average  durations  of 
fixations  were  5.0  and  5.2  respectively.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  quality  of  the  reading  were  revealed  by  the  two 
plates.  The  plate  which  was  made  while  the  pupil  was  reading 
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at  14  inches  contained  a  few  less  regressive  movements.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  the  two  plates  with  the  plate  which  was  made 
before  the  remedial  instruction  was  begun  indicated  that  he 
had  made  marked  improvement  in  reading.  Evidently,  the 
visual  defects  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  the 
development  of  his  reading  ability  without  the  use  of  glasses. 
His  eyes  could  make  the  accommodations  necessary  for  read¬ 
ing  at  ordinary  distances.  However,  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
have  difficulty  in  seeing  objects  at  greater  distances. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  CASE 

Pupil  2  was  retarded  in  both  rate  and  comprehension.  His 
reading  ability  had  not  developed  to  the  point  that  he  could 
interpret,  with  facility,  instructional  materials  of  the  level 
of  difficulty  employed  in  ninth-grade  work.  Consequently,  he 
had  developed  a  process  of  interpretation  which  may  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  slow,  laborious  deciphering.  His  performances  on 
standardized  tests,  his  eye-movement  photographs,  and  the 
observations  of  his  study  activities  gave  evidence  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  reports  of  his  instructors  and  the  observations  of 
the  remedial  teacher  indicated  that  he  was  handicapped  in 
his  efforts  to  interpret  instructional  materials.  The  underlying 
cause  for  his  slow  rate  of  reading  was  lack  of  facility  in  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Two  possible  causes  for  his  handicaps  in  reading  were  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  study:  (1)  defective  vision  and  (2)  a  lack  of 
reading  experience.  In  the  course  of  the  study  of  his  visual 
defects,  it  was  shown  that  his  eyes  could  make  the  accommo¬ 
dations  necessary  for  reading  at  ordinary  distances  and  that 
his  reading  ability  improved  with  training.  Therefore,  defec¬ 
tive  vision  could  not  be  considered  the  cause  of  his  reading 
deficiencies.  School  records  and  his  own  testimony  indicated 
that  he  had  done  very  little  voluntary  reading  and  that  such 
reading  as  he  did  was'  along  narrowly  restricted  lines.  The 
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primary  cause  of  his  deficiencies  appeared  to  be  lack  of  read¬ 
ing  experience. 

REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 

Plan  of  instruction.  In  view  of  the  cause  of  the  pupil’s  read¬ 
ing  deficiencies,  the  major  purpose  of  the  remedial  instruction 
was  to  accelerate  growth  in  reading  ability  by  providing  addi¬ 
tional  experience  in  reading.  The  remedial  instruction  was 
therefore  organized  about  two  specific  objectives:  (1)  to 
stimulate  interest  in  voluntary  reading  and  (2)  to  improve 
facility  in  interpreting  materials  of  increasingly  higher  levels 
of  difficulty. 

Types  of  instruction  employed.  In  order  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  voluntary  reading,  the  pupil  was  encouraged  to  read 
widely  in  connection  with  his  regular  school  subjects.  He 
selected  books  from  lists  supplied  by  his  various  instructors 
and  reported  to  the  remedial  teacher  from  time  to  time  the 
amount  and  character  of  his  reading.  No  specific  assignments 
were  made  because  it  was  desired  that  his  interest  be  aroused 
by  his  contacts  with  reading  materials. 

To  improve  facility  in  interpretation,  two  types  of  training 
were  employed:  (1)  intensive  reading  under  the  direction  of 
the  remedial  teacher  and  (2)  practice  exercises  from  the 
McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading.  At 
first,  the  materials  for  intensive  reading  were  selected  from 
school  readers.  Later,  they  were  selected  from  the  textbook 
used  by  the  pupil  in  studying  science.  Accurate  interpretation 
was  stimulated  by  such  devices  as  informal  discussion,  ques¬ 
tioning  on  content,  selecting  the  principal  thoughts  of  para¬ 
graphs,  formulating  titles  of  paragraphs,  and  outlining.  The 
regular  problems  assigned  in  his  science  class  were  also  used 
as  a  basis  of  training  in  interpretation.  As  far  as  possible  all 
instructional  materials  were  selected  with  the  view  of  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  difficulty  as  the  pupil  developed  skill  in 
reading.  The  plan  also  provided  a  variety  of  reading  content. 
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Pupil  2  met  the  remedial  teacher  for  one  fifty-minute  period 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week  for  practice  in  read¬ 
ing.  Approximately  fifteen  minutes  of  each  period  were  de¬ 
voted  to  exercises  from  the  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test 
Lessons  in  Reading.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was.  devoted 
to  other  types  of  intensive  reading.  The  training  continued  for 
a  period  of  22  weeks. 

PROGRESS  OF  TREATMENT 

Practice  records  for  the  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test 
Lesson.  Records  of  the  pupil’s  performance  on  the  McCall  and 
Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading ,5  were  obtained  at 
each  practice  period.  The  group  of  boys  with  whom  Pupil  2 
met  for  reading  practice  completed  90  exercises  from  this 
book  during  the  training  period.  Because  of  absence  Pupil  2 
was  forced  to  omit  19  exercises.  The  omissions  occurred  at 
irregular  intervals  and  were  taken  into  consideration  in  com¬ 
puting  average  scores.  The  pupil’s  average  scores  for  the  71 
exercises  were:  6.7,  8.2,  7.9,  8.8,  8.6,  8.7,  10.5,  9.7,  and  10.5. 
The  average  scores  fluctuated  considerably,  but  show  continu¬ 
ous  improvement.  If  the  difference  between  the  average  scores 
for  the  first  ten  exercises  and  the  last  ten  exercises  is  taken 
as  a  measure,  his  improvement  was  equivalent  to  3.8  grades. 

Improvement  in  reading  as  shown  by  eye-movement 
records.  The  pupil’s  eye-movements  were  photographed  twice 
during  the  training  period.  The  second  photographs  were  made 
after  thirteen  weeks  of  training.  The  results  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  were  presented  earlier  in  this  report.  His  eyes  were 
photographed  again  at  the  close  of  the  training  period.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  eye-movement  records  obtained  before  and  after 
training  are  shown  in  Table  X  and  in  Figure  5.  The  number 
of  fixations,  the  number  of  regressions,  and  the  duration  of 
fixations  were  significantly  reduced  during  the  training  period. 


5  For  an  explanation  of  the  scoring  of  these  exercises,  see  p.  119. 
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TABLE  X 

Comparison  of  Eye-Movement  Records  of  Pupil.  2  Before  and  After 
Training  in  Reading 


Grade 
Medians  * 

Before 

Training 

After 

Training 

Median  number  of  fixations  per 

line  . 

7.2 

9.7 

6.5 

Median  number  of  regressions 

per  line  . 

1.0 

2.3 

1.0 

Average  duration  of  fixations  . . 

6.1 

7.6 

7.1 

*  Guy  T.  Buswell,  Fvmdamental  Reading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their  Develop¬ 
ment,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No-.  21  (Chicago,  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1922),  p.  109. 


The  decrease  in  fixations  and  regressions  was  the  result  of 
an  increase  in  span  of  recognition.  The  decrease  in  the  duration 
of  fixations  was  accompanied  by  increased  regularity  of  dura¬ 
tion  showing  improvement  in  rhythmic  movements  along  the 
line.  These  changes  in  the  character  of  eye-movements  are 
indicative  of  improvement  in  word  recognition  and  facility  of 
interpretation. 

Improvement  in  performance  on  standardized  tests.  Near 
the  close  of  the  training  period  Pupil  2  wast  retested  with 
equivalent  forms  of  the  standardized  tests  used  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  examination.  Comparisons  of  his  scores  on  tests  admin¬ 
istered  before  and  after  training  are  given  in  Table  XI.  He 
improved  his  scores  on  all  tests.  The  gains  in  rate  were  more 
pronounced  than  the  gains  in  comprehension.  Only  one  test 
in  comprehension,  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading 
Test,  in  which  the  time  was  limited,  was  administered.  He 
made  marked  improvement  in  comprehension  as  measured  by 
this  test.  Before  the  training  period  he  made  satisfactory 
scores  on  untimed  tests.  Consequently,  improvement  in  inter¬ 
pretation  would  be  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  increased 
speed. 
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Before  Training 


w|ter  it  Jlways  evaporating  fro|n  the  surface  ojf  tie 

54  16  86  6  7  35 

1  2  5  3  4  6  7  8 

earth  and  going  iijito  Jhe  ail  You  halve  ofterj  noticed 

9  7555  9  74 

213  4  5  6  7  89  10 

ho|w  quilckly  the  streets  (|>r  roads  |  dry  alfter  a  tain}  Spils 

6  6  4  4  4  10  10  4  3  5 

2  7  3  6  1  4  8  5  9  10  11  12  13  14 15 

drl|(Ji|i|t  ^nd  beiomp  parcped  in  t|ie  hot  sjin.l  Grass  |aid 

4  117857  574  7  6  44  72 


The 


After  Training 

J  amount  of  wajer  whiclj.  evapoJates  from  l[he  surflce 

5  3  7  4  5  5  3 

of  t|he  darth  depends  largel^  upon  tjie  temperature. 

5  4  7  6  5  7  3 

plojvejl  fiel(|,  a  balj-field,  |  a  street,  or  a  |enni|  coi|irt 

534  65  6  542 

will  |  dry  very]  rapidly  when  j  the  “sun]  is  hj>t.”  Wat^r 

9  6  5  6  6  4  5 

FIG.  5. — EYE-MOVEMENTS  OF  PUPIL  2  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TRAINING  IN  READING. 

Selections  for  reading  adapted  from  Charles  J.  Pieper  and  Wilbur  L. 
Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in  Science  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  1925),  pp.  46-47. 

He  increased  his  score  on  the  Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabu¬ 
lary  from  44  to  67  words.  His  performance  on  this  test  sug¬ 
gested  significant  growth  in  vocabulary. 
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TABLE  XI 

Comparisons  of  Scores  of  Pupil  2  on  Reading  Tests  Given  Before  and 
After  Training  in  Reading 


Name  of  Tests 

Comprehension 

Rate  of  Reading 

Grade 

Norm 

Test 

I 

Test 

II 

Gain 

Grade 

Norm 

Test 

I 

•Test 

II 

Gain 

Monroe  Silent  . . . 

23 

14 

36.9 

22.9 

106 

86 

122 

46 

Thorndike-McCall 

28 

30 

32 

2 

Van  Wagenen 

Science  . 

65.7 

84 

89 

5 

Stone  Narrative.. 

— 

14 

17 

3 

240 

465 

355 

110 

Gray  Silent  Rate. 

2.87 

2.90 

3.32 

0.42 

Gray  Oral  Check. 

60 

101 

69 

32 

Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  progress.  Pupil  2 

was  doing  work  of  credit  level  in  all  courses  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  English  he  encountered  some  difficulty  in  usage, 
but  no  difficulty  in  content.  In  mathematics  he  was  doing  satis¬ 
factory  work,  although  he  had  improved  little  throughout  the 
year.  The  mathematics  instructor  attributed  his  lack  of  growth 
to  absence.  In  French  his  work  was  reported  “incomplete”  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  he  had 
completed  the  course  satisfactorily.  He  made  more  improve¬ 
ment  in  science  than  in  other  subjects.  His  improvement  in 
science  was  evidenced  by  less  reteaching  and  by  growth  in 
ability  to  study  independently. 

Because  of  numerous  other  factors  which  influence  a  pupil’s 
school  work,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  direct  connection 
between  improvement  in  reading  ability  and  progress  in  school. 
In  this  case,  the  pupil’s  progress  in  his  regular  subjects  was 
retarded  somewhat  by  repeated  absences.  His  improvement 
in  no  subject  was  especially  marked,  but  he  made  the  greatest 
improvement  in  science,  the  subject  which  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  instruction  in  reading.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
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therefore,  that  training  in  reading  was  a  contributing  factor 
to  his  school  success. 

Evaluation  of  remedial  instruction.  The  pupil  manifested  a 
very  wholesome  interest  in  all  the  remedial  instruction  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  He  recognized  that  he  was  a  slow  reader  and 
was  quite  anxious  to  increase  his  rate  of  reading.  He  did  not 
recognize,  however,  that  the  cause  for  his  slow  rate  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  interpretation.  He  was  sometimes  slow  in  getting  the 
point  of  a  discussion,  but  always  followed  the  remedial 
teacher’s  suggestions  and  applied  himself  until  the  point  was 
cleared  up. 

He  also'  cooperated  well  in  the  matter  of  voluntary  reading. 
He  read  23  books  of  approved  quality  during  the  training 
period.  Most  of  the  books  were  stories  of  adventure.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  books,  he  reported  reading  such  magazines  as  the 
American  Boy  and  the  Open  Road. 

SIGNIFICANT  OBSEEVATIONS 

The  most  significant  observation  in  this  case  concerned  the 
relation  between  visual  defects  and  reading  ability.  The  ocu¬ 
list’s  examination  indicated  that  the  pupil  was  near-sighted. 
The  eye-movement  photographs  indicated  that  his  eyes  could 
make  accommodations  for  reading  at  14  inches  and  at  11 
inches.  The  near-sightedness  did  not  appear  to  handicap  him 
in  reading  at  normal  distances  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
considered  a  cause  of  reading  deficiencies.  He  improved  his 
reading  ability  despite  visual  defects. 

As  compared  with  other  cases  reported  in  Table  IV,  this 
pupil’s  reading  deficiencies  were  relatively  easy  to  correct. 
They  were  due  primarily  to  a  limited  reading  experience  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  entrance  to  high  school.  As  soon  as  he  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  opportunity  to  read  widely  under  guidance, 
both  his  rate  of  reading  and  his  power  of  interpretation  im¬ 
proved  rapidly.  Without  doubt  this  pupil’s  case  is  typical 
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of  the  cases  of  many  retarded  readers  in  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school.  The  chief  needs  are  an  opportunity  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  incentive  to  give  special  attention  to  reading.  Such  cases 
should  respond  readily  to  corrective  group  instruction  as  well 
as  to  remedial  training. 


Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  As  you  read  the  next  Chapter  contrast  the  salient  features  of 
the  Report  of  Pupil  24  with  the  summary  below.  Why  should  the  two 
cases  have  different  types  of  treatment?  How  would  you  vary  the 
treatment  in  the  two  cases  ? 

Eighth-grade  boy  who  encountered  much  difficulty  in  all  school  work ; 
failing  in  Latin;  incomplete  in  English;  much  individual  attention  re¬ 
quired  in  science,  mathematics,  and  shop. 

Test  record:  Low  scores  in  comprehension  on  all  tests.  Responded 
satisfactorily  to  easy  passages,  but  unable  to  score  on  more  difficult 
passages.  Rate  of  reading  slightly  lower  than  median  of  class.  In  oral 
reading,  he  encountered  some  difficulty  in  pronouncing  polysyllabic 
words.  Vocabulary  score  42;  class  median  on  same  test  65.7.  I.Q.  93. 

Eye-movements:  No  serious  deficiencies. 

School  history:  Repeated  seventh  grade.  Slow  learner  with  little  in¬ 
terest  in  school  work,  but  very  reliable  in  meeting  responsibilities. 

Home  environment:  Spent  most  of  his  time  during  early  years  with 
his  mother.  Seldom  played  with  other  children  previous  to  entrance  to 
kindergarten.  Mother  read  to  him  a  great  deal. 

Physical  history:  Began  wearing  glasses  at  age  of  nine;  slightly  near¬ 
sighted  with  some  muscular  imbalance.  Eyes  examined  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals. 

Personal  traits:  Extremely  timid;  timidity  often  mistaken  for  diffi¬ 
dence.  Not  interested  in  school  work.  Exhibited  no  interest  in  reading 
independently.  Had  a  motor  boat  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his 
spare  time.  Pronounced  lip  movement  when  studying. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ILLUSTRATIVE  CASE  STUDIES  OF  RETARDED  READERS 
( Continued ) 

Pupil  24 :  A  Fluent  Oral  Reader  Who  Comprehended 
Little  of  What  He  Read 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Pupil  24  entered  the  seventh  grade  when  he  was  13  years, 
4  months  old.  At  the  time  he  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
remedial  teacher  he  had  been  in  the  seventh  grade  one  year 
and  had  been  promoted  to  the  eighth  grade.  He  encountered 
some  difficulty  during  the  first  year,  but  had  attained  credit 
level  in  all  courses.  At  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  year  he 
enrolled  in  courses  in  general  science,  shop,  Latin,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  English. 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  READING  ABILITY 

During  an  interview  with  the  remedial  teacher  the  pupil 
remarked  that  he  was  a  “terribly  slow  reader,”  and  that  he 
would  like  to  have  assistance  in  improving  his  reading  ability. 
An  arrangement  was  made  for  a  reading  examination  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  receive  assistance  if  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  reading  difficulties  was  such  that  the  remedial  teacher 
could  help  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  remedial  teacher  inter¬ 
viewed  his  instructors  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  his  school 
work. 

Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  work.  The  pupil 
was  doing  work  of  credit  level  in  all  courses  except  Latin, 
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but  he  required  much  individual  help  from  his  instructors. 
In  Latin  he  had  not  reached  credit  level  even  with  the  help 
of  the  instructor.  In  this  course  he  lacked  power  of  sustained 
application,  did  not  complete  the  work  he  attempted,  and 
appeared  to  be  unable  to  sense  complete  sentences.  Evidently, 
he  was  much  confused  and  did  not  know  how  to  apply  him¬ 
self.  In  English  he  made  only  slight  improvement  even  with 
the  help  of  his  instructor.  His  difficulties  were  chiefly  in  Eng¬ 
lish  usage.  In  science  he  was  slow  to  get  “the  point”  and 
frequently  handed  in  written  reports  in  which  he  missed  the 
point  of  the  exercise  entirely.  His  interest  and  persistence  in 
science  were  commendable.  He  worked  very  slowly  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  required  much  special  help  in  assimilating  new 
material.  He  was  persistent  and  anxious  to  succeed  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  had  not  learned  to  work  independently.  On  the 
whole  these  reports  suggested  that  the  pupil  was  working 
consistently,  but  was  much  handicapped  in  assimilating  mate¬ 
rials  in  all  courses. 

Performance  on  preliminary  reading  tests.  Pupil  24  had  been 
given  preliminary  tests  in  reading  at  the  time  of  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  seventh  grade.  Comparisons  of  these  scores  with 
the  grade  norms  are  given  in  Table  XIII.1  His  scores  on  the 
Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  were  lower  than  the 
grade  norms,  but  his  scores  on  other  tests  approximated  the 
grade  norm.  As  over  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  tests  were 
administered,  the  results  were  of  little  significance  for  diag¬ 
nostic  purposes  at  the  time  this  study  was  made.  Nevertheless, 
his  performance  on  the  tests  marked  him  as  a  case  for  further 
study. 

ANALYSIS  OF  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Power  of  comprehension  and  interpretation.  The  first  step 
in  the  examination  of  the  pupil’s  power  of  comprehension  and 
interpretation  consisted  of  a  reexamination  by  means  of  stand- 


1  See  p.  152. 
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ardized  reading  tests.  The  examination 1  disclosed  practically 
no  growth  in  power  of  comprehension  since  the  preliminary 
tests  were  administered  the  year  before.  For  example,  his  first 
comprehension  score  on  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Read¬ 
ing  Test  was  17.  When  he  was  retested  his  score  was  20. 

He  attempted  seven  paragraphs  on  the  Monroe  test,  but 
marked  four  of  these  incorrectly.  Two  of  his  mistakes 
were  upon  paragraphs  2  and  3,  which  are  among  the  easier 
passages  in  the  test.  He  was  able  to  select  without  error  the 
answers  to  the  questions  accompanying  the  Gray  Rate  of 
Silent  Reading  Test.  The  two  tests  present  two  types  of  situ¬ 
ations  which  may  be  illustrated  by  passages  from  each : 

Monroe  test 

The  tighter  a  wire  is  stretched,  the  higher  the  tone  produced  when 
the  wire  is  struck.  Two  wires  are  stretched,  one  with  a  fourteen 
pound  weight  pulling  on  it  and  another  with  a  ten  pound  weight 
pulling  on  it.  Which  wire  will  produce  the  higher  tone,  the  former 
or  the  latter? 

Gray  test 

Question:  What  statement  about  these  battleships  seems  almost 
incredible  to  the  uninformed? 

Answer  (from  test  sheets) :  To  the  uninformed  the  statement  that 
some  of  the  ancient  war  crafts  were  over  three  hundred  feet  in 
length  seems  incredible. 

The  item  from  the  Monroe  test  requires  that  the  pupil  com¬ 
pare  two  situations  and  make  a  decision  between  them.  Per¬ 
formance  on  the  Gray  test  merely  requires  that  he  select  a 
correct  answer  which  is  stated  in  the  test.  The  pupil  reacted 
incorrectly  to  the  question  in  the  Monroe  test,  but  selected 
the  correct  answer  to  the  question  in  the  Gray  test.  His  diffi¬ 
culty  seemed  to  consist  in  inability  to  draw  an  inference  or 
conclusion  from  a  series  of  facts.  This  error  is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  difficulties  frequently  observed. 

The  second  step  in  the  examination  of  his  power  of  com- 


1  See  p.  152. 
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prehension  and  interpretation  consisted  of  a  number  of  obser¬ 
vations  of  his  performances  on  study  activities  involving  read¬ 
ing.  One  example  from  mathematics  and  one  from  science 
illustrate  the  character  of  his  difficulties: 

Mathematics 

Directions  for  exercise:  A  man  starting  from  a  point  P  walks  60 
yd.  west  and  35  yd.  north.  What  is  his  direct  distance  from  P?  2 

Pupil’s  answer:  His  direct  distance  from  P  is  northwest. 

It  is  evident  from  the  answer  that  he  interpreted  the  words 
direct  distance  to  mean  direction. 

Science 

Directions  for  exercise:  Explain  the  part  which  the  following  have 
in  the  operation  of  pumps:  (a)  air  pressure;  ( b )  valves.3 

The  part  of  the  text  on  which  this  exercise  is  based  contains 
a  diagram  of  a  simple  force  pump  accompanied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation:4 

The  air  pressure  on  the  outside  presses  on  the  water  in  the  well. 
The  air  presses  down  inside  the  pump  also,  but  it  presses  against  the 
top  of  the  piston  and  not  on  the  water  below  the  piston.  The  piston 
fits  air-tight  in  the  cylinder.  When  it  is  raised,  it  tends  to  leave  below 
the  piston  a  space  which  contains  no  air.  The  air  pressure  on  the 
water  in  the  well,  thus  being  greater  than  the  air  pressure  on  the 
water  below  the  piston,  forces  the  water  up  from  the  well  into  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump,  just  as  it  forces  mercury  into  a  tube  from 
which  air  has  been  removed. 

When  Pupil  24  was  asked  to  explain  the  part  played  by  air 
pressure  in  the  operation  of  a  pump,  he  said  that  the  pump 
sucked  the  water  up  from  the  well.  The  remedial  teacher  sug- 


2  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1925),  p.  122.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 

3  From  mimeographed  instructions  supplied  by  the  instructor  of  the 
science  class. 

4  Charles  J.  Pieper  and  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in 
Science  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1925),  p.  122.  By  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  publishers. 
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gested  that  he  read  silently  the  passage  quoted  above.  He  did 
so,  but  failed  to  secure  an  understanding  of  it.  The  remedial 
teacher  asked  him  to  read  the  passage  a  second  time.  After 
reading  it  again  and  studying  the  figure  which  accompanied 
it,  he  was  still  unable  to  explain  the  action  of  air  pressure  in 
the  operation  of  the  pump.  So  far  as  the  remedial  teacher 
could  determine,  he  had  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
content  of  the  passage.  It  was  only  after  the  remedial  teacher 
had  read  the  passage  aloud  as  he  read  it  silently  (for  the 
third  time)  that  he  gained  an  understanding  of  it. 

These  illustrations  are  typical  of  his  reading  performances. 
He  was  observed  frequently  to  read  a  passage  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  gaining  an  understanding  of  it.  His  conclusions  were  de¬ 
rived  in  many  instances  from  some  preconceived  opinion  of 
his  own  rather  than  from  reading.  Much  of  his  reading 
amounted  to  mere  word  calling. 

Rate  of  reading.  His  rate  of  reading  as  measured  by  the 
Gray  Rate  of  Silent  Reading  Test  at  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  the  seventh  grade  was  2.70  words  per  second.  When  he 
was  retested  approximately  one  year  later,  his  rate  was  2.93 
words  per  second.  The  amount  of  gain  in  rate  was  only  .23 
words  per  second.  This  gain  was  not  large  enough  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Power  of  perception  and  recognition.  The  pupil  made  only 
five  errors  in  reading  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Test.  The 
errors  consisted  of  three  partial  mispronunciations  due  to  the 
misplacement  of  the  accent,  one  substitution  of  a  familiar 
word,  and  one  repetition  of  a  familiar  word.  None  of  these 
errors  were  of  such  character  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
either  rate  or  comprehension. 

His  score  on  the  Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Para¬ 
graphs  was  52.5.  The  grade  norm  is  48.  A  question  asked  by 
the  pupil  just  before  he  read  this  test  gave  a  clue  to  his  habits 
of  reading.  He  asked,  “Do  you  want  me  to  remember  what  it 
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says  or  just  read  it?”  Evidently,  he  had  sensed  the  difference 
between  mere  word  calling  and  reading,  but  continued  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  former  on  occasions.  This  observation  aided  in  explain¬ 
ing  his  performances  on  silent-reading  exercises.  When  he 
failed  to  interpret  what  he  had  read,  he  was  merely  read¬ 
ing  words  without  giving  attention  to  meaning. 

Eye-movement  photographs 5  revealed  little  evidence  of 
difficulties  in  recognition.  The  number  of  regressions  approxi¬ 
mated  the  grade  median  closely,  and  the  average  duration  of 
fixations  was  lower  than  the  grade  median.  The  number  of 
fixations  per  line  was  excessive  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
made  a  fixation  on  approximately  every  word.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fixations  gave  evidence  of  a  narrow  span  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  implied  attention  to  “word  calling”  instead  of 
meaning. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTRIBUTING  INFLUENCES  WHICH 
AID  IN  EXPLAINING  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

Mental  ability.  According  to  the  Otis  Self- Administering 
Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Pupil  24  had  an  I.Q.  of  108.  An 
analysis  of  the  test  materials  disclosed  no  cause  for  inferior 
school  work. 

Vocabulary.  When  Pupil  24  was  tested  with  the  Inglis  Test 
of  English  Vocabulary,  he  marked  correctly  25  of  the  first  100 
words  in  the  test.  He  made  no  attempt  to  mark  the  last  50 
words.  Since  he  did  not  complete  the  test,  his  score  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  grade  norm.  As  compared  with  the  ob¬ 
served  work  of  other  pupils  on  this  test,  his  performance  on 
the  first  100  words  suggested  a  limited  vocabulary. 

Observation  of  his  reading  difficulties  during  practice  periods 
confirmed  the  conclusion  that  his  vocabulary  was  limited.  He 
frequently  asked  the  meaning  of  words  and  often  indicated  by 
his  responses  that  the  meaning  of  words  was  unknown.  For 


5  See  Table  XII,  p.  150,  and  Figure  6,  p.  151. 
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example,  he  called  desert  land,  “desert'ed  land”  and  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term.  On  the  same  occasion, 
he  did  not  understand  the  term  barren  land. 

The  frequency  with  which  he  inquired  the  meaning  of  words 
not  only  suggested  a  limited  reading  vocabulary,  but  also 
gave  evidence  of  mere  word  calling.  The  significance  he  at¬ 
tached  to  the  meaning  of  words  appeared  to  indicate  that  he 
directed  his  attention  to  words  instead  of  larger  meanings  and 
that  he  had  not  developed  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  words  from  the  context. 

School  history.  Very  little  information  was  obtained  con¬ 
cerning  the  pupil’s  school  history.  He  had  attended  a  kinder¬ 
garten,  a  public  school,  and  two  private  schools.  The  principal 
of  one  private  school  found  the  following  notation  in  the 
records  concerning  the  pupil’s  work  in  that  school,  “Concen¬ 
tration  fine,  work  splendid,  writing  poor.”  Two  teachers  in 
the  second  private  school  which  he  attended  remembered  him 
as  a  mediocre  pupil  with  no  strongly  defined  interests  or  abili¬ 
ties.  He  made  passing  grades  in  all  academic  work. 

The  pupil’s  mother  reported  that  he  had  never  been  out¬ 
standing  in  school  work,  but  that  his  work  had  always  been 
satisfactory.  He  had  neither  repeated  nor  skipped  any  grades. 
His  school  attendance  had  always  been  regular. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  begun,  he  had  done  very  little 
Voluntary  reading.  He  had  no  library  except  a  few  juvenile 
books.  Evidently,  he  had  never  formed  the  habit  of  reading 
for  information  or  for  pleasure.  He  told  the  remedial  teacher 
that  he  frequently  attempted  to  read  books,  but  could  not 
become  interested  in  them. 

Physical  history  and  health  status.  The  pupil’s  physical 
history  and  health  report  contained  no  information  which 
would  aid  in  explaining  the  cause  of  his  reading  deficiencies. 
Only  one  period  of  absence  was  reported.  He  missed  three 
months  of  school,  at  one  time,  because  of  a  broken  leg. 
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DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  CASE 

The  pupil’s  reading  deficiencies  may  be  characterized  as 
“word  calling.”  He  was  a  fluent  oral  reader,  but  had  formed 
a  habit  of  mechanically  reading  words  without  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  meaning.  His  rate  of  silent  reading  was  approximately 
the  same  as  his  rate  of  oral  reading.  Because  he  gave  little 
attention  to  meaning,  he  had  never  learned  to  group  words 
into  thought  units.  He  encountered  especial  difficulty  in  formu¬ 
lating  valid  conclusions  based  upon  a  series  of  thoughts  which 
he  had  read.  In  reading  activities  arising  in  his  regular  school 
work,  he  frequently  “missed  the  point”  entirely. 

One  of  the  causes  underlying  his  reading  deficiencies  was 
meager  reading  experience.  He  had  done  very  little  voluntary 
reading  and  had  never  formed  the  habit  of  reading  for  in¬ 
formation  or  for  pleasure. 

A  second  cause  of  deficiencies  in  interpretation,  growing 
out  of  his  meager  reading  experience,  was  a  limited  meaning 
vocabulary.  His  lack  of  understanding  of  many  words  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  questions  he  asked  as  he  attempted  to  interpret 
the  practice  exercises  and  in  errors  in  interpretation  frequently 
observed. 

REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 

Plan  of  instruction.  The  chief  objective  of  the  training  em¬ 
ployed  with  Pupil  24  was  to  direct  his  attention  to  meaning 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  down  his  habit  of  word  reading. 
A  second  objective  was  to  build  up  a  broader  reading  experi¬ 
ence  by  stimulating  him  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  volun¬ 
tary  reading. 

Types  of  training.  In  order  to  break  down  his  habit  of  word 
reading  and  to  direct  his  attention  more  effectively  to  mean¬ 
ing,  he  was  provided  with  numerous  reading  situations  in 
which  he  would  be  compelled  to  react  appropriately  to  the 
content.  During  the  early  part  of  the  training  period  school 
readers  of  fifth-  or  sixth-grade  level  were  used  as  sources  of 
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practice  materials.  When  he  was  observed  to  gain  in  power 
of  comprehension,  the  simpler  materials  were  replaced  with 
school  texts.  The  texts  in  mathematics  and  science  furnished 
most  of  the  instructional  materials.  The  following  devices  were 
used  to  direct  attention  to  content: 

1.  Finding  answers  to  fact  questions 

2.  Formulating  answers  to  thought  questions 

3.  Informal  discussion 

4.  Selecting  principal  thoughts  and  supporting  details  of  para¬ 
graphs 

5.  Formulating  questions  which  may  be  answered  by  passages 
which  have  been  read 

6.  Purposeful  reading  guided  by  questions  or  problems  assigned 
in  advance  of  reading 

7.  Reading  to  secure  an  understanding  of  problems  assigned  in 
regular  class  work 

About  fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  practice  period 
were  devoted  to  exercises  from  the  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Stand¬ 
ard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading. 

In  order  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  voluntary  reading,  Pupil 
24  was  requested  to  report  the  amount  of  his  reading  to  the 
remedial  teacher  from  time  to  time.  No  special  reading  was 
assigned,  but  he  was  encouraged  to  read  books  suggested  by 
the  instructors  in  his  regular  courses. 

The  training  period  was  twenty-two  weeks  in  length.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  weeks,  he  met  with  the  remedial  teacher  one 
practice  period  each  week.  After  the  first  four  weeks,  he  prac¬ 
tised  two  periods  per  week.  Because  of  the  arrangement  of  his 
class  schedule,  the  pupil  was  unable  to  meet  for  full  class 
periods.  Consequently,  he  practised  thirty  minutes  on  one  day 
and  forty  minutes  on  another,  making  a  total  of  only  seventy 
minutes  per  week. 

PROGRESS  OF  TREATMENT 

Practice  records  for  the  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test 
Lessons.  Records  of  the  pupil’s  improvement  as  measured  by 
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the  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading ,6 
were  obtained  at  each  practice  period.  He  completed  a  total 
of  90  exercises  during  the  training  period  and  attained  the 
following  average  scores:  5.2,  6.9,  7.2,  6.1,  7.9,  8.0,  8.3,  7.5, 
and  8.0.  Observations  of  his  performances  indicated  that  he 
frequently  lapsed  into  word  reading,  and  that  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  his  performances  would  be  extremely  inaccurate.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  average  scores  reveal  a  general  tendency  to  im¬ 
prove  throughout  the  training  period.  If  the  difference  between 
the  average  scores  for  the  first  ten  exercises  and  the  last  ten 
exercises  is  taken  as  a  measure,  his  improvement  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  2.8  grades. 

Improvement  as  shown  by  eye-movement  records.  Table 
XII  contains  a  comparison  of  his  eye-movement  records  be- 


TABLE  XII 


Comparison  op  Eye-Movement  Records  op  Pupil  24  Before  and  After 
Training  in  Reading 


Grade 
Medians  * 

Before 

Training 

After 

Training 

Median  number  of  fixations  per 

line  . 

7.2 

9.0 

8.0 

Median  number  of  regressions 

per  line  . 

1.0 

1.3 

0.5 

Average  duration  of  fixations  . . 

6.1 

5.7 

5.3 

*  Guy  T.  Buswell,  Fundamental  Reading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their  Develop¬ 
ment,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  21  (Chicago,  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1922),  p.  109. 


fore  and  after  training.  The  data  in  the  table  indicate  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  fixations,  in  the  number  of  regres¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  duration  of  fixations.  Figure  6  reveals  some 
evidence  of  word  grouping  and  a  wider  span  of  recognition 
after  training.  The  photographs  show  that  the  instruction, 


6  For  an  explanation  of  the  scoring  of  these  exercises,  see  p.  119. 
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89  10  11 
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5  2  43 

It  wlokill 


seem  as 

6  7  io  46 


10  8  12  13  14 

e 


After  Training 


3  4  5  6  7 

think  of  alj  the|e  marvellous  inventions 
6  6  6  10  11 


1  2  3  54  6 

working  in  a  world |  of  magic.|  Cer^hily  it  is|  a 

8  8  9  86  7 


FIG.  6. — EYE-MOVEMENTS  OF  PUPIL  24  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TRAINING  IN 
READING. 


Selections  for  reading  adapted  from  Charles  J.  Pieper  and  Wilbur  L. 
Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in  Science  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  1925),  pp.  46-47. 


designed  primarily  to  direct  attention  to  meaning,  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  facility  in  reading. 
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Improvement  in  performance  on  standardized  tests.  Table 
XIII  gives  the  pupil’s  scores  on  reading  tests  at  the  time  of 
his  entrance  to  the  seventh  grade,  at  the  time  of  beginning 
training  in  reading,  and  at  the  close  of  the  training  period. 
It  also  gives  the  gains  made  during  the  training  period.  The 
second  tests  were  administered  approximately  13  months  later 
than  the  first  tests.  No  special  training  in  reading  was  given 
during  this  interval.  A  comparison  of  the  scores  for  these  two 
groups  of  tests  shows  only  slight  growth  in  reading  ability. 
The  third  tests  were  administered  approximately  6  months 
later  than  the  second  tests.  The  instruction  in  reading  was 
administered  during  this  period.  Comparisons  of  the  scores 
for  the  second  and  third  tests  show  that  there  was  a  marked 
gain  in  the  rate  of  reading  and  a  substantial  increase  in  power 
of  comprehension  during  the  training  period.  Inasmuch  as  the 

TABLE  XIII 

Comparisons  of  Scores  of  Pupil  24  on  Reading  Tests  Given  on  En¬ 
trance  to  Seventh  Grade,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Training  Period, 

AND  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TRAINING  PERIOD 


Name  of  Tests 

Comprehension 

Rate  of  Reading 

Grade 

Norm 

Test 

I 

Test 

II 

Test 

III 

Gain 

Grade 

Norm 

Test 

I 

Test 

II 

Test 

III 

Gain 

Monroe  Silent. 

22.8 

17 

20 

29.7 

9.7 

100 

68 

77 

122 

45 

Thorndike- 

McCall . 

26 

26 

— 

31 

5 

Gray  Silent 

Rate  . 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

2.69 

2.70 

2.93 

4.92 

1.49 

Stone  Narrative 

— 

— 

9 

13 

4 

470 

375 

95 

gains  during  the  training  period  were  much  greater  than  those 
in  the  year  preceding,  it  is  evident  that  the  training  had  been 
effective.  His  scores  at  the  close  of  the  training  period  were 
higher  than  the  norms  for  his  grade. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  training  period  he  was  also  retested 
with  the  Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabulary.  He  marked  cor¬ 
rectly  52  words.  Since  he  did  not  complete  the  first  test,  the 
scores  for  the  two  tests  are  not  comparable.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  test  sheets  indicated,  however,  that  he  had  increased 
his  vocabulary.  Observation  of  his  performance  on  practice 
exercises  in  reading  continued  to  give  evidence  of  weakness  in 
vocabulary.  Consequently,  although  his  vocabulary  had  in¬ 
creased,  there  was  need  for  additional  reading  experience  of  a 
character  which  would  give  him  a  broader  acquaintance  with 
word  meanings. 

Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  progress.  The  pupil 
showed  marked  improvement  in  his  school  work.  His  English 
instructor,  who  had  observed  his  work  for  two  years,  stated 
that  he  had  shown  much  development.  The  amount  of  indi¬ 
vidual  help  which  he  required  decreased  notably;  his  ability 
to  master  content  improved;  and  his  judgment  appeared  to  be 
keener.  The  Latin  instructor  also  reported  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  work.  She  characterized  his  growth  by  saying  that 
he  was  overcoming  his  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions  and 
that  he  made  much  better  scores  on  tests.  She  also  said  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  he  would  get  the  meaning 
of  a  few  words  in  a  passage  and  guess  the  rest;  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  was  giving  closer  attention  to  content.  For 
some  time  he  was  below  mastery  level  in  Latin  but  he  made 
such  improvement  that  his  instructor  sent  favorable  reports 
to  the  office  on  the  character  of  his  work.  In  mathematics  he 
required  much  less  individual  help  and  fewer  reteachings.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  year  his  contributions  to  class  dis¬ 
cussions  were  often  irrelevant  or  “off  the  point.”  By  the  close 
of  the  year  he  was  thinking  more  clearly. 

Evaluation  of  remedial  instruction.  Pupil  24  recognized  his 
limitations  in  reading  and  cooperated  willingly  during  prac¬ 
tice  periods,  but  he  did  little  reading  on  his  own  initiative.  He 
appeared  interested  and  willing,  but  his  interest  did  not  carry 
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over  into  actual  effort.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  reading  exercises  which  he  might  practise  at  home. 
He  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard 
Test  Lessons  in  Reading.  He  reported  reading  only  a  few 
exercises.  Later  he  remarked  that  he  had  attempted  to  read 
several  books,  but  did  not  become  interested  in  them.  He 
asked  the  remedial  teacher  to  suggest  books  of  interest.  He 
was  referred  to  a  list  of  books  recommended  for  reading  in 
connection  with  his  English  course.  He  reported  later  seven 
books  which  he  had  read  voluntarily. 

Despite  his  lack  of  independent  effort,  Pupil  24  profited  in 
several  ways  from  the  remedial  instruction.  His  performance 
on  informal  reading  exercises  indicated  that  he  had  learned 
to  give  more  attention  to  meaning  and  was  eliminating  his 
habit  of  word  reading.  Records  of  performance  on  practice  ex¬ 
ercises  and  on  standardized  reading  tests  showed  that  he  de¬ 
veloped  in  power  to  interpret  materials  of  increasing  difficulty. 
Eye-movement  photographs  and  rate  of  reading  tests  gave 
evidence  of  increased  facility  in  reading.  Simultaneously  with 
improvement  in  reading,  his  ability  to  assimilate  instructional 
materials  improved,  and  his  power  of  independent  study 
increased. 


SIGNIFICANT  OBSERVATIONS 

This  case  is  an  illustration  of  a  pupil  who  read  words  with¬ 
out  directing  attention  to  the  meaning  which  the  words  con¬ 
vey.  He  was  a  fluent  oral  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
a  relatively  inefficient  silent  reader.  The  primary  cause  of  his 
deficiencies  was  lack  of  reading  experience  accompanied  by 
little  interest  in  reading.  His  limited  vocabulary  was  probably 
an  outcome  of  his  meager  experience.  The  case  was  relatively 
free  from  complicating  factors.  He  responded  satisfactorily  to 
remedial  training. 

This  case  was  similar  to  a  number  of  cases  reported  in  Table 
IV  in  that  he  lacked  interest  in  reading.  Eleven  other  cases  re- 
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vealed  evidence  of  a  lack  of  interest.  Pupils  7  and  11  were  simi¬ 
lar  in  this  respect  to  Pupil  24.  In  other  cases,  notably  Pupils  8, 
12,  14,  18,  21,  and  22,  lack  of  interest  was  accompanied  by 
other  complicating  factors  such  as  inhibiting  personality  traits, 
unexplained  difficulties  in  the  initial  stages  of  reading,  or  slow 
learning  due  to  low  mental  ability.  In  the  more  complicated 
cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  effective  results. 

SUMMARY  OF  CASES 

Three  cases  of  reading  disability  have  been  described  in 
this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters.  A  similar  analysis  of  any 
case  of  reading  disability  will  disclose  certain  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  which  makes  it  different  from  any  other  case.  Never¬ 
theless,  comparisons  of  large  numbers  of  cases  show  that 
certain  general  types  of  cases  have  characteristics  in  common. 
For  purposes  of  description  most  cases  may  be  classified  into 
one  of  five  general  types.  A  knowledge  of  these  five  types 
is  helpful  in  diagnostic  procedure,  but  the  remedial  teacher 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  variations  from  type  are  some¬ 
times  the  significant  elements  in  determining  instructional  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Type  I  may  be  described  as  “decipherers.”  Readers  of  this 
type  are  retarded  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  interpret  with 
facility  materials  of  the  level  of  difficulty  ordinarily  assigned 
to  pupils  of  their  grades.  Their  reading  procedures  resemble 
slow  processes  of  deciphering.  They  usually  interpret  passages 
accurately  if  they  are  given  sufficient  time  and  are  allowed 
to  reread.  Such  pupils  may  be  recognized  by  analyzing  their 
performances  on  reading  tests  and  by  observing  their  reading 
activities.  Reading  tests  in  which  materials  are  arranged  in 
order  of  difficulty  usually  reveal  a  point  beyond  which  such 
pupils  cannot  read  effectively.  They  may  respond  satisfactorily 
to  the  easier  passages  in  tests,  but  may  be  unable  to  respond 
to  passages  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  usually  comprehended 
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readily  by  other  pupils  of  their  grades.  Their  rate  scores  are 
always  low.  Often  their  performances  on  oral-reading  tests 
reveal  serious  deficiencies  in  the  fundamental  habits  of  recog¬ 
nition.  Informal  observation  of  their  reading  activities  will 
disclose  much  rereading,  irregularity  of  eye-movements,  and 
difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  instruction  given  to  readers 
of  this  type  should  be  designed  to  develop  power  to  read  mate¬ 
rials  of  increasing  levels  of  difficulty.  Materials  which  they 
can  read  readily  should  be  used  at  first.  The  reading  materials 
should  be  selected  so  as  to  increase  in  difficulty  gradually,  or 
as  rapidly  as  the  pupils  gain  in  power  of  interpretation. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  rapid  but  accurate  silent  read¬ 
ing.  Training  in  word  recognition  should  be  given  whenever 
necessary. 

Type  II  may  be  described  as  “slow  learners.”  Readers  of 
this  type  not  only  read  slowly  but  are  so  perplexed  by  the 
content  of  passages  that  they  fail  to  secure  satisfactory  un¬ 
derstandings.  Their  performances  on  tests  and  reading  activi¬ 
ties  resemble  closely  the  characteristics  of  readers  of  Type  I. 
They  may  be  differentiated  from  readers  of  Type  I  by  school 
histories  and  by  performances  on  mental  tests.  The  school 
histories  of  such  pupils  invariably  reveal  evidence  of  slow 
learning  in  all  subjects.  They  usually  rank  low  in  performance 
on  mental  tests.  The  instruction  given  to  readers  of  this  type 
should  be  designed  to  accelerate  growth  in  reading  ability  by 
providing  varied  and  interesting  experience  in  reading.  Empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  on  effective  interpretation  and  not  on 
rate.  Reading  materials  should  be  suited  to  the  level  of  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  pupils.  More  difficult  materials  may  be  as¬ 
signed  as  pupils  gain  in  experience. 

Type  III  may  be  described  as  “slow,  accurate  readers.” 
Readers  of  this  type  interpret  materials  effectively,  but  read 
so  slowly  that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  time  required  to 
cover  materials.  They  may  be  differentiated  readily  from  read¬ 
ers  of  Types  I  and  II  because  they  encounter  few,  if  any,  diffi- 
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culties  in  comprehension.  Their  deficiencies  are  usually  the 
result  of  improper  habits  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  such  as 
excessive  vocalization,  following  the  line  of  print  by  moving 
the  head  instead  of  the  eye,  and  keeping  the  place  by  moving 
the  finger  along  the  line.  Their  deficiencies  may  be  detected 
by  observing  their  reading  practices.  The  instruction  for 
readers  of  this  type  should  consist  of  practice  in  rapid  silent 
reading  accompanied  by  directions  for  correcting  improper 
reading  practices.  For  example,  pupils  may  overcome  exces¬ 
sive  vocalization  by  voluntary  effort  if  their  attention  is 
directed  to  the  advantage  of  reading  without  vocalization.  In 
some  cases  of  this  type  the  correction  of  visual  defects  is  also 
necessary. 

Type  IV  may  be  described  as  “word  callers.”  Readers  of 
this  type  read  words  without  directing  attention  effectively  to 
content.  Frequently  they  are  fluent  oral  readers.  Their  rate  of 
reading  is  usually  satisfactory.  Often  they  are  rapid  readers. 
Their  lack  of  attention  to  thought  results  in  inaccuracies  in 
interpretation  or  meager  understanding.  In  many  cases  they 
appear  not  to  have  learned  that  the  printed  page  “says  some¬ 
thing.”  Readers  of  this  type  may  be  detected  most  effectively 
by  observing  study  activities  involving  reading  and  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  content  of  passages  informally,  the  remedial 
teacher  noting  the  responses  of  the  pupils  individually.  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  readers  of  this  type  should  be  designed  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  content.  It  may  take  two  forms:  (1)  practice  in  reading 
accompanied  by  directions  or  assignments  which  require  some 
kind  of  reaction  to  content  or  (2)  assignment  of  selections 
which  challenge  interest  and  thus  induce  attention  to  content. 

Type  V  may  be  described  as  “non-readers.”  Readers  of  this 
type  have  never  adopted  the  practice  of  reading  for  either 
information  or  pleasure.  They  are  simply  indifferent  to  reading 
and  lack  reading  experience.  Often  inhibiting  attitudes  or  per¬ 
sonality  traits  are  present.  To  detect  readers  of  this  type,  the 
remedial  teacher  must  investigate  the  in-school  and  out-of- 
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school  activities  and  interests  of  pupils.  If  the  remedial  teacher 
can  gain  the  confidence  of  pupils,  she  may  obtain  much  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  reading  practices  through  inter¬ 
views.  Instruction  for  readers  of  this  type  should  be  designed 
to  challenge  interest  in  reading  for  information  and  pleasure. 
After  interest  is  challenged,  wide  reading  in  a  variety  of  fields 
should  be  encouraged  to  broaden  experience. 

This  classification  of  reading  disability  into  five  types  is 
a  mere  convenience  for  diagnostic  and  instructional  purpose. 
Retarded  readers  usually  conform,  in  general,  to  one  of  the 
types.  However,  an  individual  may  exhibit  characteristics  com¬ 
mon  to  more  than  one  type. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Analyze  carefully  several  reports  of  case  studies  of  retarded 
readers.  Compare  the  plans  of  reporting  these  cases  with  the  plan 
used  in  this  chapter.  Organize  a  complete  plan  of  diagnostic  and 
remedial  procedure  which  might  be  used  as  a  guide  in  studying  new 
cases. 

2.  List  the  descriptive  titles  of  approximately  twenty-five  case 
reports  of  retarded  readers.  Classify  these  titles  into  groups  which 
indicate  the  general  types  of  retardation  illustrated  by  the  cases. 
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CHAPTER  X 


CORRECTIVE  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING  IN  ENGLISH  CLASSES 

Not  all  school  systems  find  it  possible  to  introduce  indi¬ 
vidual  remedial  instruction  or  special  reading  classes  such  as 
those  described  in  Chapters  IV-IX.  In  schools  which  cannot 
make  these  provisions,  corrective  instruction  may  be  organized 
and  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  English  classes  with¬ 
out  interfering  seriously  with  the  regular  work  of  the  English 
curriculum.  In  fact,  reading  necessarily  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  work  of  English  classes.  One  type  of  reading  —  training  in 
literary  appreciation  and  enjoyment  —  is  well  recognized  and 
emphasized  in  practically  all  English  curricula.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  for  corrective  training  in  other  types  of  reading  have 
not  been  so  fully  recognized  and  utilized,  however.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  offer  suggestions  for  introducing 
this  work  into  the  English  curriculum. 

ORGANIZING  CORRECTIVE  CLASSES 

When  corrective  instruction  in  reading  is  made  a  part  of 
the  English  curriculum,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  introduce  it 
in  the  seventh  grade  in  eight-year  and  junior  high  schools, 
the  ninth  grade  in  four-year  high  schools,  or  the  tenth 
grade  in  three-year  senior  high  schools.  These  grades,  as 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  are  critical  points  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reading  abilities  of  pupils.  However,  it  may  be 
introduced  into  other  grades,  if  desirable. 

Before  planning  corrective  instruction,  the  reading  abilities 
of  pupils  in  the  English  classes  should  be  surveyed  carefully, 
using  the  techniques  described  in  Chapters  IV-V.  The  diag- 
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nostic  procedures  described  in  Chapter  V  may  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  fully  as  in  the  case  of  individual  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  may  be  limited  to  those  necessary  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  reading  deficiencies  of  the  pupils.  If  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  of  the  school  and  the  class  schedules 
of  the  pupils  permit,  the  retarded  readers  may  be  segregated 
into  special  English  classes  based  on  weaknesses  in  reading. 
For  example,  in  one  experiment,1  the  ninth-grade  English 
classes  were  organized  into  the  following  sections : 

Section  A.  Rapid  readers  strong  in  comprehension 

Section  B.  Rapid  readers  inferior  in  comprehension 

Section  C.  Slow  readers  inferior  in  comprehension 

Instruction  was  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
groups.  If  segregation  is  impracticable,  the  work  in  corrective 
reading  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  English  curriculum  for  all 
pupils  with  instruction  differentiated  to  overcome  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  retarded  readers.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  limit 
the  instruction  in  reading  to  retarded  readers. 

Time  of  the  English  classes  may  be  set  aside  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  in  either  of  three  ways.  First,  a  definite  por¬ 
tion  of  the  school  year  may  be  set  aside  for  intensive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading.  At  least  one-half  to  one  semester  of  time 
may  be  used  profitably.  Second,  one  to  three  days  per  week 
throughout  the  year  may  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  reading 
and  the  remaining  days  to  instruction  in  English.  Ordinarily, 
two  days  per  week  for  one  year  will  provide  adequate  time 
for  effective  work.  Third,  a  definite  portion  of  each  class 
period  may  be  set  aside  for  instruction  in  reading.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  reading  in  different  school  systems  under 
this  plan  varies.  Probably,  fifteen  minutes  represents  common 
practice.  The  relative  effectiveness  of  these  three  plans  has 


1  English  Department,  University  High  School,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  “Differentiating  Instruction  in  Ninth-Grade  English,”  School  Re¬ 
view,  Vol.  27  (December,  1919),  pp.  772-788. 
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not  been  determined  experimentally.  At  the  present  time,  con¬ 
venience  of  administration  is  the  chief  consideration  in  select¬ 
ing  a  plan. 

An  illustrative  plan.  The  following  plan  reported  by 
Keener  2  gives  the  steps  employed  in  one  experiment  in  organ¬ 
izing  English  classes  for  instruction  in  reading  in  the  tenth 
grade  or  first  year  of  the  senior  high  school.  Similar  plans 
may  be  used  in  other  grades. 

1.  Give  reading  test  to  IB  pupils  in  September. 

2.  Select  those  who  make  scores  below  the  normal. 

3.  Divide  these  pupils  into  two  groups  as  follows: 

(а)  Arrange  all  the  papers  in  order  of  size  of  score  with  lowest 

on  top. 

(б)  The  odd-numbered  papers  from  one  group  (Group  A)  and 

the  even-numbered  papers  the  other  group  (Group  B). 

4.  Group  A  and  those  who  scored  above  normal  on  the  test  should 

receive  the  usual  instruction  in  English.  They  should  be  placed 
in  classes  without  regard  to  reading  score. 

5.  Group  B  pupils  should  be  in  classes  for  English  composed  entirely 

of  Group  B  pupils. 

6.  The  English  teachers  should  give  about  fifteen  minutes  time  each 

day  in  teaching  Group  B  pupils  how  to  read  and  comprehend. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  give  a  second  form  of  the  reading  test. 

Give  uniform  objective  tests  in  all  major  subjects  where  possible. 

8.  Compare  pupils  of  Group  A  with  those  of  Group  B  on  the  basis  of 

reading  score  made  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  scores  on  uniform 
tests  in  major  subjects,  and  scholarship  marks  given  by  teachers 
at  the  end  of  semester. 

Since  this  plan  was  devised  for  experimental  purposes,  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  control  groups.  For  practical  purposes,  the  control- 
group  feature  may  be  omitted,  and  all  pupils  who  are  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading  may  be  included  in  the  group  to  be  given 
corrective  training.  The  pupils  selected  for  corrective  train¬ 
ing  may  be  classified  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  types  of 
reading  deficiencies  exhibited. 


2  E.  E.  Keener,  “How  to  Study  in  High  School,”  Chicago  Schools 
Journal,  Vol.  11  (January,  1929),  pp.  167-169.  By  permission  of  Editor  of 
Chicago  Schools  Journal. 
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REORGANIZING  THE  ENGLISH  CURRICULUM  TO 
INCLUDE  CORRECTIVE  READING 

In  reorganizing  the  English  curriculum  to  include  training 
in  reading,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  principles  of 
teaching  reading,  the  techniques  of  diagnosis,  and  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  instruction  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  other  program  of  corrective  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  the  procedures  described  in  the  preceding 
chapters  furnish  the  basis  for  the  suggestions  offered  in  this 
chapter.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  procedures  so  as 
to  articulate  instruction  in  reading  with  instruction  in  English. 
Two  plans  for  making  such  adjustments  will  be  described. 

Emphasizing  reading  activities  required  in  the  study  of 
English.  Certain  reading  activities  are  closely  related  to  other 
work  in  English.  These  activities  may  be  emphasized  in  teach¬ 
ing  corrective  reading.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  is  found  in  the  making  of  topical  outlines.  Outlining 
articles  or  other  selections  is  employed  frequently  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  training  in  composition;  it  may  also  be  used  as  a 
means  of  training  in  reading.  The  importance  of  effective  read¬ 
ing  as  a  prerequisite  to  outlining  is  evident  in  the  following 
list  of  difficulties  in  outlining  paragraphs  as  reported  by  Dar- 
inger: 3 

1.  Failure  to  select  central  idea 

2.  Failure  to  discriminate  between  central  idea  and  subordinate  ideas 

3.  Failure  to  select  one  or  more  of  the  important  supporting  details 

4.  Repetition  of  some  details  in  different  words 

5.  Confusion  of  unimportant  with  important  details 

6.  Selection  as  if  by  chance  of  phrases  which,  isolated,  had  no  logical 

relationship  to  other  elements  of  the  outline 

7.  Mis-ordering  of  subordinate  topics  (of  minor  importance) 


3  Helen  Fern  Daringer,  “An  Objective  Measure  of  Ability  to  Make 
Topical  Outlines,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  20  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929),  pp.  113-114.  By  permission  of  Warwick  and  York,  publishers. 
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Similarly,  other  procedures  in  the  study  of  English  require 
effective  reading  habits  and  offer  possibilities  for  training  in 
both  English  and  reading.  Following  is  a  suggestive  list: 

1.  Interpretation  for  purposes  of  reproduction 

2.  Selecting  the  significant  points  in  a  story  for  the  purpose  of  tell¬ 

ing  it 

3.  Following  written  or  printed  directions  for  guiding  study  activities 

4.  Determining  the  validity  of  statements  or  inferences 

5.  Drawing  valid  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  reading 

6.  Finding  facts  to  aid  in  solving  a  problem  or  in  answering  a  ques¬ 

tion 

7.  Collecting  and  organizing  data  for  various  purposes 

8.  Free  reading  for  enjoyment 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  reveals  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  organizing  instruction  in  reading  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  work  in  English.  The  alert 
teacher  may  discover  numerous  ways  of  articulating  correc¬ 
tive  training  in  reading  with  training  in  English. 

Introducing  reading  units  into  the  English  curriculum.  The 
unit  plan  of  organizing  instruction  offers  a  convenient  means 
of  introducing  corrective  reading  into  an  English  curriculum. 
It  enables  the  teacher  to  differentiate  clearly  between  the 
work  in  reading  and  the  work  in  English,  and  thus  assures 
that  appropriate  attention  will  be  given  to  each.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  to  utilize  some  of  the  regular  curriculum 
materials  of  English  in  the  work  in  reading.  In  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  plan,  a  program  of  five  units  of  corrective  reading 
will  be  presented  in  detail.  These  units  are  so  organized  as 
to  be  adapted  to  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  tenth  grade  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  reading  materials. 

Not  all  of  these  units  will  be  included  necessarily  in  any 
program  of  corrective  reading.  The  selection  of  units  for  each 
class  will  depend  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  pupils  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  survey  of  reading  attainments  and  in  the  diag- 
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nosis  of  weaknesses.  For  example,  fluent  oral  readers  who  do 
not  direct  attention  effectively  to  content  may  be  excused 
from  the  units  dealing  with  oral  reading  and  rate  of  reading; 
rapid  superficial  readers  may  be  excused  from  the  unit  on 
rate  of  reading,  etc.  If  desirable,  pupils  may  be  divided  into 
instructional  groups  on  the  basis  of  deficiencies,  and  two  or 
more  groups  may  be  instructed  in  one  class  by  using  units 
suited  to  each  group. 

1.  An  Appreciation-Type  Unit  Designed  to  Stimulate  Pupils 
to  Establish  Habits  of  Voluntary  Reading 

Objectives  of  the  unit.  This  unit  is  designed  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  reading  and  to  initiate  a  program  of  voluntary 
reading  to  be  carried  on  by  the  pupils  throughout  the  year. 
Retarded  readers  seldom  derive  real  enjoyment  and  pleasure 
from  reading.  If  at  the  outset  of  a  corrective  program  the 
pupils  develop  a  desire  to  read,  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
later  corrective  instruction  appear  worth  while  to  them.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  retarded  reader  will  profit  greatly  from  the 
reading  experience  derived  from  reading  for  pleasure  and  self¬ 
entertainment. 

This  unit  may  be  used  as  the  introductory  approach  to  the 
corrective  program.  All  retarded  readers,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  their  deficiencies,  will  profit  from  stimuli  to  do 
voluntary  reading.  If  this  unit  is  used,  it  should  precede  other 
units  of  the  program. 

Techniques  of  instruction.  During  this  unit  the  class  period 
should  be  devoted  to  reading  and  teacher-pupil  conferences 
instead  of  pupil  recitations.  The  pupils  will  spend  their  time 
largely  in  reading  selections  or  books  of  interest  to  them.  The 
pupils  should  be  led  to  look  upon  the  class  period  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  real  pleasure  and  self-entertainment.  The  period 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  restrictions  or  require¬ 
ments  which  interfere  with  independent  reading.  The  teacher 
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will  provide  only  such  guidance  as  is  necessary  to  encourage 
pupils  to  read  worth-while  materials. 

Since  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  independent  silent  reading, 
the  teacher  will  have  ample  time  for  conferences  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  These  conferences  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  reading  interests  of  pupils  and 
for  guiding  interests  and  tastes  into  wholesome  channels.  The 
conference  may  include  such  things  as  suggesting  selections 
or  books  in  which  the  pupils  may  become  interested,  assisting 
pupils  to  locate  materials,  and  acquiring  informal  reactions 
to  selections  to  ascertain  the  interest  of  pupils.  The  confer¬ 
ences  should  consist  of  informal  exchanges  of  ideas  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

In  order  to  guide  the  interests  of  pupils  effectively,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  familiar  with  their  reading  practices. 
Questions  similar  to  those  in  the  survey  form  given  below  aid 
the  teacher  in  becoming  acquainted  with  reading  practices  of 
pupils.  If  desirable,  this  form  may  be  mimeographed,  and  a 
record  secured  for  each  pupil.  The  information  should  be 
assembled  by  means  of  conferences  and  the  forms  filled  out 
by  the  teacher.  Pupils  should  not  be  entrusted  to  fill  out  the 
forms  because  much  of  the  value  of  the  survey  is  lost  if  the 
teacher  does  not  make  informal  personal  contacts  with  each 
pupil. 

Character  of  pupils’  reports.  Since  this  unit  is  designed  to 
contribute  primarily  to  the  development  of  a  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  toward  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  it  is  preferable 
to  require  no  formal  book  reports  or  compositions.  The  teacher 
may  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  pupils  through  reactions  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  conferences.  If  desirable,  group  conferences  may 
be  held  at  intervals.  At  these  conferences  pupils  may  give  in¬ 
formal  oral  reports  regarding  selections  or  books  of  particular 
interest.  These  reports  will  tend  to  interest  members  of  the 
class  in  a  variety  of  reading  materials.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  reading  of 
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SURVEY  OF  READING  INTERESTS  OF  PUPILS 

Name  of  Date  of 

Pupil . .  Interview . 

1.  Do  you  like  to  read? . 

2.  What  do  you  read  when  you  read  just  for  fun? 

.  Biography .  .Animal .  .Stories  .  .Mystery  .  .Plays 
..Adventure  ..News  .  .Aviation  .  .Poetry  ..Myth-Legends 

3.  Name  several  books  you  have  read  this  year . 


4.  What  newspapers  do  you  like  to  read? 


5.  What  magazines  do  you  like  to  read? 


6.  Where  do  you  obtain  the  books  and  magazines  which  you 

read? _ Home  . . .  .School  . . .  .Public  Library . 

7.  Do  you  have  a  library  of  your  own  at  home? _  How  many 

books?  . 

8.  What  magazines  and  newspapers  are  taken  regularly  in  your 
home? 


9.  Do  other  members  of  the  family  ever  read  to  you  at  home?. . . 
How  often? . What  do  they  read? . 

10.  What  school  subjects  do  you  study  at  home? . 

11.  Comments  of  pupil  not  included  above . 
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the  pupils,  the  following  form4  is  helpful.  Its  use  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  unit  is  completed  to  ascertain  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  unit  in  developing  permanent  interest  in  indepen¬ 
dent  reading. 


REPORT  OF  INDEPENDENT  READING 

1.  Your  name . Date . 193.. 

2.  Author’s  Name . 

3.  Title  of  book  or  selection . 


4.  Check  the  statement  below  which  tells  where  you  got  the  book. 

_ At  school  - At  home 

. . .  .From  the  public  library  ...  .1  borrowed  it 

5.  Check  the  word  or  words  which  tell  how  much  of  the  book 

you  read.  . . .  .All  of  it  ...  .Part  of  it 

6.  Check  the  statement  in  each  column  which  gives  your  opinion 
of  the  book. 

- One  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read  - Too  easy 

- A  good  book,  I  like  it  - Just  about  right 

...  .Not  very  interesting  ...  .A  little  too  hard 

- 1  don’t  like  it  - Too  hard 


Character  and  sources  of  reading  materials.  In  connection 
with  this  unit,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  large  variety 
of  reading  materials.  Books  of  informational  character,  books 
of  fiction,  short  stories,  approved  magazines,  and  newspapers 
may  be  included  in  the  list.  Selections  required  in  the  regular 
English  curriculum  may  be  included  also.  Children’s  book 
lists  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  selecting  reading  ma¬ 
terials.  Reference  to  suitable  book  lists  are  given  in  the  sup¬ 
plementary  readings  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 


4  Adapted  from  William  S.  Gray,  Improving  Instruction  in  Reading, 
Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  40  (Chicago,  Department 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1933),  p.  35.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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It  adds  much  to  the  convenience  of  teaching  this  unit  to 
have  all  available  reading  materials  assembled  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  teacher  may  add  to  the  English  library  in  the 
classroom  by  securing  loans  from  the  school  library,  the  pub¬ 
lic  library,  or  from  other  sources.  Assembling  books  in  the 
classroom  not  only  aids  the  teacher  in  guiding  pupils,  but  it 
also  tends  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  books  not 
otherwise  readily  available  to  them. 

The  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  choose  reading  materials 
from  those  assembled  in  the  classroom  or  to  secure  them  from 
other  sources.  In  order  to  insure  the  use  of  only  wholesome 
types  of  reading,  all  materials  obtained  from  sources  other 
than  the  classroom  or  the  school  library  should  be  examined 
by  the  teacher  and  should  be  subject  to  her  approval. 

In  choosing  materials  for  the  classroom  and  in  guiding  the 
pupils  in  their  selection  of  materials,  care  should  be  exercised 
to  prevent  supplying  pupils  with  materials  too  difficult  for 
them  to  read  with  facility.  Since  retarded  readers  cannot  read 
readily  materials  of  the  level  of  difficulty  ordinarily  assigned 
to  pupils  of  their  grades,  it  is  well  to  include  some  materials 
suited  to  grades  lower  than  the  one  in  which  the  pupils  are 
enrolled.  In  guiding  pupils  it  is  preferable  to  suggest  relatively 
easy  materials  at  first  and  to  reserve  the  more  difficult  ma¬ 
terials  until  pupils  are  ready  to  use  them. 


2.  A  Silent-Reading  Unit  Designed  to  Improve  Interpretation 

Objectives  of  the  unit.  This  unit  has  as  its  primary  objective 
the  improvement  of  interpretation.  It  is  organized  with  the 
view  of  leading  pupils  to  direct  attention  to  content  more 
effectively  by  giving  practice  in  ascertaining  the  exact  thought 
of  the  author.  It  is  also  designed  to  develop  power  to  cope 
with  increasingly  difficult  materials. 

The  unit  is  intended  for  pupils  who  exhibit  various  types  of 
interpretative  deficiencies.  Among  these  are  included  pupils 
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who  are  retarded  in  all  phases  of  reading — fluent  oral  readers 
who  do  not  direct  attention  to  content  effectively,  rapid  super¬ 
ficial  readers  who  comprehend  little  of  what  they  read,  and 
pupils  who  interpret  inaccurately. 

Techniques  for  directing  attention  to  content.  In  this  unit 
the  time  of  the  class  is  devoted  to  silent  reading  accompanied 
by  some  activity  for  directing  attention  to  content.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  are  so  organized  as  to  give  practice  in  exact  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  author’s  meaning.  Any  activity  which  will  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose  is  satisfactory.  Activities  should  be 
varied  in  character  to  avoid  monotony.  Among  the  activities 
which  may  be  used  are: 

1.  Silent  reading  of  short  stories  to  be  reproduced  orally  before  the 

class 

2.  Silent  reading  of  paragraphs 

(a)  To  select  a  title  which  tells  what  the  paragraph  is  about 
( h )  To  formulate  a  question  which  is  answered  in  the  paragraph 
(c)  To  select  or  formulate  the  essential  thought  in  a  paragraph 

3.  Execution  of  written  or  printed  directions 

4.  Silent  reading 

(a)  To  find  answers  to  fact  questions  known  in  advance  of 

the  reading 

(b)  To  find  answers  to  fact  questions  given  after  reading 

(c)  To  find  answers  to  fact  questions  that  require  the  organ¬ 

ization  of  the  thought  of  several  sentences,  paragraphs,  or 
even  pages 

( d )  To  find  answers  to  thought  questions  involving  selective 

recall,  comparison,  application,  or  classification 

5.  Outlining  passages  into  essential  thoughts  and  supporting  details 

6.  Preparing  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  events  in  a  story 

S election  of  materials.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  used  in  this  unit,  the  materials  are  limited  to  relative  short 
selections.  Short  stories,  informational  selections,  and  current 
events  furnish  excellent  materials.  Because  of  the  variety  of 
content  to  be  found  in  them,  school  readers  are  particularly 
valuable  as  sources  of  material.  Textbooks  and  references  as¬ 
signed  to  pupils  in  courses  other  than  English  may  be  used. 
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The  shorter  selections  recommended  in  the  English  curricu¬ 
lum  may  be  used  also. 

It  is  essential  in  this  unit  that  reading  materials  be  suited 
in  difficulty  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  By  beginning  with 
relatively  easy  materials  and  gradually  increasing  the  level 
of  difficulty,  pupils  may  be  led  to  cope  with  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  materials. 

Checking  pupil  progress.  The  responses  of  the  pupils  to  the 
activities  employed  in  this  unit  supply  data  for  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction.  By  comparing  these  re¬ 
sponses  from  time  to  time,  improvement  of  the  pupils  may  be 
noted.  In  addition,  a  standardized  reading  test  given  before 
training  and  at  intervals  thereafter  may  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  progress. 

3.  A  Silent-Reading  Unit  Designed  to  Increase  Rate  of 
Reading 

Objectives  of  the  unit.  The  primary  objective  of  this  unit  is 
to  increase  rate  of  silent  reading  by  establishing  habits  of 
rapid  silent  reading.  It  is  intended  for  use  with  pupils  who 
are  slow,  accurate  readers  and  who  do  not  encounter  serious 
difficulties  in  word  recognition.  Pupils  whose  slow  rate  is  caused 
by  interpretative  difficulties  or  by  difficulties  in  word  recog¬ 
nition  should  not  be  given  this  unit  until  the  other  deficiencies 
are  corrected. 

Techniques  of  instruction.  This  unit  may  be  introduced  by 
one  or  more  tests  of  rate  of  reading.  Either  standardized  read¬ 
ing  tests  or  informal  tests  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
scores  on  these  tests  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  interest.  After  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has 
been  aroused,  reading  activities  may  be  introduced. 

In  general  three  types  of  training  in  rate  of  reading  are 
recommended  in  published  studies:  (1)  practice  in  rapid  silent 
reading,  (2)  assistance  in  correcting  improper  habits  in  the 
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mechanics  of  reading,  and  (3)  training  to  increase  span  of 
recognition. 

(1)  Practice  in  rapid  silent  reading  may  be  carried  on  inde¬ 
pendently  or  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher.  In  English  classes 
the  time  of  the  class  period  may  be  divided  between  these 
two  types  of  practice.  The  first  part  of  the  class  period  may 
be  devoted  to  independent  silent  reading  during  which  the 
pupils  practise  reading  as  rapidly  as  they  can  interpret.  The 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  period  may  be  devoted 
to  timed  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  During 
the  directed  reading,  records  of  rate  of  reading  may  be  kept 
and  compared  from  day  to  day. 

(2)  During  the  periods  of  practice  the  teacher  may  observe 
pupils  carefully  to  detect  reading  habits  which  interfere  with 
rapid  reading.  Excessive  head  movement,  excessive  vocaliza¬ 
tion,  keeping  the  place  with  the  finger,  or  lack  of  sustained 
application  are  habits  which  inhibit  rate  and  which  are 
readily  observable.  If  such  habits  are  noted,  they  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  personal  conference  with  the  pupil  at 
which  the  habits  are  described,  and  suggestions  are  made  for 
overcoming  them.  Generally,  pupils  will  overcome  these  habits 
unassisted  after  they  are  aware  of  them. 

(3)  Slow  readers  are  sometimes  “word  readers.”  Their  unit  of 
reading  is  the  single  word.  Others  do  not  read  by  words,  but 
still  have  narrow  spans  of  recognition.  Any  rapid  silent  read¬ 
ing  tends  to  increase  the  span  of  recognition  of  the  reader.  In 
addition,  special  drill  exercises  of  various  types  may  be  used. 
Descriptions  of  drill  exercises  for  this  purpose  may  be  found 
by  referring  to  pages  86-96. 

Selection  of  materials.  In  selecting  materials  for  practice  in 
rapid  reading,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  choos¬ 
ing  materials  too  difficult  for  the  pupils.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  observed,  rapid  reading  may  result  in  mere  word  calling 
without  comprehension.  Conditions  conducive  to  effective  com- 
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prehension  may  be  set  up  by  permitting  pupils  to  select  ma¬ 
terials  which  challenge  their  interests.  When  the  teacher  selects 
materials,  a  purposeful  effort  should  be  made  to  choose  ma¬ 
terials  of  interest  to  the  pupils. 

Checking  pupil  progress.  Records  of  practice  exercises,  in¬ 
formal  rate  tests,  and  standardized  rate  tests  provide  the 
means  of  measuring  progress  in  rate  of  reading.  Rate  tests 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  comprehension  tests  to  in¬ 
sure  effective  reading. 

4.  An  Oral-Reading  Unit  Designed  to  Improve  Recognition 
and  Expression 

Objectives  of  the  wiit.  The  fundamental  objective  of  this 
unit  is  to  develop  power  to  entertain  others  through  effective 
oral  reading.  Specifically,  it  is  designed  to  develop  ability  to 
cope  with  new  and  unfamiliar  words,  to  improve  accuracy  of 
word  recognition,  and  to  improve  expression  in  oral  reading. 
Two  of  these  specific  objectives  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
analysis  of  oral-reading  errors  described  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph. 

This  unit  is  intended  primarily  for  pupils  whose  fundamen¬ 
tal  oral-reading  habits  are  poorly  developed.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  pupils  with  limited  experience  in  oral  reading,  pupils 
whose  training  in  phonics  and  word  analysis  is  inadequate, 
and  pupils  who  lack  confidence  when  reading  in  audience  sit¬ 
uations. 

Analysis  of  oral-reading  errors.  It  is  desirable  to  precede 
any  oral-reading  unit  by  an  analysis  of  the  oral-reading  errors 
of  the  class  in  order  to  determine  the  particular  emphasis 
which  should  be  given  to  the  unit.  An  illustration  of  an  oral¬ 
reading  analysis  is  given  in  the  following  tabulation  of  the 
oral-reading  errors  made  by  twenty  pupils  in  a  seventh-grade 
English  class.  The  analysis  shows  the  errors  made  on  the  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Check  Test,  Set  IV,  No.  1. 
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Type  of  Error  Frequency 

Non-recognitions .  150 

Gross  mispronunciations .  13 

Incorrect  pronunciations  of  polysyllabic 
words 

(а)  First  syllable  .  12 

(б)  Last  syllable .  18 

(c)  Other  syllables .  28 

Misplaced  accents .  9 

Substitutions 

(а)  Meanings  changed  .  25 

(б)  Meanings  unchanged  .  18 

Omissions 

(a)  Meanings  changed .  10 

( b )  Meanings  unchanged .  10 

Insertions 

(a)  Meanings  changed  .  1 

( b )  Meanings  unchanged .  8 

Repetitions 

(a)  First  syllable  .  2 

( b )  Entire  word  .  4 

Mispronunciations  of  monosyllabic  words .  9 


This  analysis  reveals  two  outstanding  needs  of  the  pupils: 
(1)  training  in  power  to  cope  with  new  and  unfamiliar  words 
and  (2)  training  in  accuracy  of  recognition  of  familiar  words. 
Training  to  meet  these  needs  is  emphasized  in  the  techniques 
of  instruction  suggested  for  the  unit. 

Techniques  of  instruction.  Ability  to  cope  with  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  words  may  be  developed  through  increased  reading 
experience  and  through  word  study.  Since  all  reading  units  pro¬ 
vide  increased  experience,  pupils  who  are  encountering  special 
difficulties  in  word  recognition  should  give  special  attention  to 
word  study.  Pupils  may  be  assisted  in  word  study  through 
activities  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  Have  all  pupils  prepare  lists  of  new  and  unfamiliar  words  for 
study  during  class  periods.  Assist  pupil  to  study  these  words 
by: 

(а)  Analyzing  words  into  familiar  parts  and  into  syllables 

(б)  Giving  instruction  and  training  in  placing  of  accent 
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(c)  Comparing  unknown  words  with  familiar  words 

( d )  Analyzing  words  into  root  and  prefixes  and  suffixes,  show¬ 

ing  how  it  is  derived. 

2.  Give  pupils  much  practice  in  working  out  the  pronunciations  of 

words  independently  or  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary. 

3.  Use  words  in  sentences  similar  in  content  to  those  in  which  the 

words  originally  appeared. 

Instruction  in  word  study  should  be  carefully  planned  and 
should  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  class  period — perhaps  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  minutes — to  avoid  monotony  and  loss  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Accuracy  of  recognition  of  familiar  words  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  accurate 
reading.  The  following  activities  are  helpful  in  developing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  accuracy: 

1.  Instruct  each  pupil  to  select  a  passage  to  be  read  orally  to  the 
class.  Permit  pupils  to  read  passages  silently  to  become  familiar 
with  thought  content  and  to  note  any  new  or  unfamiliar  words. 
Assist  pupils  with  unfamiliar  words.  Finally,  let  each  pupil  read  the 
selected  passage  aloud,  while  other  pupils  note  inaccuracies. 

2.  Provide  class  exercises  in  which  each  pupil  is  permitted  to  read 
orally  until  he  makes  an  error  to  determine  how  many  lines  he  can 
read  perfectly. 

3.  Give  practice  in  sight  reading  of  easy  familiar  material,  insisting 
on  accuracy  of  word  recognition. 

Effective  expression  in  oral  reading  depends  upon:  (1)  the 
reader’s  comprehension  of  the  passage,  (2)  his  motive  for 
reading  it  aloud,  and  (3)  his  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading  and  expression.  The  following  activities  usually  pre¬ 
sent  stimuli  for  improving  oral  expression: 

1.  Provide  audience  situations  by  having  each  pupil  read  to  the 
class  a  favorite  short  story  which  other  members  of  the  class  have 
not  read.  The  story  should  be  carefully  prepared  in  advance. 

2.  Call  on  one  pupil  to  read  a  short  easy  selection.  Follow  read¬ 
ing  by  a  test  to  see  what  other  members  of  the  class  have  grasped 
while  listening  to  the  selection. 

Pupils  afflicted  with  speech  defects  may  require,  in  addition, 
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special  exercises  in  articulation  under  the  direction  of  a  speech 
expert. 

Selection  of  materials.  The  materials  for  oral  reading  should 
be  familiar  to  the  pupils  at  the  time  they  are  read.  When  the 
unit  is  first  introduced,  practice  should  be  limited  to  passages 
containing  words  whose  meanings  are  familiar  to  the  pupils, 
or  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  studying  unfamiliar 
words  before  reading.  As  pupils  gain  in  power  to  recognize 
new  words  and  improve  in  accuracy  of  recognition,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  passages  may  be  used.  Sight  reading  should  always  be 
limited  to  relatively  easy  passages  containing  familiar  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

The  reading  materials  for  this  unit  may  be  obtained  in  part 
from  the  shorter  selections  found  in  the  regular  English  cur¬ 
riculum.  Short  stories,  descriptions  of  historical  events,  cur¬ 
rent  events,  and  poems  usually  provide  interesting  content  for 
oral  reading.  Selections  which  may  be  dramatized  readily  are 
particularly  valuable.  Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  find  their 
own  selections  and  to  bring  to  class  for  reading  those  which 
appeal  to  them. 

Checking  pupil  progress.  Improvement  in  oral  reading  may 
be  checked  by  noting  each  pupil’s  success  in  his  attempts  to 
entertain  other  members  of  the  class.  Each  opportunity  for 
oral  reading  in  class  furnishes  evidence  of  progress.  If  a  pupil 
continually  grows  in  power  to  challenge  the  attention  of  other 
members  of  the  class,  he  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Progress  may  also  be  checked  by  comparing  scores  on  oral- 
reading  tests  given  at  intervals. 

5.  A  Reading-Study  Unit  Designed  to  Guide  Pupils  in  the 
Use  of  Books 


Objectives  of  the  unit.  The  primary  objective  of  this  unit 
is  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  use  of  books  for  study  purposes. 
It  is  designed  to  familiarize  pupils  with  aids  to  the  use  of 
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books,  to  provide  practice  in  the  use  of  various  parts  of  books, 
and  to  provide  training  in  the  use  of  books  for  reference 
purposes. 

Some  incidental  training  and  experience  along  these  lines 
are  gained  by  pupils  in  all  courses,  but  systematic  training  is 
seldom  provided  in  any  course.  Retarded  readers  are  the  least 
likely  to  develop  efficient  habits  through  incidental  training 
and  experience.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  given  definite 
training. 

Techniques  of  instruction.  The  theory  of  instruction  under¬ 
lying  this  unit  is  that  pupils  learn  to  use  books  more  readily 
through  practice  than  through  oral  or  written  directions. 
Therefore,  the  technique  consists  of  a  series  of  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  practice  in  using  books  and  to  demonstrate 
how  to  use  them  most  effectively.  Following  is  a  suggestive 
series  of  activities.  Whenever  it  is  found  that  pupils  have 
learned  previously  to  perform  an  activity  to  an  efficient  de¬ 
gree,  the  activity  may  be  omitted. 

1.  Practice  in  the  use  of  tables  of  contents 

(а)  Use  table  of  contents  to  select  books  dealing  with  a  list 
of  topics  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

(б)  Use  table  of  contents  to  find  the  pages  of  a  book  dealing 
with  given  topics. 

(c)  Use  table  of  contents  to  gain  a  general  conception  of  the 
contents  of  a  book. 

2.  Practice  in  using  indexes 

(а)  Using  the  indexes  of  several  books,  prepare  a  list  of  page 
references  on  a  given  topic. 

(б)  Using  the  index  of  a  book,  prepare  a  list  of  the  pages  on 
which  discussions  of  several  topics  may  be  found. 

3.  Practice  in  the  use  of  chapter  titles,  paragraph  headings,  and 

marginal  notes 

(a)  Study  a  number  of  passages  to  discover  how  chapter  titles, 
paragraph  headings,  and  marginal  notes  indicate  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  passages. 

(b)  Practise  using  chapter  titles,  paragraph  headings,  and  mar¬ 
ginal  notes  as  aids  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  content 
of  a  passage  before  reading  it. 
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4.  Guidance  in  comparing  graphs,  pictures,  and  other  types  of  illus¬ 

trations  with  passages  which  accompany  them 

(a)  Examine  a  number  of  books  to  determine  the  various  types 
of  illustrations  used  in  them. 

( b )  Examine  several  passages  of  descriptive  material  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  and  note  the  relations  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  passages. 

(c)  Using  both  illustrations  and  descriptive  passages,  find  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  or  solutions  of  problems. 

5.  Practice  in  assembling  information  from  several  sources 

(а)  Compile  a  bibliography  on  a  given  topic. 

(б)  Prepare  from  several  sources  a  set  of  notes  on  a  given 
topic  or  problem. 

(c)  Organize  into  a  summary  statement  the  information  upon  a 
question  or  problem  found  in  several  sources. 

6.  Guidance  in  evaluating  sources 

(a)  Read  several  sources  on  a  controversial  issue — for  example, 
“Franklin’s  Discovery  of  Electricity.”  Note  variations  and 
evaluate  them  by  considering: 

(1)  Differing  points  of  view 

(2)  The  copyright  dates 

(3)  Standing  of  authors 

(4)  General  tone  of  books 

(5)  Proofs  stated 

Character  of  materials.  Textbooks  and  references  used  by 
pupils  in  English  and  other  subjects  constitute  the  chief  source 
of  materials  for  this  unit.  Encyclopedias  and  general  reference 
books  may  be  used  also.  Readers’  guides  and  magazines  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  sources  for  some  of  the  activities. 

In  so  far  as  possible  this  unit  should  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  study  activities  of  pupils  in  all  subjects. 
The  English  teacher  will  discover  many  helpful  suggestions 
concerning  both  the  organization  of  activities  and  sources  of 
materials  by  conferring  with  teachers  of  other  subjects.  The 
English  teacher  should  become  as  familiar  as  possible  with 
the  techniques  and  materials  of  instruction  used  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  and  utilize  these  in  organizing  reading  activities.  The 
work  of  the  unit  will  be  more  purposeful  to  the  pupils  if  it  is 
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closely  correlated  with  the  study  activities  they  are  using  in 
subjects  other  than  English. 

Checking  pupil  progress.  The  most  effective  check  of  pupil 
progress  in  this  unit  is  to  note  the  success  of  pupils  in  study 
activities.  Descriptive  statements  of  factual  character  describ¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  pupils  may  be  secured  from  teachers  of 
subjects  other  than  English,  verifying  the  English  instructor’s 
estimates  of  progress.  The  performances  of  the  pupils  on  the 
activities  of  the  unit  are  another  source  of  evidence.  If  the 
pupils  exhibit  evidence  of  increasing  ability  to  study  inde¬ 
pendently,  the  work  of  the  unit  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CORRECTIVE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ENGLISH  CLASSES5 

Description  of  an  experiment.  When  corrective  procedures 
are  proposed,  questions  concerning  their  effectiveness  natu¬ 
rally  arise.  The  writer  directed  a  corrective  program  similar  to 
the  one  described  in  the  preceding  section  at  the  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  during  the  school 
year  1931-32.  A  report  of  this  program  is  introduced  into  this 
chapter  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a  corrective  read¬ 
ing  program  in  English  classes. 

Forty-three  retarded  readers  were  segregated  into  two  Eng¬ 
lish  classes,  and  four  units  of  corrective  reading  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  work  of  these  classes.  The  units  were  designed: 
(1)  to  increase  experience  and  improve  reading  ability  through 
voluntary  reading,  (2)  to  increase  facility  in  recognition  and 
expression  through  oral  reading,  (3)  to  promote  effective  in¬ 
terpretation  through  practice  in  silent  reading,  and  (4)  to  im¬ 
prove  study  habits  through  training  in  the  effective  use  of 
books.  Data  regarding  the  amount  of  voluntary  reading  done 


5  Adapted  from  James  M.  McCallister  and  Grace  H.  Baker,  “Cor¬ 
rective  Instruction  in  Reading  in  Seventh-Grade  English  Classes,” 
English  Journal,  Vol.  21  (November,  1932),  pp.  734-743. 
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by  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  improvement  in  their  read¬ 
ing  ability  are  considered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Amount  of  voluntary  reading.  In  connection  with  the  first 
unit  of  instruction  and  at  intervals  after  the  unit  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  pupils  were  requested  to  report  to  the  instructor 
the  names  of  books  which  they  had  read  voluntarily.  A  total 
of  135  books  was  reported  by  38  pupils.  The  number  of  books 
reported  by  individuals  varied  from  0  to  8,  the  median  number 
being  3.2.  Only  5  pupils  failed  to  report  some  voluntary 
reading. 

Twelve  class  periods  were  devoted  to  training  in  voluntary 
reading.  The  unit  was  begun  January  25,  1932,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  three  class  periods  per  week  until  February  19,  1932. 
Most  of  the  voluntary  reading  was  reported  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  Seven  pupils  continued  to  report 
books  as  late  as  the  month  of  May.  The  reports  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  are  probably  incomplete  because 
pupils  were  inclined  to  neglect  to  file  reports.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  voluntary  reading  continued  after  the  class 
work  of  the  unit  was  ended. 

Observations  of  the  instructor  indicate  that  the  unit  had  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  genuine  interest  in  reading.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  pupils  volunteered  such  remarks  as,  “Why,  I  never 
used  to  like  to  read  at  all,  but  now  I  like  to  read.”  Further¬ 
more,  numerous  pupils  requested  the  privilege  of  taking  books 
from  the  classroom  to  read  elsewhere,  and  several  pupils 
reported  making  use  of  public-library  privileges  for  the  first 
time.  The  observations  are  indicative  of  pupil  interest  and 
appreciation. 

The  data  do  not  reveal  outstanding  achievement  in  volun¬ 
tary  reading.  However,  if  the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  instructional 
efforts  appear  to  be  worth  while. 

Character  of  improvement  in  reading  ability.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment  it  was  impractical  to  devote  much  time  to  testing 
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procedures  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  each  unit,  a 
maximum  of  twelve  class  periods  being  available  for  each  unit. 
For  these  reasons,  studies  of  the  character  of  improvement 
were  limited  to  measures  of  rate  and  comprehension — two 
phases  of  reading  which  were  emphasized  in  the  training.  Two 
measures  were  used  in  determining  improvement  in  rate  and 
comprehension:  (1)  records  for  the  McCall-Crabbs,  Standard 
Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  Book  V,  were  secured  by  administer¬ 
ing  two  or  three  of  the  test  lessons  during  each  class  period, 
and  (2)  the  Traxler  High  School  Reading  Exercise  for  Grades 
VII-IX 6  was  administered  before  the  training  began  and  again 
at  the  close  of  the  training  period.  Although  each  of  these 
exercises  provides  measures  of  rate  and  comprehension,  the 
results  of  the  two  exercises  are  not  comparable.  The  McCall- 
Crabbs  test  lessons  measure  the  pupil’s  ability  to  react  to  the 
content  of  a  passage  under  timed  conditions  and  gives  a  single 
measure  of  reading  ability.  The  Traxler  exercise  provides  a 
measure  of  the  rate  at  which  pupils  can  read  continuous  dis¬ 
course  and  another  measure  of  ability  to  answer  questions 
based  upon  a  passage  with  the  passage  and  questions  before 
them.  The  rate  score  and  the  comprehension  score  are  com¬ 
bined  additively.  Since  the  conditions  of  the  reading  differ  in 
the  two  exercises,  the  scores  represent  measures  of  different 
phases  of  reading  ability.  Analyses  of  the  scores  on  these  ex¬ 
ercises  follow. 

(1)  Improvement  shown  by  McCall-Crabbs  Test  Lessons. 
The  McCall-Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  fur¬ 
nish  a  record  of  daily  progress  in  terms  of  “G”  scores.  The 
“G”  score  may  be  interpreted  to  represent  the  number  of  school 
grades  of  progress.  For  example,  one  pupil  attained  a  mean 
score  of  4.7  on  the  first  ten  lessons  and  a  mean  score  of  5.5 
on  the  last  ten  lessons.  The  difference  between  these  scores 


6  A  test  in  mimeographed  form  furnished  by  courtesy  of  the  author, 
A.  E.  Traxler,  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  Chicago  (now  pub¬ 
lished  by  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.). 
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may  be  interpreted  as  progress  equivalent  to  0.8  of  a  school 
grade.  Measured  by  this  standard,  the  amount  of  progress  at¬ 
tained  by  the  forty-three  pupils  varied  from  0.5  to  4.5  grades, 
the  median  being  1.6  grades.  A  distribution  of  the  approximate 
gains  by  individuals  is  given  in  Table  XIV.  The  data  in  this 


TABLE  XIV 


Progress  of  Forty-Three  Retarded  Readers  as  Shown  by  Scores  on 
McCall-Crabbs,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading 


table  should  be  interpreted  as  follows :  one  pupil  improved  his 
reading  ability  from  a  grade  score  of  4.5  to  a  grade  score  of 
5.5;  two  pupils  improved  from  a  score  of  5  to  a  score  of  5.5; 
etc.  An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  training  period  the  pupils  ranked  from  a  grade  score  of 
4.5  to  a  grade  score  of  6.5.  At  the  close  of  the  training  period 
the  scores  varied  from  5.5  to  10.5.  Twenty-seven  of  the  forty- 
three  pupils  had  attained  at  least  seventh-grade  level  as  de¬ 
termined  by  these  exercises. 

(2)  Improvement  shown  by  scores  on  the  Traxler  Reading 
Exercise.  The  Traxler  High  School  Reading  Exercise  provides 
for  separate  measures  of  rate,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension, 
and  for  a  composite  score  based  on  the  three  measures.  Since 
no  direct  training  in  vocabulary  was  provided  in  this  experi¬ 
ment,  only  the  scores  in  rate  and  comprehension  are  consid- 
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ered  in  the  following  computations.  The  data  are  based  on 
Forms  1  and  4  of  the  exercise. 

Twenty-two  pupils  made  gains  in  both  rate  and  compre¬ 
hension.  The  gains  ranged  from  2.9  points  to  22.6  points,  the 
mean  gain  being  12.3  points.  The  combined  gain  in  rate  and 
comprehension  for  one  grade,  as  shown  by  the  author’s  tenta¬ 
tive  norms  for  grades  VII  and  VIII,  is  3.2  points.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expected  gain  from  grade  VII  to  grade  VIII, 
the  gains  made  by  pupils  in  this  experiment  are  significant. 
Twelve  pupils  made  gains  in  comprehension  ranging  from  2 
to  16  points,  the  mean  gain  being  8.1  points.  The  scores  of 
these  twelve  pupils  revealed  decreases  in  rate  of  reading  rang¬ 
ing  from  0.1  to  11.8  points,  the  mean  loss  being  2.4  points. 
Five  pupils  made  slight  gains  in  rate  accompanied  by  slight 
losses  in  comprehension.  The  scores  of  four  pupils  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  lower  on  the  second  test  than  on  the  first  test.  The 
character  of  the  improvement  varied  widely  with  individuals, 
but  thirty-four  of  the  forty-three  pupils  made  significant  gains. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  appeared  desirable  to  provide  cor¬ 
rective  training  for  all  the  retarded  readers,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  set  up  control  groups  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  instructional  procedures.  However,  the  Traxler  exercise 
was  administered  to  92  additional  seventh-grade  pupils  for 
whom  no  corrective  instruction  in  reading  was  provided.  These 
pupils  were  not  retarded  in  reading  as  shown  by  tests  adminis¬ 
tered  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  A  comparison  of  the 
attainments  of  the  retarded  and  the  non-retarded  groups  is 
given  in  Table  XV.  The  percentages  indicate  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  retarded  group  improved 
their  reading  abilities  than  of  the  pupils  in  the  non-retarded 
group.  Of  course,  some  growth  in  reading  ability  is  expected 
from  regular  school  contacts,  even  though  no  special  training 
is  provided.  Theoretically,  the  retarded  readers  are  the  least 
likely  to  make  improvement  unassisted.  According  to  the 
percentages,  the  training  provided  in  this  experiment  enabled 
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a  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  needing  improvement  in  read¬ 
ing  to  attain  it  than  would  have  improved  without  training. 

TABLE  XV 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  in  Retarded  and  Non -Retarded  Groups  Attaining 
Improvement  in  Reading  as  Measured  by  the  Traxler  High  School 
Reading  Exercise 


Per  Cent  of  Pupils 

Character  of  Gains 

Retarded 

Non-Retarded 

Group 

Group 

Rate  and  comprehension  . 

51.1 

26.7 

Comprehension  only  . 

28.0 

23.3 

Rate  only  . 

11.6 

20.0 

No  gain  . 

9.3 

30.0 

Evaluation  of  program.  While  the  data  indicate  that  most 
of  the  pupils  made  significant  improvement  in  reading  during 
the  training  period,  certain  shortcomings  in  the  case  of  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  noted.  Some  pupils  were  still  retarded  as  com¬ 
pared  with  grade  standards  at  the  close  of  the  training  period. 
Other  pupils  failed  to  make  significant  progress.  It  is  evident 
that  either  additional  training  or  modification  of  instructional 
procedures  is  desirable  in  the  cases  of  these  pupils.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  individual  remedial  instruction  should  have  been 
provided  for  some  of  the  pupils  who  failed  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  under  conditions  of  group  teaching. 

SUMMARY 

When  no  other  provisions  are  made  for  overcoming  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  retarded  readers,  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  English 
classes  may  be  devoted  to  corrective  instruction.  It  is  usually 
preferable  to  introduce  corrective  instruction  in  reading  into 
the  English  curriculum  in  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  tenth  grades 
depending  upon  the  administrative  organization  of  the  school 
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system.  A  program  consisting  of  five  units  is  suggested.  The 
units  are  described  as  (1)  an  appreciation-type  unit  designed 
to  stimulate  pupils  to  establish  habits  of  voluntary  reading, 

(2)  a  silent-reading  unit  designed  to  improve  interpretation, 

(3)  a  silent-reading  unit  designed  to  increase  rate  of  reading, 

(4)  an  oral-reading  unit  designed  to  improve  recognition  and 
expression,  and  (5)  a  reading-study  unit  designed  to  guide 
pupils  in  the  use  of  books.  Experimental  data  show  that  such 
a  program  will  stimulate  interest  in  voluntary  reading  and 
will  improve  ability  in  rate  and  comprehension. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Plan  a  program  of  corrective  instruction  in  reading  suited  to 
an  English  class  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Include  a  description 
of  the  preliminary  survey  of  reading  achievements,  a  plan  for  re¬ 
organizing  the  English  classes  to  provide  for  retarded  sections,  and  a 
description  of  the  instructional  units. 

2.  Using  several  book  lists  and  available  library  facilities  select  a 
classroom  library  suitable  for  initiating  the  unit  on  voluntary  read¬ 
ing  described  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Plan  a  series  of  pupil  activities  designed  to  improve  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  may  be  correlated  closely  with  the  regular  work  of  an 
English  class. 

4.  Construct  a  series  of  informal  tests  of  rate  of  reading  to  be 
used  in  measuring  the  progress  of  pupils. 

5.  Make  a  survey  of  the  oral-reading  errors  in  a  class.  Organize 
an  oral-reading  unit  designed  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  disclosed 
by  the  survey. 

6.  By  means  of  conferences  with  teachers  of  subjects  other  than 
English,  collect  descriptions  of  the  study  activities  demanded  of 
pupils  in  their  classes.  On  the  basis  of  these  descriptions  organize 
a  unit  dealing  with  the  use  of  books. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


READING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CONTENT 
SUBJECTS 

The  preceding  chapters  have  dealt,  for  the  most  part,  with 
deficiencies  of  pupils  who  are  retarded  to  the  extent  that  addi¬ 
tional  training  is  necessary  to  develop  their  reading  abilities 
to  the  level  expected  of  pupils  in  their  respective  grades.  If 
the  correction  of  general  reading  deficiencies  would  insure 
effective  reading  practices  in  the  study  of  content  subjects,  no 
further  consideration  of  reading  disability  would  be  necessary. 
However,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  pupils  encounter  many 
reading  activities  for  which  they  are  not  prepared  by  the  train¬ 
ing  received  in  reading  classes.  Both  the  pupil  who  is  retarded  in 
reading  and  the  pupil  who  has  developed  his  general  reading 
attainments  to  a  satisfactory  level  may  be  handicapped  by 
difficulties  growing  out  of  these  reading  activities. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  reading  activities  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective  study  differ  notably  in  various  subjects.  Each 
subject  possesses  a  specific  vocabulary  which  the  reader  must 
be  able  to  use  and  understand;  each  subject  employs  its  own 
signs,  symbols,  maps,  charts,  graphs,  tables,  and  other  forms 
of  thought  representation;  the  reading  activities  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  are  governed  by  purposes  peculiar  to  it;  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  teaching  different  subjects  create  needs  for  different 
forms  and  applications  of  reading.  For  example,  mathematical 
reading  may  require  intensive  interpretation  of  relatively  short 
passages.  Historical  reading  may  require  apprehension  of  the 
continuity  of  relatively  long  passages.  Scientific  reading  may 
require  application  of  directions  to  a  laboratory  experiment. 
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Numerous  other  variations  in  reading  skills  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  analyzing  the  reading  activities  utilized  in  studying 
different  subjects.  In  view  of  the  many  types  and  applications 
of  reading  employed  in  the  study  of  different  subjects,  it  is 
essential  that  attention  be  given  to  the  specific  reading  skills 
of  each  subject. 

In  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  teachers  frequently 
overlook  opportunities  for  developing  reading  skills  because 
their  attention  is  centered  quite  naturally  on  the  content  of 
their  own  subjects  and  not  on  reading.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
neglect  of  conscious  direction  of  reading  activities,  the  pupils’ 
habits  of  study  are  modified  greatly  by  the  way  in  which 
materials  for  study  are  planned  and  presented  by  the  teacher. 
Unguided,  the  pupils  may  or  may  not  develop  effective  reading 
habits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alert  teacher,  conscious  of  her 
control  of  the  reading  process  of  her  pupils,  may  make  guid¬ 
ance  in  reading  a  distinct  asset  to  them. 

In  order  to  guide  reading  activities  effectively  the  teacher 
must  be  aware  of  the  types  of  activities  which  are  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  the  study  of  the  subject  she  teaches.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  must  identify  the  difficulties  which  her  pupils  are 
most  likely  to  encounter  in  performing  these  activities.  Finally, 
she  must  select  or  devise  techniques  of  guidance  which  will  aid 
pupils  in  either  avoiding  or  overcoming  these  difficulties.  This 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these  three  problems. 
Chapters  XII-XIV  show  how  the  principles  developed  in  this 
chapter  may  be  applied  in  teaching  history,  mathematics,  and 
science. 


DETERMINING  ESSENTIAL  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Only  a  few  scientific  investigations  of  the  types  of  reading 
activities  used  in  studying  various  subjects  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  These  investigations  suggest  some  of  the  methods  which 
teachers  may  use  in  determining  the  character  of  the  reading 
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activities  which  their  pupils  should  employ  in  studying.  For 
example,  Gray 1  requested  the  teachers  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  High  School  to  list  the  uses  which  pupils  made  of 
reading  in  preparing  assignments.  This  procedure  suggests  that 
teachers  may  determine  the  character  of  the  reading  activities 
required  of  their  pupils  by  analyzing  assignments  and  that, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  the  reading  per¬ 
formed  by  pupils  is  controlled  by  the  assignments  made  by 
teachers. 

Monroe2  submitted  in  questionnaire  form  a  list  of  twelve 
study  activities  to  teachers  and  requested  them  to  indicate  the 
activities  required  in  the  study  of  textbooks  in  various  sub¬ 
jects.  His  procedure  suggests  that  the  analysis  of  textbooks, 
references,  and  other  types  of  reading  materials  is  another 
method  of  determining  the  character  of  the  reading  activities 
necessary  in  the  study  of  a  subject. 

The  author’s  investigations  show  that  the  reading  practices 
of  pupils  should  be  taken  into  consideration  also.  Pupils  differ 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  reading  for  a  given 
purpose.  The  previous  training  and  experience  of  the  pupils 
influence  their  reading  practices.  Observation  of  the  reading 
habits  of  pupils  disclose  both  desirable  and  undesirable  types 
of  reading  activities. 

The  classroom  teacher  has  opportunities  to  incorporate  these 
three  techniques  into  an  effective  method  of  analyzing  reading 
activities.  She  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  technique  of 
teaching  and  the  materials  of  instruction  which  she  is  using. 
She  may  analyze  the  materials  in  the  light  of  desirable  study 
procedures  to  determine  the  types  of  reading  required  for  the 
successful  pursuance  of  the  course.  She  may  check  her  results 

1  William  S.  Gray,  “The  Relation  between  Study  and  Reading,”  Ad¬ 
dresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  57 
(1919),  pp.  580-581. 

2  Walter  S.  Monroe,  Ty-pes  of  Learning  Required  of  Pupils  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  and  in  the  High  School,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  15  (Urbana,  Ill.,  University  of  Illinois,  1921). 
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by  comparing  them  with  the  performances  of  her  pupils  to 
determine  the  reading  activities  actually  used  by  them. 
Analyses  of  this  character  will  disclose  opportunities  for 
guiding  reading  activities  as  a  regular  function  of  the  teaching 
of  content  subjects.  Further  applications  of  the  method  are 
demonstrated  in  Chapters  XII-XIV  which  contain  lists  of 
reading  activities  discovered  by  using  it. 

IDENTIFYING  READING  DIFFICULTIES  OF  PUPILS 

After  a  teacher  has  determined  the  types  of  reading  activi¬ 
ties  that  may  be  employed  advantageously  in  the  study  of  a 
subject,  she  has  the  additional  problem  of  determining  the 
kinds  of  difficulties  pupils  encounter  in  performing  them. 
Obviously,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  give  guidance  in 
reading  activities  which  pupils  already  perform  in  an  efficient 
manner.  In  this  section  several  methods  of  identifying  pupil 
difficulties  will  be  described  and  evaluated. 

Methods  reported  in  published  studies.  In  identifying  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  some  kind  of  description 
of  the  performances  of  pupils  while  they  are  engaged  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  method  of  investigation  most  commonly  used  is  some 
form  of  testing.  For  example,  Finch  administered  four  types 
of  study  tests  to  pupils  in  junior  high  schools  (1)  to  ascertain 
whether  they  could  select  information  from  the  printed  page 
in  response  to  questions,  (2)  to  ascertain  whether  they  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions  found  in  the  textbook 
and  used  by  them  in  their  answers  to  questions,  (3)  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  pupils  knew  how  to  use  a  book,  and  (4)  to  test 
the  abilities  of  pupils  to  select  the  important  things  told  in  a 
paragraph  and  to  collect  the  information  suggested  by  a  simple 
outline.  The  findings  of  his  investigation  suggested  five  needs 
growing  out  of  reading  activities.3 

3  Charles  E.  Finch,  “Junior  High-School  Study  Tests,”  School  Review, 
Vol.  28  (March,  1920),  pp.  220-226.  By  permission  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
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1.  Pupils  must  be  convinced  that  getting  the  meaning  of  the  author 

from  the  printed  page  is  quite  different  from  repeating  mean¬ 
ingless  expressions  found  there. 

2.  Pupils  must  be  taught  to  eliminate  from  consideration  material 

of  minor  importance  if  important  matter  is  to  be  given  proper 
attention. 

3.  Much  valuable  time  can  be  saved  if  pupils  have  an  adequate 

knowledge  of  how  to  use  textbooks. 

4.  Pupils  must  be  convinced  that  it  pays  to  give  careful  attention 

to  all  directions  given  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Making  a  simple  outline  after  having  discovered  the  essential  fact 

is  a  great  help  in  memorizing  desirable  information. 

The  method  of  testing  has  serious  limitations  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  reading  difficulties.  First,  it  is  limited  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  types  of  difficulties  which  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  tests.  It  would  be  a  stupendous  task  to  devise  tests 
which  would  include  all  the  reading  activities  employed  in  a 
course.  Second,  tests  are  often  limited  to  a  few  general  reading 
activities  which  are  assumed  to  be  desirable.  These  reading 
activities  may  or  may  not  be  used  in  the  study  of  a  particular 
subject. 

A  method  of  identifying  pupil  difficulties,  reported  less  com¬ 
monly  than  the  method  of  testing,  is  that  of  incidental  obser¬ 
vation  and  analysis  of  pupil  performances.  For  example, 
Beauchamp  reports  nine  study  difficulties  which  were  identified 
by  analysis  of  written  reports  and  by  incidental  observation 
of  pupils  during  class  periods.4 

1.  Many  pupils  read  the  text  over  and  over  again,  rereading  words 

instead  of  getting  thought. 

2.  Many  pupils  memorize  certain  parts  of  the  text  verbatim.  When 

asked  to  give  the  thought  expressed,  they  are  utterly  at  sea. 

3.  Many  pupils  read  the  text  sentence  by  sentence  and  in  the  end 

can  answer  specific  questions,  but  cannot  see  the  contributions 
of  each  sentence  to  the  whole. 

4  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  “A  Preliminary  Experimental  Study  of  Tech¬ 
nique  in  the  Mastery  of  Subject-Matter  in  Elementary  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence,”  Studies  in  Secondary  Education,  I,  Supplementary  Educational 
Monographs,  No.  24  (Chicago,  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  1923),  pp.  47-87.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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4.  Pupils  have  no  method  of  checking  their  mastery  of  the  subject- 

matter  and  therefore  often  understudy  or  overstudy  a  topic. 

5.  Pupils  do  not  study  the  subject-matter  with  a  definite  insight  as 

to  what  each  particular  part  should  contribute  to  the  whole. 

6.  Very  few  pupils  make  any  attempt  to  relate  what  they  read  to 

their  past  experiences. 

7.  Many  pupils  do  not  take  advantage  of  sign-post  paragraphs,  topic 

sentences  and  summary  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

8.  Notes  taken  on  readings  are  generally  reproductions  of  the  text¬ 

book.  No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  relative 
values  of  different  parts  of  a  problem  or  sub-topic. 

9.  Very  little  attempt  is  made  by  pupils  to  make  the  author’s  organ¬ 

ization  their  own  or  make  their  own  organization  of  the  subject- 
matter. 

The  method  used  by  Beauchamp  has  the  advantage  of  identi¬ 
fying  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  actual  reading  practices  of 
pupils  in  a  given  class.  It  suggests  the  desirability  of  discover¬ 
ing  difficulties  which  actually  handicap  pupils  in  their  daily 
reading  activities. 

Methods  applicable  to  specific  subjects.  Any  method  of 
identifying  the  reading  difficulties  which  pupils  encounter  in 
th'eir  regular  study  activities  must  be  adapted  to  the  techniques 
of  teaching  and  to  the  character  of  the  subject-matter  used  in 
a  given  class.  For  example,  if  written  reports  are  required  of 
pupils,  those  reports  may  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  pupils’ 
reactions  to  reading  materials.  If  written  reports  are  not  re¬ 
quired,  the  method  of  analyzing  written  reports  cannot  be 
employed.  Again,  if  directed  study  is  practised,  pupils  may  be 
observed  and  interviewed  during  study  periods  to  secure  de¬ 
scriptions  of  their  difficulties.  Examples  of  three  methods  will 
be  given  to  illustrate  various  possibilities. 

(1)  Analyzing  written  reports.  In  an  American  history  class 
observed  by  the  writer  the  pupils  recorded  in  note-books 
reports  of  what  they  read  during  directed  study  periods.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  these  written  reports  with  mimeographed  study 
helps  furnished  pupils  by  the  teacher  and  with  the  assigned 
reading  materials  disclosed  deficiencies  in  their  reading  prac- 
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tices.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  early  claims  to  North 
'America  the  pupils  were  expected  to  secure  an  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  Florida  and  the  other  explora¬ 
tions  of  Ponce  de  Leon  gave  Spain  a  basis  for  claims  to  various 
parts  of  North  America.  The  pupils  were  referred  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  on  the  subject.5 

Among  the  first  of  the  fortune-hunters  to  explore  the  mainland 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  Columbus  on  his  second  expedition.  He  had  remained  in 
the  New  World  and  had  become  governor  of  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment  at  Porto  Rico.  The  natives  told  him  not  only  of  rich  gold 
mines  but  of  a  wonderful  fountain  in  the  land  of  the  north,  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  whose  waters  would  restore  the  vigor  of  youth.  Hopefully  de 
Leon  led  an  expedition  from  Porto  Rico  northward  in  search  of 
the  gold  and  the  fountain.  He  found  neither,  but  discovered,  on 
Easter  morning  (1513),  a  land  beautiful  with  flowers,  and  called  it 
Florida. 

After  reading  this  passage,  one  pupil  recorded  the  following 
report  in  his  note-book. 

Ponce  de  Leon 

The  natives  told  him  that  here  was  gold  and  vast  wealth  waiting 
for  him,  and  they  told  him  about  a  spring  which  if  he  drank  from 
it  he  would  retain  his  youth. 

Comparisons  of  this  pupil’s  report  with  the  mimeographed 
study  helps  and  with  the  passage  which  she  read  in  the  text^ 
book  show  that,  in  making  the  report,  she  was  not  guided  by 
the  purpose  for  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  reading.  Her 
report  contains  some  facts  found  in  the  reference,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  no  explanation  of  the  relation  of  Ponce  de  Leon’s 
voyage  to  Spanish  claims  in  the  New  World.  The  pupil  evi¬ 
dently  failed  to  associate  properly  the  passage  with  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  method  of  analyzing  written  reports  has  the  advantage 
of  supplying  an  abundance  of  material  in  convenient  form  for 


5W.  F.  Gordy,  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1922),  pp.  28-29.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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analysis.  By  simply  collecting  the  written  reports  of  pupils,  it 
is  possible  to  secure  the  reactions  of  every  pupil  to  all  the 
material  he  reads.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  character  of  the  difficulties  of  pupils  from 
their  written  reports.  For  example,  if  a  pupil  fails  to  express 
the  relation  of  reference  materials  to  a  problem,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  from  the  written  reports  whether  the  pupil  did 
not  recognize  the  relation  or  simply  failed  to  express  it. 
Again,  if  a  pupil  misinterprets  a  passage  the  cause  of  his  diffi¬ 
culty  cannot  be  ascertained  from  an  analysis  of  his  written 
reports  alone.  It  is  evident,  in  such  cases,  that  a  pupil  is  not 
reading  effectively,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
character  of  his  difficulties  from  the  reports. 

(2)  Interviewing  pupils  regarding  written  reports.  Another 
method  of  identifying  reading  difficulties  consists  of  analysis 
of  written  reports  followed  by  interviews  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  analyses.  For 
example,  in  the  study  of  a  unit  entitled  “How  Americans  Won 
the  West,”  the  pupils  were  expected  to  learn  how  Robert 
Fulton,  through  the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  aided  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  West.  After  reading  the  story  of  Robert  Fulton 
and  the  steamboat,  one  pupil  wrote  the  following  report: 

Robert  Fulton  in  his  early  life  found  that  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  mechanical  things.  Fitch  and  Rumsey  had  just  failed  in  making 
a  steamboat,  and  now  Fulton  turned  his  attention  on  making  one 
himself. 

When  it  became  known  that  Fulton  was  trying  to  make  a  steam¬ 
boat,  most  people  scoffed  at  him  because  so  many  others  had  failed, 
and  they  thought  that  it  was  impossible,  but  when  they  saw  the 
boat  Fulton  had  made  going  up  the  river  against  wind  and  current, 
they  changed  their  minds. 

This,  report  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  recog¬ 
nized  the  relation  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  to  the 
development  of  the  West.  The  report  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  pupil  was  not  guided  by  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  reading.  In  order  to  determine  the  validity 
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of  this  impression,  the  report  was  returned  to  the  pupil  with 
the  question,  “What  did  you  understand  that  you  were  to  do 
with  this  exercise?”  He  explained  that  he  gave  a  discussion  of 
Robert  Fulton  and  the  invention  of  the  steamboat.  His  expla¬ 
nation  verified  the  impression  that  he  was  not  reading  pur¬ 
posefully. 

This  method  of  identifying  reading  difficulties  has  one 
limitation.  The  interview  is  frequently  so  far  removed  in  time 
from  the  preparation  of  the  written  report  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  secure  adequate  explanations  from  pupils. 
For  example,  a  class  discussion  or  further  study  may  lead  a 
pupil  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  or  discover  an  error,  and 
he  may  not  remember,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  the  cause 
of  his  original  difficulty.  Despite  this  limitation,  the  method 
is  valuable  in  clearing  up  points  of  doubt  after  analyzing 
written  reports. 

(3)  Observing  the  reading  practices  of  pupils.  Descriptions 
of  reading  difficulties  may  be  obtained  also  by  observing  and 
interviewing  pupils  during  study  periods.  During  the  observa¬ 
tions  the  teacher  may  secure  descriptions  of  reading  activities 
which  are  desirable,  descriptions  of  the  study  procedures  of 
the  pupils,  and  copies  of  written  reports,  if  any.  When  such 
observations  are  feasible,  they  furnish  adequate  data  and 
opportunities  for  identifying  reading  difficulties.  A  description 
of  an  observation  made  during  a  period  of  directed  study  in  a 
ninth-grade  general-science  class  will  demonstrate  the  method. 

Notes  on  a  Pupil’s  Procedures  in  Studying  an  Exercise  in  General 
Science 

Exercise. 

How  do  the  mean  solar  time  and  standard  time  of  a  place  five  degrees 
west  of  Philadelphia  compare  with  the  mean  solar  time  and  standard 
time  at  Philadelphia?  (See  Figure  25.)  6 


6  Charles  J.  Pieper  and  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in 
Science  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1925),  p.  32.  By  permission 
of  the  publishers. 
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Pupil’s  Study  Procedures. 

The  pupil  read  the  directions  for  the  exercise.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  discussion  in  the  textbook  which  accompanied  the  exercise  and 
began  reading.  After  she  had  read  a  short  time,  she  turned  to  Figure 
25  which  is  a  map  showing  time  belts  of  the  United  States. 

Observer:  “Tell  me  what  you  are  trying  to  find.” 

Pupil:  “The  time  of  a  place  five  degrees  west  of  Philadelphia.” 

Observer:  “What  time  would  that  be?” 

Pupil:  “Fifteen  minutes  later.” 

Observer:  “How  do  you  know?” 

Pupil:  “It  says  fifteen  degrees  for  one  hour;  it  would  be  one-third 

of  an  hour.” 

Observer:  “How  many  minutes  in  one-third  of  an  hour?” 

Pupil:  “It  would  be  more  than  fifteen  minutes — thirty  minutes — no, 

twenty  minutes.” 

[The  pupil  next  began  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  exercise  and  wrote, 
“The  time  would  be  fifteen  minutes  later  five  degrees  west  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  If  it  is  two  o’clock  in  Philadelphia,  it  would  be  2:20  five  degrees 
west  of  Philadelphia.”  It  was  evident  from  this  statement  that  she  was 
encountering  three  difficulties:  (1)  She  had  not  read  the  discussion  in 
the  textbook  carefully  enough  to  understand  it  fully.  (2)  She  had  not 
distinguished  between  mean  solar  time  and  standard  time  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  exercise.  (3)  She  was  still  somewhat  confused  regarding  the 
units  of  time  measurement.  The  observer  decided  to  lead  her  to  recog¬ 
nize  these  difficulties.] 

Observer:  “Read  the  statements  which  you  have  written.” 

Pupil:  “Is  there  a  mistake  in  English  or  is  it  wrong?” 

[The  observer  pointed  to  the  word  fifteen.  The  pupil  recognized  the 
error,  drew  a  line  through  fifteen  and  wrote  twenty  above  it.] 

Observer:  “Read  the  directions  for  the  exercise  again.” 

Pupil:  “I  don’t  understand  what  that  ‘mean’  word  means — ‘mean 

solar  time.’  ” 

Observer:  “Perhaps  you  had  better  look  it  up  in  your  book.” 

[The  pupil  reread  the  discussion  in  the  textbook  and  then  pointed  to 
a  place  five  degrees  west  of  Philadelphia  in  Figure  25.] 

Pupil:  “The  standard  time  would  be  the  same  here  as  at  Philadel¬ 

phia.” 

Observer:  “Read  the  directions  for  the  exercise  carefully,  and  then  ex¬ 
plain  what  you  are  to  do.” 

Pupil:  “Compare  the  time  at  Philadelphia  with  the  time  five  degrees 

west  of  Philadelphia.” 

Observer:  “Your  answer  is  partly  correct;  read  the  directions  again,  and 
find  out  exactly  what  you  are  told  to  do.” 

Pupil:  “Compare  the  mean  solar  time  at  Philadelphia  with  the 

standard  time  five  degrees  west  of  Philadelphia.” 

Observer:  “Read  the  directions  once  more.” 

Pupil:  “Oh,  I  know!  Compare  the  mean  solar  time  and  the  standard 
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time  at  Philadelphia  with  the  mean  solar  time  and  the  standard  time 
of  a  place  five  degrees  west  of  Philadelphia.” 

Observer:  “Now  finish  the  exercise.” 

[The  pupil  read  the  discussion  in  the  textbook  again.] 

Pupil:  “I  know  it  is  earlier  here  [pointing  to  Philadelphia  on  the 

map]  and  later  here  [pointing  to  a  place  five  degrees  west  of  Philadel¬ 
phia]  ,  but  these  degrees — they  mix  me  up.” 

[The  observer  referred  the  pupil  to  a  point  in  the  textbook  where  the 
relation  between  longitude  and  time  was  explained.  After  she  had  read 
the  explanation,  she  said  that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  twenty 
minutes  in  the  time  of  the  two  places]. 

Pupil  [a  few  minutes  later] :  “Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but  I  don’t 
see  how  they  can  have  two  kinds  of  time  at  one  place.” 

Observer:  “Perhaps  you  had  better  get  clearly  in  mind  the  difference 
between  mean  solar  time  and  standard  time.” 

[The  observer  then  discussed  with  the  pupil  these  two  terms.  After  the 
discussion  the  pupil  completed  the  report  satisfactorily.] 

Observer:  “What  do  you  think  caused  your  difficulty  with  this  exercise?” 
Pupil:  “The  two  kinds  of  time  mixed  me  up.” 

The  illustrations  given  in  this  section  reveal  three  desirable 
characteristics  of  methods  of  identifying  reading  difficulties. 
First,  the  methods  should  be  adapted  to  the  class  in  which 
they  are  used.  Because  of  variations  in  techniques  of  teaching 
and  differences  in  the  character  of  instructional  materials, 
methods  which  are  applicable  to  one  class  may  not  be  suited  to 
another.  Second,  the  methods  should  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  reading  activities  necessary  in  the  study 
of  a  course  and  upon  an  analysis  of  the  reading  practices  of 
pupils  in  performing  those  activities.  Unless  these  data  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  methods  may  not  deal  with  read¬ 
ing  activities  actually  used  by  pupils.  Finally,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  the  methods  should  be  applied  by  the  teacher  of  the 
class  as  a  phase  of  the  regular  work  of  directing  study  activi¬ 
ties. 

GUIDING  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Objectives  of  guidance  in  reading.  In  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school  the  chief  opportunities  for  growth  in  reading  are 
found  in  the  numerous  and  various  uses  of  reading  employed 
in  study.  With  the  exception  of  remedial  and  corrective  in- 
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struction  for  retarded  readers,  pupils  receive  little  or  no  direct 
instruction  in  reading.  Therefore,  one  objective  of  guidance  is 
to  see  that  pupils  utilize  these  opportunities  to  develop  their 
reading  abilities  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  Unless 
guided  properly,  they  may  be  handicapped  by  their  reading 
difficulties,  and  inefficient  reading  habits  may  be  developed. 

In  these  grades  pupils  are  developing  more  or  less  permanent 
habits  of  study.  In  developing  these  habits  they  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  independent  study,  and  they  must  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Their  experiences  and 
activities  should  be  so  organized  as  to  gradually  free  them 
from  dependence  on  the  teacher  and  to  develop  effective  habits 
of  independent  study.  These  two  objectives — growth  in  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  independence  in  study — are  the  ends  toward 
which  all  guidance  in  reading  should  be  directed. 

The  nature  of  guidance  in  reading.  Teachers  frequently  find 
it  difficult  to  provide  training  in  reading  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  content  courses  because  such  training  is  re¬ 
garded  as  something  apart  from,  and  not  a  part  of,  the  work 
of  content  courses.  Suggestions  for  training  in  reading  often 
relate  to  special  exercises  which  require  teachers  to  take  time 
from  the  regular  work  of  other  subjects  and  to  treat  reading 
as  a  special  subject.  For  example,  it  is  recommended  some¬ 
times  that  pupils  be  taught  to  select  the  essential  or  principal 
thoughts  of  paragraphs.  No'  doubt  this  exercise  gives  valuable 
training  in  reading  which  is  especially  helpful  in  outlining  or 
in  other  study  activities  requiring  the  pupil  to  secure  the  exact 
thought  of  an  author.  However,  only  a  few  courses  would 
require  the  use  of  this  reading  activity.  Guidance  in  reading 
does  not  necessarily  demand  the  use  of  general  exercises  deal¬ 
ing  with  reading  as  a  special  subject.  It  demands  that  pupils 
be  taught  to  perform  the  reading  activities  actually  required  in 
the  study  of  a  course.  In  choosing  guidance  procedures  the 
teacher  may  limit  her  selection  to  those  reading  activities 
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which  correlate  closely  with  the  necessary  study  activities  of 
the  course  which  she  is  teaching  and  which  actually  contribute 
to  efficient  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

When  this  point  of  view  is  accepted,  guidance  in  reading 
becomes  a  function  of  every  instructor.  It  is  assumed  gen¬ 
erally  that  an  instructor  is  responsible  for  directing  the  study 
activities  necessary  to  the  successful  pursuance  of  a  course 
which  she  teaches.  When  reading  difficulties  arise  in  the  study 
of  a  subject,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  instructor  to 
accept  responsibility  for  aiding  pupils  to  overcome  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Such  guidance  is  an  essential  element  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures  in  any  course. 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

In  the  upper  grades  and  high  school,  as  well  as  in  other 
grades,  pupils  must  make  adjustment  to  numerous  and  varied 
types  of  reading  activities.  The  character  of  these  activities 
differs  greatly  in  different  subjects  and  in  different  classes,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  kinds  of  instructional  materials  assigned,  the 
techniques  of  teaching  employed  by  teachers,  and  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
reading  activities  required  in  a  class,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
careful  analyses  of  both  instructional  materials  and  teaching 
techniques.  Additional  information  may  be  secured  by  analyz¬ 
ing  the  reading  practices  of  pupils  in  the  light  of  the  reading 
activities  expected  of  them. 

Different  reading  activities  require  different  adjustments  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  Some  pupils  make  these  adjustments 
readily;  others  do  not.  The  performance  of  reading  activities 
should  be  so  guided  that  pupils  grow  continually  in  reading 
ability  as  they  advance  through  school.  Both  good  and  poor 
readers  will  profit  from  such  guidance.  The  good  reader  will 
learn  many  new  reading  skills  which  will  tend  to  increase  the 
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effectiveness  of  his  study  activities.  The  poor  reader  will  not 
only  gain  new  reading  skills,  but  will  receive  also  assistance 
in  overcoming  handicaps  to  progress  in  school  work. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  a  teacher’s  assignment  to  the  reading 
activities  employed  by  her  pupils? 

2.  Prepare  lists  of  the  purposes  for  which  reading  is  used  in  the 
study  of  two  subjects  which  you  teach.  How  do  the  two  lists  differ? 

3.  Analyze  carefully  a  set  of  written  papers.  What  evidence  of 
reading  difficulties  are  revealed  by  the  analysis? 

4.  Observe  five  pupils  individually  during  their  study  of  some 
assignment.  Make  careful  descriptive  notes  of  all  the  things  they  do. 
What  reading  difficulties  do  they  encounter? 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  pupils  who  make  satis¬ 
factory  scores  on  reading  tests  often  encounter  reading  difficulties 
in  studying  content  subjects? 
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CHAPTER  XII 


GUIDING  READING  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY 

The  relation  of  reading  to  the  study  of  history  is  readily 
recognized.  Both  intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  necessary 
to  gain  the  perspective  required  ttf  interpret  present-day  life  in 
terms  of  the  persons,  events,  and  environments  out  of  which  it 
evolved.  Furthermore,  historical  materials  are  written  in  a 
variety  of  forms-  of  discourse — exposition,  description,  biog¬ 
raphy,  stories,  fiction,  myths,  public  documents,  diaries,  etc. 
The  reader  must  approach  these  materials  with  attitudes  suited 
to  the  particular  purpose  for  which*  he  is  reading  them;  he 
must  select  and  adapt  reading  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  moment;  and  he  must  employ  various  forms  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  interpretation  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  immature  pupil 
in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  will  be  aware  of  all  the 
necessary  adjustments  which  he  makes.  Nevertheless,  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  historical  materials,  he  must  be 
guided  into  the  most  efficient  methods  of  study  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  offer  suggestions  whereby 
the  history  teacher  may  determine  the  various  types  of  read¬ 
ing  required  of  her  pupils  and  may  guide  them  sympathetically 
in  using  these  activities.  The  chapter  is  organized  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  for  guiding  reading  proposed  in  Chapter  XI, 
that  is,  (1)  determining  the  types  of  reading  activities  em¬ 
ployed  in  studying  history,  (2)  identifying  reading  difficulties 
of  pupils,  and  (3)  suggesting  procedures  for  guiding  reading 
activities. 
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TYPES  OF  READING  ACTIVITIES  EMPLOYED  IN  STUDYING 
HISTORY 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XI,  the  types  of  reading  activities 
employed  in  studying  any  subject  are  conditioned  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  materials  assigned,  by  the  technique  of  teaching 
employed,  and  by  the  training  and  experience  of  the  pupils  in 
the  class.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  anticipate  the 
exact  list  of  reading  activities  which  would  be  employed  in  a 
given  class.  Different  teachers  set  the  stage  for  different  activi¬ 
ties,  and  different  pupils  vary  in  their  manner  of  performing 
the  activities.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  reading  activities  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  history  class  are  likely  to  be  common  to  other 
history  classes.  The  list  of  activities  given  in  this  section  was 
determined  by  applying  the  method  of  analysis  described  in 
Chapter  XI  to  a  seventh-grade  class  in  American  history. 

The  technique  of  teaching  employed  in  the  class  under  con¬ 
sideration  conformed  closely  to  the  five-step  technique  advo¬ 
cated  by  Morrison 1  for  use  in  science-type  courses.  The  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  course  was  organized  into  large  teaching 
units.  Each  unit  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  histori¬ 
cal  movement  of  major  significance.  The  teaching  procedure 
for  each  unit  was  divided  into  five  steps:  (1)  the  instructor 
gave  a  pre-test  to  determine  the  pupils’  understandings  of  the 
unit  from  previous  study;  (2)  the  instructor  presented  a  brief 
sketch  or  preview  of  the  unit;  (3)  the  pupils  spent  a  number 
of  class  periods  in  assimilating  materials  designed  to  give  them 
understandings  of  the  unit;  (4)  each  pupil  prepared  in  outline 
form  a  statement  giving  his  organization  of  what  he  had 
learned  about  the  unit;  and  (5)  each  pupil  presented  either 
orally  or  in  writing  his  own  complete  story  of  the  unit.  By  this 
plan  of  teaching  the  third  or  assimilative  step  provides  the 


1For  a  complete  description  of  this  technique,  see  Henry  C.  Morri¬ 
son,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (Chicago,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1931),  Chs.  XII  and  XIV-XVI. 
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chief  opportunities  for  pupils  to  use  reading.  Consequently,  the 
more  important  reading  activities  occurred  during  the  assimila¬ 
tive  step. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  assimilative  step  the  pupils  were 
supplied  with  mimeographed  study  helps  designed  to  guide 
them  in  studying  the  unit.  The  study  helps  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  of  minimal  essentials  and  a  list  of  references.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  study  helps  for  a  unit  entitled  “Why 
We  Have  English  Institutions,”  illustrated  the  character  of  the 
mimeographed  materials.2 

Why  We  Have  English  Institutions 

Minimal  Essentials 

1.  Early  claims  to  North  America: 

Indian;  Spanish — Columbus,  Pope’s  Decree,  Ponce  de  Leon; 
English — the  Cabots,  Raleigh;  Dutch — Henry  Hudson; 
French — Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  La  Salle 

References 

1.  Early  claims  to  North  America: 

(a)  Gordy,  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  17-18,  22-23,  25-26 
(Indian);  pp.  9-11,  28-29,  31  (Spanish);  pp.  12,  36-37  (Eng¬ 
lish);  pp.  61,  71-72  (Dutch);  pp.  82-84,  96-98  (French). 

These  mimeographed  helps  were  used  in  accordance  with 
oral  directions  given  by  the  instructor.  For  example,  in  the 
second  unit  of  the  course  the  instructor  directed  the  pupils  to 
place  in  note-books,  after  reading  each  reference,  statements 
indicating  what  the  reference  contributed  to  an  understanding 
of  the  unit.  In  addition  to  the  study  helps  just  described,  other 
mimeographed  materials  such  as  directions  concerning  prep- 


2  From  a  mimeographed  statement  supplied  by  the  instructor  of  the 
class.  For  a  complete  statement  of  the  minimal  essentials  of  this  unit 
and  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  technique  of  teaching,  see 
Howard  C.  Hill  and  Robert  B.  Weaver,  “A  Unitary  Course  in  United 
States  History  for  the  Junior  High  School,”  School  Review ,  Vol.  37 
(April,  1929),  pp.  255-266. 
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aration  of  written  work  were  used.  Some  of  the  assimilation 
tests  were  in  mimeographed  form  also. 

By  analyzing  the  classroom  procedures,  the  mimeographed 
study  helps,  and  the  reading  practices  of  the  pupils,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  reading  activities  required  for  effec¬ 
tive  study  of  the  course.  The  analysis  revealed  that  the  reading 
activities  fall  into  six  main  categories:3 

1.  Interpretation  of  directions  designed  to  guide  study  activities 

(а)  Interpreting  mimeographed  study  helps  as  instructor  ex¬ 
plains  them  orally 

(б)  Interpreting  illustrative  forms  for  purpose  of  learning  to 
imitate  them 

(c)  Preparing  written  copy  of  dictated  directions 

( d )  Copying  mimeographed  study  helps  into  note-books 

2.  Recognition  and  interpretation  of  the  problem  about  which  the 
unit  is  organized 

(а)  Interpreting  mimgeoraphed  statement  of  minimal  essentials 
in  accordance  with  oral  presentation  of  instructor 

(б)  Interpreting  mimeographed  statement  of  minimal  essentials 
in  light  of  major  problem  of  unit  as  indicated  in  the  title 

(c)  Analyzing  mimeographed  statement  of  minimal  essentials 
into  parts  on  basis  of  relative  importance 

3.  Location  of  reference  materials 

(а)  Interpreting  and  using  mimeographed  guide  to  references 

(б)  Using  index  in  locating  materials 

(c)  Skimming  to  locate  information  on  the  problem  under  con¬ 
sideration 

4.  Interpretation  of  reference  materials 

(a)  Mastering  discussions  in  textbooks 

ib)  Formulating  historical  judgments  on  basis  of  materials  read 

(c)  Finding  answers  to  given  questions 

(d)  Reading  to  learn  spelling  of  technical  words 

(e)  Associating  maps  with  discussions  which  accompany  them 
(/)  Supplementing  understanding  of  problems  by  additional 

reading 

( g )  Extensive  reading  of  books  and  articles  related  to  unit 

5.  Association  of  reference  materials  with  the  problem  of  the  unit 

(a)  Discriminating  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  materials 


3  Adapted  from  a  list  originally  published  in  the  School  Review ,  Vol. 
40  (February,  1932),  pp.  115-123. 
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(6)  Discriminating  between  facts  of  major  and  minor  im¬ 
portance 

(c)  Interpreting  reading  materials  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
late  them  to  the  unit 

6.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  reports 

(а)  Recording  reactions  which  show  understanding  of  reading 
materials 

(б)  Reviewing  notes  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  them 

(c)  Formulating  judgments  by  comparison  of  facts 

( d )  Reading  notes  as  a  guide  in  giving  floor  talks 

( e )  Reading  orally  to  class  passages  which  aid  in  explaining 
points  presented  in  oral  recitations 

(/)  Comparing  written  work  with  models  displayed  by  in¬ 
structor 

( g )  Proof-reading  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  errors  in  con¬ 
tent 

( h )  Proof-reading  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  errors  in  Eng¬ 
lish 

(i)  Reading  papers  for  the  purpose  of  copying  them 

This  list  of  reading  activities  indicates  that  the  pupils  were 
required  to  make  numerous  adjustments  in  attitudes,  purposes, 
and  performances  as  they  pursued  their  study.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  them  in  making  these  adjustments 
are  described  in  the  next  section. 


READING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  STUDYING  HISTORY 

Using  the  methods  described  in  Chapter  XI,  the  reading 
practices  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  were  carefully  analyzed  to 
discover  the  character  of  their  difficulties.  Eighteen  difficulties 
were  identified.  For  purposes  of  description  the  difficulties  may 
be  classified  into  five  categories:  (1)  improper  methods  of 
attack,  (2)  inability  to  recognize  relations,  (3)  deficiencies  in 
vocabulary,  (4)  inaccuracy  in  interpretation,  and  (5)  lack  of 
clearness  in  directions. 

Improper  methods  of  attack.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
7  of  the  18  difficulties  identified  by  this  investigation  were 
traced  to  improper  methods  of  attack  in  reading.  The  illustra- 
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tion  which  follows  shows  how  one  pupil  failed  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  a  passage  because  of  inadequate  reading. 

Directions  to  Pupils 

How  Americans  Won  the  West 

Men  who  aided  in  developing  the  West:  Robert  Fulton  and  the 
Steamboat. 

The  statement  given  above  has  been  selected  from  the  guide  sheet 
for  the  unit  in  American  History  which  you  are  now  studying.  Read 
carefully  Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country,  pp.  280-281.  Give 
the  space  provided  below  your  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  unit. 

Assigned  Reading  4 

Robert  Fulton.  Robert  Fulton,  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  early  life  he  showed  a  marked  taste  for 
drawing  and  painting,  and  for  a  time  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  artist, 
Benjamin  West.  But  Fulton  soon  found  that  his  true  field  of  labor  was 
in  mechanical  invention.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  problem  of  navi¬ 
gation  by  steam,  he  built  the  Clermont,  the  first  successful  steamboat  in 
the  world.  On  its  first  trip  in  1807  the  Clermont  ran  up  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York  to  Albany,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
thirty-two  hours,  and  made  the  return  voyage  in  thirty. 

Steamboats  Come  into  General  Use.  Most  people  reject  and  often 
ridicule  a  new  idea.  But  when  “Fulton’s  Folly,”  as  his  neighbors  called 
the  Clermont,  moved  up  the  river  against  wind  and  current  even  those 
who  had  scoffed  were  quick  to  see  its  value.  The  steamboat  soon  came 
into  general  use.  The  first  one  upon  the  Ohio  River  was  built  in  Pitts% 
burgh  in  1811.  There  were  steamboats  upon  the  Great  Lakes  before 
1820.  The  Savannah,  a  boat  using  both  sails  and  steam,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1819,  but  it  was  about  twenty  years  later  before  the  first 
regular  trans- Atlantic  steamship  was  established. 

The  importance  of  river  steamboats  in  promoting  the  development 
of  the  Middle  West  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  That  section  had 
always  sent  much  of  its  produce  to  market  down  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  but  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  bring  goods  up  the  rivers. 
With  the  coming  of  the  steamboat,  traffic  in  both  directions  upon  the 
western  waters  became  easy  and  profitable.  Pittsburgh  became  the  great 
starting  point  for  the  river  trade,  and  more  than  ever  the  Ohio  River 
was  the  great  highway  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Pupd’s  Report. 

He  invented  the  Clermont,  first  successful  steamboat  in  the  world.  It 


4  Smith  Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country  (Philadelphia,  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1926),  pp.  280-281.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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ran  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  made  the  trip  in 
32  hours,  coming  back  in  30.  This  helped  transportation. 

The  directions  for  the  above  exercise  show  that  the  pupil  was 
expected  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  Fulton’s  invention 
aided  in  developing  the  West.  It  appears  from  the  above  report 
that  the  pupil  was  unable  to  do  purposeful  reading,  but  the 
following  interview  revealed  another  type  of  difficulty: 

Observer:  “What  do  you  understand  that  you  are  to  explain  in  this 

exercise?” 

Pupil:  “How  he  helped  the  West.” 

The  pupil  was  next  asked  to  reread  the  passage  in  the  text.  She 
read  only  one  of  the  three  paragraphs  dealing  with  Fulton  and  the 
steamboat.  The  observer  suggested  that  she  read  all  the  passage.  She 
then  read  another  paragraph. 

Observer:  “Which  paragraph  do  you  think  tells  the  most  about  the 

development  of  the  West?” 

Pupil:  [Pointed  to  the  first  paragraph.] 

Observer:  “Read  the  third  paragraph.” 

After  reading  the  third  paragraph  the  pupil  gave  a  satisfactory 
oral  explanation  of  how  the  steamboat  aided  in  the  development  of 
the  West.  Her  difficulty  was  due  to  her  failure  to  read  the  entire 
passage. 

Similarly,  because  of  improper  methods  of  attack,  pupils  fre¬ 
quently  overlook  points  of  major  importance  and  secure  under¬ 
standings  of  only  a  part  of  a  passage,  fail  to  use  given  refer¬ 
ences  and  flounder  in  their  attempts  to  locate  information  on 
an  assigned  problem  or  topic,  fail  to  use  guides  to  reading 
such  as  statements  of  minimal  essentials  furnished  by  instruc¬ 
tors,  copy  material  verbatim  from  a  textbook  without  making 
the  author’s  meaning  their  own,  fail  to  recognize  the  problem  of 
an  exercise  because  of  careless  reading,  read  a  passage 
without  giving  attention  to  the  meaning,  and  recite  from 
previous  experience  without  learning  anything  new.  Such 
methods  of  attack  inhibit  seriously  the  learning  process. 

Inability  to  recognize  relations.  Reading  difficulties  growing 
out  of  inability  to  recognize  relations  are  probably  more 
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serious  in  character  than  difficulties  caused  by  improper 
methods  of  attack.  They  are  concerned  with  types  of  thinking 
which  are  essential  to  the  study  of  history.  For  example,  failure 
to  discriminate  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  materials  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  description  of  a  pupil's  difficulty: 

In  the  study  of  a  unit  entitled  ‘‘Why  We  Have  English  Insti¬ 
tutions,”  the  pupils  were  assigned  to  a  reference  dealing  with 
the  “Pope’s  Decree.”  The  purpose  of  the  reference  was  to  show 
that  the  Pope’s  Decree  gave  Spain  a  basis  for  claims  to  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  New  World.  One  pupil  gave  the  report  below  under 
the  title,  “The  Decree  of  the  Pope.”  The  italicized  parts  of  the 
passage  are  not  pertinent  to  either  the  purpose  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  or  to  the  title  given  to  the  report. 

In  1493  a  boundary  line  was  made  by  the  Pope  called  the  Line 
of  Demarcation  which  was  changed  a  little  the  following  year  by  a 
treaty.  The  Spaniards  drove  the  Huguenots  out  of  Florida  and  es¬ 
tablished  St.  Augustine  1563-65.  The  Pope’s  decree  assigned  Spain  to 
have  part  of  the  uncivilized  world — America.  The  Spanish  failed  in 
North  America  because  they  came  for  wealth  and  glory  for  their 
church  and  state  and  themselves. 

Inability  to  recognize  relations  in  reading  also  appears  in  the 
following  forms:  failure  to  recognize  the  relation  of  reference 
materials  to  a  problem  which  is  being  studied,  inability  to 
arrange  historical  events  in  their  proper  relation  one  to  an¬ 
other,  inability  to  interpret  the  items  in  a  statement  of  minimal 
essentials  in  terms  of  the  major  problem  of  a  unit,  substitution 
of  general  statements  for  specific  items,  and  failure  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  historical  facts  and  mere  probabilities. 

Reading  difficulties  caused  by  deficiencies  in  vocabulary. 
In  this  study  deficiencies  in  vocabulary  did  not  occur  with  the 
frequency  sometimes  reported  in  connection  with  difficulties  in 
reading.  Other  types  of  difficulties  occurred  much  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Two  types  of  vocabulary  deficiencies  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  interpretation  were  noted  occasionally.  They  were 
misinterpretation  of  familiar  words  and  inability  to  interpret 
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new  terms.  An  example  of  the  former  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  a  deficiency  in  vocabulary  may  result  in  misinterpreta¬ 
tion. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  one  section  of  a  unit  entitled  “Why 
We  Have  English  Institutions/’  to  show  that  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  industries  in  the  colonies  of  England, 
France  and  Spain  influenced  the  character  and  permanency 
of  the  settlements.  The  pupil  who  wrote  the  following  report 
evidently  had  a  limited  conception  of  the  word  industry : 

The  English  did  practically  all  the  manufacturing  in  the  New 
World.  The  other  countries  were  so  busy  trading  that  they  did  not 
trouble  about  industry.  The  French  and  Dutch  very  little,  and  the 
Spanish  none. 

Inaccuracy  in  interpretation.  Inaccuracy  in  interpretation 
sometimes  results  in  misunderstanding  of  historical  materials. 
In  this  study  it  appeared  in  two  forms:  misunderstanding  of 
an  essential  point  caused  by  inaccuracy  in  interpreting  refer¬ 
ence  materials  and  inaccuracy  in  spelling  technical  words 
resulting  in  misuse  of  terms.  Following  is  an  illustration  of  the 
results  of  inaccuracy  in  reading. 

Assigned  Reading  5 

It  [the  French  and  Indian  War]  was  finally  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  signed  in  1763.  By  this  treaty  France  ceded  to  Spain  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  known  as  Louisiana  lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  also  the  town  of  New  Orleans  which  controlled  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  To  England  she 
ceded  Canada  and  all  the  territory  between  the  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Mississippi.  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England  in  exchange 
for  Havana,  which  the  English  had  captured  during  the  war.  The  English 
had  driven  out  of  North  America  successively  the  Dutch  (1664)  and  the 
French  (1763).  England  and  Spain  alone  remained  in  control  of  the 
whole  continent. 

Pupil's  Report 

The  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  in  1763.  By  this  treaty  all  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  given  to  the  English.  After  the  treaty  it  was 


5W.  F.  Gordy,  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1922),  p.  98.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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discovered  that  now  only  two  countries  that  remained  to  hold  Amer¬ 
ica  were  English  and  Spanish. 

In  her  reaction  the  pupil  states  that  the  Louisiana  territory 
was  ceded  to  England.  The  passage  states  clearly,  “France 
ceded  to  Spain  all  the  territory  known  as  Louisiana.”  Such  a 
misinterpretation  results  in  a  misunderstanding  of  an  essential 
point  in  the  unit. 

Lack  of  clearness  in  directions.  Lack  of  clearness  in  the 
directions  given  by  an  instructor  sometimes  leads  pupils  to 
misinterpret  instructional  materials.  One  pupil’s  report  6  will 
illustrate  this  possibility: 

At  an  early  age  Robert  Fulton  was  interested  in  painting  and 
drawing.  He  later  found  his  talent  in  mechanical  invention.  At  this 
time  the  great  problem  was  navigation,  so  he  turned  his  attention 
toward  it.  He  invented  the  first  successful  steamboat  in  1807.  The 
scoffers  soon  found  out  its  v&lue  on  its  test  journey. 

This  pupil’s  reaction  contains  no  mention  of  the  relation  of 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat  to  the  development  of  the 
West.  The  following  report  of  an  interview  with  the  pupil  indi¬ 
cates  why  he  missed  the  most  significant  point  in  his  report: 

Observer:  “What  do  you  understand  that  you  were  to  do  with  this 
exercise  ?” 

Pupil:  “Supposed  to  show  who  Robert  Fulton  was,  how  he  invented 
the  steamboat,  and  how  it  helped  develop  the  West.” 

Observer:  “Should  you  emphasize  the  invention  of  the  steamboat 
or  its  influence  on  the  West?” 

Pupil:  “Its  influence  on  the  West  because  that  is  the  unit.” 

Observer:  “Why  did  you  emphasize  the  story  of  Fulton  and  his  in¬ 
vention  in  your  paper?” 

Pupil:  “Because  it  said  ‘Robert  Fulton  and  the  Steamboat,’  here.” 
[Pointing  to  the  title  of  the  report  as  given  in  the  directions.] 

This  pupil  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  directions 
intelligently,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  title,  “Robert  Fulton 
and  the  Steamboat,”  on  the  sheet  of  directions  led  her  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  purpose  of  the  reading. 


6  See  also  “Directions  to  Pupils,”  on  p.  209. 
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These  illustrations  demonstrate  how  difficulties  in  reading 
may  inhibit  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  study  of  history. 
They  also  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
reading  practices  of  pupils  as  a  basis  for  purposeful  guidance 
of  study  activities.  Even  the  busy  teacher  who  feels  that  she 
cannot  take  time  for  a  systematic  analysis  can  recognize  many 
opportunities  to  assist  pupils  with  reading  difficulties  if  she  is 
familiar  with  the  handicaps  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
pupils. 

GUIDANCE  IN  READING  BASED  ON  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PUPIL 
NEEDS 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  an  analysis  of  reading  difficulties 
in  a  class  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  guiding  the  reading  activities 
of  the  pupils.  The  suggestions  given  below  illustrate  how  an 
ingenious  teacher  may  approach  the  problem  of  guiding  read¬ 
ing  activities  and  assisting  pupils  to  overcome  their  difficulties. 
The  general  plan  of  approach  and  not  the  specific  devices  is  the 
significant  feature.  Numerous  other  devices  will  occur  to  the 
teacher  who  understands  the  needs  of  her  pupils.  At  all  times 
the  objective  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  lead  pupils  to  improve 
habits  of  reading  permanently  and  to  adopt  practices  which 
will  eventually  develop  them  into  independent  students  of 
history. 

A.  To  overcome  difficulties  growing  out  of  pupils’  methods  of  attack 

1.  Pupils  who  omit  points  of  major  importance  may  be  informed 
of  their  deficiencies  and  may  be  requested  to  reread,  listing  ad¬ 
ditional  points.  This  procedure  should  be  repeated  until  pupils 
recognize  the  desirability  of  gaining  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  passage. 

2.  Pupils  who  fail  to  use  references  properly  may  be  assisted 
through  class  discussions  and  through  individual  conferences 
during  which  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  references  are 
demonstrated. 

3.  The  value  of  guides  to  study  such  as  statements  of  “minimal 
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essentials”  are  overlooked  frequently  by  pupils.  Practice  in 
using  them  under  direction  of  the  teacher  usually  leads  pupils 
to  recognize  their  value. 

4.  When  pupils  copy  materials  without  giving  evidence  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  they  may  be  assigned  exercises  which  require 
some  use  or  application  of  the  material.  Instructions  regard¬ 
ing  proper  use  of  quoted  material  may  be  introduced  also. 

5.  Careless  reading  may  be  overcome  by  leading  pupils  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  work.  Rereading  is  one 
means  of  overcoming  carelessness.  Reminders  of  careless  read¬ 
ing  are  seldom  effective  until  the  pupil  recognizes  through  ex¬ 
perience  the  value  of  thorough  understanding. 

6.  Partial  reading  may  be  overcome  by  training  pupils  to  check 
all  work  for  completeness  by  rereading  materials  and  compar¬ 
ing  written  reports  with  them.  Pupils  may  be  led  thereby  to 
sense  the  desirability  of  complete  mastery  of  materials. 

7.  When  pupils  depend  upon  previous  knowledge  instead  of  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  assigned  passages,  they  may  be  shown 
that,  no  matter  how  adequate  their  own  reactions  may  be, 
they  have  really  learned  nothing  new.  Such  pupils  can  be  led 
to  discover  their  inadequacies  by  comparing  their  own  work 
with  the  content  of  assigned  materials  to  note  “new  things  to 
be  learned.” 

To  improve  ability  to  recognize  relations 

1.  The  recognition  of  relationships  between  references  materials 
and  problems  may  be  emphasized  by  class  discussions  includ¬ 
ing  such  questions  as,  “Just  what  are  we  going  to  look  for  in 
studying  this  problem?” 

2.  Discrimination  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  materials  may 
be  improved  by  practice  in  selecting  materials  pertinent  to  an 
assigned  problem,  followed  by  class  discussions  in  which  the 
selected  materials  are  evaluated. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  relations  among  the  items  in  a  statement 
of  minimal  essentials  and  between  the  statement  and  the 
major  problem  of  a  unit  usually  improves  with  experience  in 
using  the  minimal  essentials  as  guides  to  study  and  with  in¬ 
creasing  understanding  of  the  content  on  which  the  statement 
is  based.  Guidance  may  be  given  through  class  explanation 
and  through  individual  help  at  points  of  difficulty. 

4.  Recognition  of  relative  values  also  improves  with  experience 
and  familiarity  with  a  subject.  Questions  or  exercises  to  direct 
attention  to  relative  values  are  helpful. 
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5.  Discrimination  between  historical  facts  and  historical  probabili¬ 
ties  is  a  type  of  historical  study  which  results  from  familiarity 
with  the  forms  and  devices  of  historical  discourse.  Special 
training  designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  these  forms  is 
desirable. 

C.  To  overcome  deficiencies  in  vocabulary 

1.  The  pupil  who  misinterprets  instructional  materials  because  of 
lack  of  understanding  of  vocabulary  is  not  always  aware  of  his 
difficulties.  He  should  be  guided  through  questions  or  class 
discussions  to  recognize  his  errors  and  also  to  sense  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  new  and  unfamiliar  words. 
When  possible,  difficulties  may  be  anticipated  and  troublesome 
terms  explained. 

2.  The  pupil  who  is  unable  to  interpret  instructional  materials 
because  of  vocabulary  usually  recognizes  this  difficulty  and 
requires  guidance  in  ascertaining  meanings  only.  Reference  to 
special  sources  or  explanation  of  terms  is  usually  sufficient. 

D.  To  overcome  inaccuracies. 

1.  Practically  all  forms  of  inaccuracy  may  be  corrected  by  re¬ 
study.  Recognition  of  the  results  of  inaccurate  work  will  lead 
the  reader  to  sense  the  desirability  of  careful  and  accurate 
reading. 

E.  To  overcome  difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  clearness  in  directions 

requires  only  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 

GUIDING  READING  THROUGH  SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS 

Certain  types  of  reading  have  been  found  through  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  helpful  in  the  study  of  history.  Teachers  who  desire 
to  stimulate  desirable  reading  habits  frequently  give  directions 
to  guide  pupils  in  practising  these  types  of  reading.  This  form 
of  guidance  differs  from  that  described  in  the  preceding  section 
in  that  it  is  not  based  on  diagnostic  procedures  and  may  or 
may  not  correct  reading  difficulties  of  pupils.  Illustrations  of 
three  forms  of  special  directions  for  reading  follow. 

Guidance  in  the  form  of  study  directions.  Monroe  and  Mohl- 
man  give  a  list  of  twelve  supplementary  directions  for  the 
study  of  history.  These  directions  are  designed  for  use  with 
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high-school  pupils.  They  illustrate  a  form  of  guidance  which 

may  be  utilized  in  practically  every  history  class.  The  list  of 

directions  is  reproduced  in  full.7 

1.  Before  beginning  the  reading  of  the  lesson  in  history,  be  certain 
that  you  understand  the  assignment.  It  should  give  you  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  for  your  reading,  that  is,  you  should  understand 
what  information  you  are  to  find,  and  what  use  you  are  to  make 
of  it. 

2.  First,  read  over  the  entire  assignment  rapidly  in  order  to  get 
the  general  trend  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas.  Give  attention 
to  paragraph  headings  and  marginal  summaries. 

3.  Next,  read  over  your  lesson  a  paragraph  at  a  time.  Read  it  care¬ 
fully.  Look  up  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words.  Locate  places 
mentioned  on  the  map.  Read  paragraphs  and  sections  to  which 
cross  references  are  made. 

4.  Underline  the  important  sentences.  However,  you  should  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  sentence  is  important  before  you  underline  it. 

5.  As  you  study,  keep  the  aim  of  your  assignment  constantly  before 
you. 

6.  Try  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  statements  which  the  author 
makes. 

7.  Study  each  paragraph  until  you  are  able  to  give  the  main  points 
without  looking  at  your  book.  Commit  to  memory  important 
names,  dates,  and  definitions. 

8.  When  you  have  finished  an  assignment,  review  it  in  your  mind, 
and  summarize  it  by  recalling  the  most  important  points.  If  your 
lesson  consists  of  several  divisions,  do  this  for  each  division. 

9.  Spend  at  least  as  much  time  in  thinking  about  your  lesson  as 
in  reading  about  it. 

10.  Formulate  questions  which,  in  answering,  will  require  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  most  important  ideas  in  your  lesson. 

11.  Try  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  relation 
of  to-day’s  lesson  to  the  general  topic  you  are  studying,  and 
what  does  it  contribute  to  this  topic?  (2)  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  general  topic  to  the  school  subject? 

12.  When  you  have  finished  studying  a  chapter,  prepare  an  outline  of 
it.  If  you  do  not  understand  how  to  begin  such  a  task,  ask  your 
teacher  to  help  you. 


7  Walter  S.  Monroe  and  Dora  Keen  Mohlman,  Training  in  the  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Study,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Bulletin  No.  20,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2  (Urbana,  Ill.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1924),  pp.  43-44.  By  permission  of  W.  S.  Monroe. 
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Guidance  in  the  form  of  broad  reading  assignments.  The 

following  quotation  from  the  Report  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Reading  illustrates  a  form  of  guidance  which  is  designed 
to  stimulate  extensive  reading  of  history.  The  quotation  is  self- 
explanatory.8 


Broad  Reading  for  Enriched  Experience 


The  assignment  described  below  was  made  to  an  eighth-grade  class 
as  part  of  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  history 
had  been  studied  according  to  traditional  textbook  methods.  The 
review  introduced  a  study  of  the  United  States  and  its  history  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  states.  The  assignment  might  be  divided 
among  various  groups  of  pupils,  who  would  spend  in  preparation, 
not  only  their  history  study  period,  but  their  literature  time  as  well, 
and  in  addition  read  at  home.  It  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  assignment 
which  might  stimulate  pupils  to  read  extensively  for  a  period  of 
several  days,  searching  libraries  for  material,  eagerly  alert  to  bring 
to  the  class  conference  a  real  contribution  in  the  way  of  new  and 
interesting  facts  and  stories  not  discovered  by  other  readers.  Such 
purposeful  reading  is  more  of  the  recreatory  than  of  the  work 
type.  .  .  . 

To  the  pupils :  Perhaps  if  we  knew  more  about  the  states  which  are 
not  our  own,  there  would  be  less  of  the  boasting  which  many  people 
are  inclined  to  do  about  the  state  in  which  they  live.  This  assign¬ 
ment  tells  you  in  advance  some  of  the  “high  spots”  in  the  history  of 
certain  of  the  western  states.  In  reading,  try  to  find  out  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  items.  In  reading  look  for  two  things:  (a)  striking 
historical  events,  ( h )  famous  sons  of  which  the  state  is  proud.  .  .  . 


California: 
Colorado : 
Kansas : 
Oklahoma : 
Oregon : 


Gold  Rush;  “forty-niners,”  “vigilantes,”  “pony  express,” 
The  “General  Sherman.” 

Centennial  States,  Pike’s  Peak  Country,  Pueblos,  “ghost 
towns.” 

Bleeding  Kansas;  John  Brown,  “Immigration,  a  political 
rather  than  a  personal  matter.” 

“Boomers,”  L  and  Rush,  “No  man’s  Land,”  the  mistle¬ 
toe,  the  “Grandfather  Clause.” 

Sacajawea’s  “Bird  Woman,”  Astoria,  Great  Immigration 


8  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading,  The  Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1925),  Part  I,  pp.  123-125.  By 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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(1843),  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight,”  the  “web-footed 
state.” 

Texas.  The  “Lone  Star  State,”  “Remember  the  Alamo.”  In  what 
connection  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  say  that 
“Texas  was  but  a  misspelling  of  ‘taxes’”?  “Jefferson,” 
last  fight  in  the  War  of  Secession,  May  13,  1865. 

Utah:  The  Mormons,  Alley  of  Death. 

(The  above  assignment  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  thirty-four 
references  for  extensive  reading  on  these  topics.) 

Guidance  designed  to  develop  specific  types  of  thinking. 

Similar  to  the  study  of  any  subject,  the  study  of  history  is 
designed  in  part  to  develop  types  of  thinking  peculiar  to  itself. 
For  example,  the  study  of  history  included  such  types  of 
thinking  as  problem  solving,  formation  of  judgments,  imagina¬ 
tion,  recognizing  relations,  etc.  Guidance  in  reading  may  be  so 
organized  as  to  provide  practice  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms 
of  thinking.  A  further  quotation  from  the  Report  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Reading  illustrates  how  reading  may 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose.9 

Intensive  Reading  Relative  to  a  Large  Problem 

If  pupils  in  earlier  grades  have  learned  to  read  carefully  when 
the  problem  is  one  of  finding  answers  to  questions  in  paragraphs 
and  to  larger  questions  involving  the  use  of  various  reference  books, 
they  are  now  ready  to  attack  a  problem  requiring  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  sustained  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time. 

The  following  lesson  illustrates  the  assignment  for  an  eighth-  or 
ninth-grade  class  which  will  stimulate  pupils  to  study  for  several  days 
on  one  problem.  Following  a  week’s  reading,  a  class  period  of  dis¬ 
cussion  will  give  opportunity  for  pupils  to  exchange  ideas  and  for 
the  teacher  to  clarify  their  ideas. 

Teacher:  "President  Harding,  in  an  address  made  at  Vancouver,  July, 
1923,  pointed  to  the  century-old  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  as  proof  that  public  will,  rather  than  public  force, 
is  the  key  to  international  peace.  When  the  time  for  discussion  arrives, 
be  ready  to  tell  how  each  of  the  instances  here  listed  is  an  illustration 
of  what  President  Harding  said.” 


9  Ibid.,  pp.  125-126. 
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1.  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  (1817)  [“Our  protection  is  our  fraternity, 

our  armor  is  our  faith.”] 

2.  The  Caroline  Affair  (1837) 

3.  “The  Aroostook  War”  (1836-1839) 

4.  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty  (1842) 

5.  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight”  (1844) 

6.  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (1850) 

7.  The  Alabama  Claims  [“This  was  the  most  important  case  that  had 

ever  been  submitted  to  arbitration  and  its  successful  adjustment 
encouraged  the  hope  that  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  would  never  again  have  to  resort  to  war.”] 

8.  The  Bering  Sea  Controversy  (1893) 

9.  The  Venezuela  Affair  (1895) 

10.  Attitude  of  the  British  Government  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  (1898) 

11.  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 

12.  Lord  Alverstone  and  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Dispute  [“It  was  the 

good  fortune  of  the  two  countries  that  if  at  any  moment  rash¬ 
ness  or  vehemence  was  found  on  one  side,  it  never  happened  to 
be  met  by  the  like  quality  on  the  other.”] 

“The  moral  of  the  story  of  Anglo-American  relations,”  Lord  Bryce 
says,  “is  that  peace  can  always  be  kept,  whatever  be  the  grounds  of 
controversy,  between  peoples  that  wish  to  keep  it.” 

Teacher:  “In  preparing  this  assignment,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 
[The  pupils  suggested  these  steps.] 

1.  Be  sure  we  understand  what  the  assignment  means.  [This  necessi¬ 
tates  some  explanation  of  “public  will”  and  “public  force,”  and  the  use 
of  the  word  “key”  in  this  connection.] 

2.  Use  index  to  find  the  references  in  our  own  text  and  several  others. 
[Note:  If  pupils  are  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  the  index,  one  study 
period  might  well  be  spent  in  letting  groups  of  pupils  merely  locate  the 
page  reference  under  each  topic,  preparatory  to  the  study.] 

3.  Read  what  is  told  of  each  topic,  and  then  think  how  it  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  President  Harding’s  statement.  Look  for  any  exceptions. 

4.  Take  such  notes  and  page  references  as  will  enable  us  to  recall  the 
episode  if  necessary.  Look  over  the  assignment,  and  think  to  ourselves 
how  we  will  discuss  each  at  the  time  of  a  class  conference. 


SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  plan  of  analysis  and  guidance  emphasized  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  designed  to  show  how  training  in  reading  may  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  of  history.  It  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  reading  materials  assigned  to  a  class,  the 
techniques  of  teaching  employed  in  conducting  the  class,  and 
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a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  pupils.  The 
general  plan  is  supplemented  by  suggestions  from  published 
sources  in  such  a  manner  as  to  review  the  literature  containing 
suggestions  for  guiding  reading  activities  in  the  study  of 
history. 

The  descriptions  of  reading  activities  and  pupil  difficulties 
show  how  reading  may  inhibit  the  progress  of  pupils  in  a 
history  class.  The  activities  and  difficulties  are  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  technique  of  teaching  employed  in  the  class 
that  they  might  or  might  not  occur  in  another  history  class.  A 
similar  analysis  in  a  class  taught  by  another  technique  might 
disclose  different  activities  and  different  difficulties.  However, 
the  descriptions  illustrate  the  necessity  for  continuous  and 
careful  diagnosis  if  effective  guidance  is  to  be  provided. 

Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Compile  a  list  of  the  purposes  for  which  reading  may  be  used  in 
a  study  of  history. 

2.  Analyze  carefully  the  reading  materials  in  a  history  class  which 
you  are  teaching  or  one  in  which  you  are  studying.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  techniques  of  teaching  employed  in  the  class,  prepare  a 
list  of  the  reading  activities  required  in  studying  the  assignments. 

3.  Devise  a  plan  for  detecting  the  reading  difficulties  of  pupils  in 
studying  history.  Utilize  a  technique  of  teaching  different  from 
the  one  described  in  this  chapter. 

4.  Compile  a  list  of  guidance  activities  which  may  be  utilized  in 
directing  the  reading  activities  of  a  history  class  which  you  are 
teaching. 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  ability  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  history? 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


GUIDING  READING  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  STUDY 
OF  MATHEMATICS 

Skilful  reading  of  mathematics  requires  not  only  general 
reading  ability  but  also  highly  specialized  skills  peculiar  to  the 
subject.  The  pupil  who  can  read  ordinary  narration,  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  exposition  efficiently  may  not  be  trained  to  do  the  in¬ 
tensive  type  of  reading  required  in  the  successful  pursuit  of 
the  study  of  mathematics.  Mathematical  writing  utilizes 
vocabulary,  symbols,  and  modes  of  expression,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  which  requires  concepts  and  modes  of  thinking  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  development  of  ability  to  interpret  mathematical 
material  is  a  significant  objective  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

The  importance  of  reading  in  the  study  of  mathematics  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  failure  or  inability  of  pupils  to  read 
problems  carefully  has  been  proclaimed  by  mathematics 
teachers  as  an  outstanding  cause  of  failure  to  solve  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  appropriate  methods 
of  interpreting  problems.  However,  not  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  other  phases  of  mathematical  reading  such  as  the 
interpretation  of  descriptive  passages,  illustrative  solutions, 
etc.  In  spite  of  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to 
reading  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  there  is  need  for  thorough 
analysis  of  mathematical  reading  to  determine  the  exact  char¬ 
acter  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  pupils  and  to  devise 
means  of  overcoming  them.  This  chapter  offers  a  plan  of  diag¬ 
nostic  procedure  designed  to  meet  this  need.  Following  the 
techniques  described  in  Chapter  XI,  it  presents  discussions  of 
the  reading  activities  utilized  in  studying  mathematics,  of  the 
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difficulties  encountered  by  pupils,  and  of  suggestions  for 
guiding  reading  activities. 

READING  ACTIVITIES  IN  STUDYING  MATHEMATICS 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XI,  the  reading  activities  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  in  a  given  mathematics  class  are  determined  in 
part  by  the  character  of  the  reading  materials  assigned,  the 
technique  of  teaching  employed,  and  the  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  pupils.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  each 
teacher  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  reading  activities 
required  for  successful  study  in  her  own  classes.  Nevertheless, 
an  analysis  of  the  reading  activities  useful  in  one  class  reveals 
activities  common  to  other  classes.  An  analysis  of  the  reading 
activities  in  a  seventh-grade  class  is  presented  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  an  understanding  of  reading  activities  to  the  teacher 
and  to  suggest  some  of  the  types  of  reading  desirable  in  study¬ 
ing  mathematics. 

The  general  technique  of  instruction  used  in  this  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  steps  1  similar  to  the  five-step  technique  described 
in  Chapter  XII.  The  third  or  assimilative  step  was  essentially 
a  period  of  directed  study,  the  instructor  directing  the  pupils 
in  mastering  mathematical  concepts,  principles,  and  processes 
as  developed  in  a  textbook.  Each  pupil  worked  more  or  less 
independently  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  instructor. 
The  solutions  of  the  exercises  in  the  textbook  were  recorded  in 
note-books  by  the  pupils.  While  the  pupils  were  studying,  the 
instructor  passed  from  pupil  to  pupil,  noting  the  progress  of 
each  and  assisting  those  who  encountered  difficulties.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  pupils  studied  independently  much  of  the  time,  the 
interpretation  of  the  textbook  was  one  of  the  major  study 
activities.  Consequently,  the  reading  activities  required  by  the 
course  could  be  ascertained  by  analyzing  the  textbook  and  by 


1For  a  more  complete  description  of  these  steps,  see  Henry  C.  Mor¬ 
rison,  Op.  Cit.,  Chs.  XIII-XVI. 
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observing  the  study  procedures  of  the  pupils.  The  reading 
activities  disclosed  by  the  analysis  may  be  classified  into  four 
categories: 2 

1.  Interpretation  of  descriptive  materials 

(а)  Interpretation  of  discussions  in  textbooks 

(б)  Application  of  processes  and  principles  previously  learned 
to  the  interpretation  of  new  materials 

(c)  Interpretation  of  mathematical  figures  which  accompany 
descriptive  materials 

(d)  Association  of  descriptive  materials  with  mathematical 
figures 

(e)  Association  of  descriptive  materials  with  mathematical  for¬ 
mulas  which  accompany  them 

(/)  Association  of  descriptive  materials  with  illustrative  exer¬ 
cises  which  accompany  them 

2.  Securing  an  understanding  of  illustrative  exercises  dealing  with 
new  principles  and  processes 

(а)  Analysis  of  solutions  of  illustrative  exercises 

(б)  Interpretation  of  directions  for  performing  new  processes 

(c)  Association  of  directions  for  new  processes  with  figures 
which  accompany  them 

( d )  Following  directions  in  constructing  a  figure  or  graph  which 
illustrates  a  new  process 

(e)  Association  of  illustrative  exercises  with  formulas  previ¬ 
ously  studied 

(/)  Interpretation  of  mathematical  formulas  essential  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  new  principles 

(g)  Association  of  tables  with  explanations  which  accompany 
them 

( h )  Recognition  of  mathematical  processes  and  principles  em¬ 
ployed  in  illustrative  exercises 

(i)  Recognition  of  new  processes  or  principles  demonstrated  by 
illustrative  exercises 

O')  Comparison  of  two  or  more  mathematical  figures  to  select 
points  of  similarity  and  difference 

3.  Interpretation  of  mathematical  exercises  designed  to  give  experi¬ 
ence  in  applying  principles  and  processes 

(a)  Interpretation  of  vocabulary  and  symbols  employed  in 
mathematical  exercises 

( b )  Recognition  of  the  problem  in  a  mathematical  exercise 


2  Adapted  from  an  article  by  the  writer  published  in  the  School 
Review.  Vol.  40  (February,  1932),  pp.  115-123. 
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(c)  Analysis  of  exercise  to  determine  principles  or  processes  to 
be  used  in  its  solution 

( d )  Recognition  of  relations  among  the  parts  of  a  mathematical 
exercise 

(e)  Selection  of  mathematical  processes  and  principles  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  exercise 

(/)  Interpretation  of  exercise  in  the  light  of  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  or  concepts  previously  studied 

( g )  Association  of  problem  of  an  exercise  with  explanatory  sug¬ 
gestions  which  accompany  it 

( h )  Comparison  of  exercises  with  illustrative  explanations  which 
have  preceded  them 

( i )  Interpretation  of  directions  for  performing  exercises 

(;)  Association  of  directions  for  exercises  with  the  figures  which 
accompany  them 

(ft)  Comparison  of  directions  for  exercises  with  descriptive  ma¬ 
terials  which  accompany  them 

( l )  Interpretation  of  an  exercise  in  the  light  of  a  formula  pre¬ 
viously  studied 

(m)  Interpretation  of  directions  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
figures  which  aid  in  the  solution  of  an  exercise 

( n )  Interpretation  of  formulas  employed  in  an  exercise 

( o )  Interpretation  of  a  geometrical  figure  which  accompanies 
an  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  an  equation 

(p)  Analysis  of  a  geometrical  figure  which  accompanies  an 
exercise 

( q )  Recognition  of  relations  among  parts  of  a  geometrical  figure 
which  accompanies  an  exercise 

(r)  Determination  of  the  meaning  of  symbols  from  context  in 
which  they  are  used 

(s)  Interpretation  of  tables  which  accompany  an  exercise 

4.  Preparation  of  written  solutions 

(a)  Copying  numerical  parts  of  an  exercise 

( b )  Proof-reading  written  materials  to  detect  errors  in  mathe¬ 
matical  processes  and  operations 

An  analysis  similar  to  the  one  just  described  is  particularly 
useful  in  calling  attention  to  the  many  adjustments  which 
pupils  must  make  in  reading  mathematics.  It  supplies  the 
teacher  with  data  which  are  helpful  in  locating  difficulties  and 
leads  to  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
pupils.  Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  pupils  in  per- 
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forming  these  reading  activities  are  described  in  the  next 
section. 

BEADING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  STUDYING  MATHEMATICS 

As  an  outcome  of  the  analysis  of  the  reading  needs  of  the 
seventh-grade  class  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  22 
difficulties  were  identified.  These  difficulties  were  obtained  by 
analyzing  written  solutions  of  mathematical  exercises  and  by 
observing  pupils  while  they  were  studying  mathematics.  The 
mathematics  teacher  will  find  in  the  descriptions  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  numerous  situations  which  are  familiar  to  her,  but 
which  have  not  been  recognized  ordinarily  as  opportunities  for 
guidance  in  reading.  The  detailed  analyses  indicate  how  the 
teacher  may  make  use  of  the  periods  of  individual  help,  so 
common  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  to  discover  the  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  pupils.  The  teacher  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  illustrations  because  it  is  only  through 
detailed  analyses,  such  as  those  demonstrated  by  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  the  actual  needs  of  pupils  may  be  ascertained. 

In  mathematics,  reading  difficulties  are  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  from  mathematical  difficulties.  It  is  desirable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  decide  on  a  basis  for  distinguishing  the  two  types  of 
difficulties.  In  the  descriptions  which  follow  any  difficulty 
which  interferes  with  interpretation  is  regarded  as  a  reading 
difficulty.  Any  difficulty  which  interferes  with  the  performance 
of  mathematical  operations  and  which  does  not  involve  inter¬ 
pretation  is  regarded  as  a  purely  mathematical  difficulty.  Since 
this  discussion  deals  with  reading  difficulties  only,  the  mathe¬ 
matical  difficulties  disclosed  by  the  study  are  omitted. 

Reading  difficulties  in  mathematics  may  be  traced  to  five 
underlying  causes:  (1)  improper  methods  of  attack,  (2)  in¬ 
ability  to  recognize  relations,  (3)  inadequate  knowledge  of 
subject-matter,  (4)  deficiencies  in  vocabulary,  and  (5)  inac¬ 
curate  reading. 
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Improper  methods  of  attack.  Improper  methods  of  attack 
are  a  very  common  cause  of  reading  difficulties  in  mathematics. 
Ten  types  of  difficulties  of  this  character  were  identified  in  the 
analysis  of  the  class  under  consideration:  (1)  copying  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  textbook  without  interpreting  it,  (2)  lack  of 
preciseness  in  attention  -to  mathematical  terms  resulting  in 
misinterpretation,  (3)  failure  to*  read  an  illustrative  solution 
which  accompanies  a  mathematical  exercise  resulting  in  in¬ 
ability  to  perform  the  exercise,  (4)  mechanical  following  of 
directions  without  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  mathema¬ 
tical  process  which  the  directions  are  designed  to  teach,  (5) 
mechanical  reading  of  formulas  without  comprehending  the 
concrete  ideas  which  the  formulas  represent,  (6)  failure  (not 
inability)  to  associate  directions  with  accompanying  explana¬ 
tory  figures  resulting  in  misinterpretation  of  directions,  (7) 
overlooking  significant  words  or  expressions  leading  to  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  an  exercise,  (8)  lack  of  attention  to  punctua¬ 
tion  resulting  in  a  misinterpretation  of  an  exercise,  (9)  failure 
to  read  part  of  a  mathematical  exercise  causing  an  error  in  its 
solution,  and  (10)  superficial  reading  of  descriptive  materials 
resulting  in  meager  understanding.  An  example  of  superficial 
reading  will  illustrate  how  an  improper  attack  may  inhibit  a 
pupil’s  understanding  of  mathematical  material. 

Passage  from  Text.3 

Equations  Studied  in  Preceding  Chapters.  In  the  preceding  chapters 
we  have  used  the  equation  as  a  tool  for  solving  problems.  All  of  the 
equations,  so  far,  have  been  of  a  simple  type  and  easily  solved.  Thus, 
in  studying  perimeters,  we  found  equations  of  the  form  120  =  6s.  In 
studying  triangles  we  used  equations  like  4z  -(-  2x  5x~  180  to  express 
the  sum  of  angles.  The  equation  x  +  3x  —  90  may  mean  that  two  angles 
are  complementary,  and  m  +  5m=180  may  mean  that  two  angles  are 
supplementary.  The  acute  angles  of  a  right  triangle  satisfy  relations  like 
a  -f-  6a  =  90.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  found  by  means  of  the 
formula  c  —  nd.  Similar  triangles  lead  to  equations  like  x/5  =  8/15. 

All  of  these  illustrations  show  that  one  cannot  go  very  far  in  the 


3  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.),  p.  205.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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study  of  mathematics  without  a  knowledge  of  algebra  (in  which  letters 
are  often  used  for  numbers),  in  particular  of  equations. 

Description  of  Difficulty. 

After  the  pupil  had  read  the  section  containing  these  paragraphs, 
he  was  asked,  “What  uses  of  the  equation  have  you  learned  in  your 
previous  work?”  He  could  give  no  answer  from  memory,  so  he  was 
asked  to  read  the  paragraph  a  second  time  and  was  permitted  to 
answer  the  question  with  the  passage  before  him.  He  mentioned 
perimeters  and  triangles,  and  then  said,  “That’s  all  it  says.” 

He  was  then  asked  to  read  the  passage  a  third  time.  After  read¬ 
ing  it  he  added  relations  of  angles  and  equations  for  similar  triangles. 
After  giving  these  two  items  he  remarked,  “That’s  all  there  is.” 

The  observer  replied,  “Suppose  I  tell  you  there  is  another  use  of 
the  equation  mentioned  in  the  passage.”  The  pupil  glanced  through 
the  passage  a  fourth  time  and  found  the  equation  for  the  circle. 

This  pupil  read  so  superficially  that  four  attempts  were  necessary 
to  discover  the  complete  answer  to  the  question.  Evidently,  a  pupil 
who  passes  over  descriptive  material  in  this  manner  does  not  attain 
an  adequate  understanding  of  mathematics  when  studying  inde¬ 
pendently. 

Inability  to  recognize  relations.  Inability  to  recognize  rela¬ 
tions  is  a  common  difficulty  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  but 
it  is  usually  purely  mathematical  in  character  and  involves 
such  things  as  the  selection  of  processes,  the  recall  of  related 
principles,  etc.  In  some  cases  inability  to  recognize  relations 
inhibits  interpretation  also.  Three  such  difficulties  may  be 
described  as:  (1)  inability  to  associate  directions  with  accom¬ 
panying  explanatory  figures,  (2)  inability  to  recognize  the 
relations  among,  the  parts  of  an  exercise  resulting  in  misinter¬ 
pretation,  and  (3)  inability  to  associate  descriptive  materials 
with  accompanying  mathematical  figures.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  an  observation  reveals  how  a  pupil’s  inability  to 
recognize  relations  handicaps  her  in  interpretation. 

Passage  from  Text.4 

Protractor.  The  protractor  (Fig.  93)  is  an  instrument  used  mainly  for 
measuring  angles.  The  curved  rim  is  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  every 


4  Ibid.,  Sec.  54,  p.  81. 
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tenth  of  which  is  numbered.  A  line  drawn  from  0,  the  mid-point  of  the 
straight  edge,  through  a  mark  B  on  the  rim,  as  OB,  forms  with  the 
zero-lines,  OX  and  OY,  angles  whose  sizes  may  be  read  off  on  the  outer 
and  inner  readings,  respectively.  Thus  the  measure  of  the  straight  angle 
XOY  is  180,  the  measure  of  the  angle  XOB  is  30. 

Description  of  Difficulty. 

The  pupil  was  asked  to  explain  Figure  93,  which  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  protractor,  after  she  had  read  the  passage.  She  was  unable 
to  do  so.  Next,  she  was  asked  to  read  the  passage  sentence  by  sen¬ 
tence  and  to  point  out  in  the  figure  the  references  made  to  it  in  the 
passage.  She  appeared  to  be  completely  unable,  without  assistance, 
to  make  the  association  between  the  statements  in  the  passage  and 
the  figure. 

Inadequate  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  An  understanding 
of  principles,  concepts,  processes,  and  relations  is  fundamental 
to  the  interpretation  of  new  mathematical  material.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  pupil  who  has  failed  to  master  subject-matter 
which  has  preceded  encounters  difficulty  in  interpreting  new 
material.  Three  difficulties  of  this  type  may  be  described  as: 
(1)  misinterpretation  of  an  exercise  caused  by  inability  to 
comprehend  the  mathematical  relations  involved,  (2)  inability 
to  interpret  instructional  materials  caused  by  failure  to  master 
preceding  mathematical  concepts,  and  (3)  inability  to  interpret 
and  execute  directions  because  of  failure  to  master  preceding 
mathematical  processes.  An  example  of  the  last  mentioned  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  an  inadequate  understanding 
of  previous  subject-matter  may  interfere  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  new  material. 

Exercise.5 

Draw  a  triangle  ABC.  Extend  two  of  the  sides,  AB  and  AC,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  260.  Bisect  the  exterior  angles  at  B  and  C  and  the  interior  angle 
at  A.  Denote  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  three  lines  by  O.  Using 
O  as  center  and  the  perpendicular  from  O  to  BC  as  radius,  draw  a  circle. 
If  the  drawing  is  accurate,  the  circle  touches  BC  and  the  extensions  of 
AB  and  AC. 


5  Ibid.,  Ex.  3,  p.  195. 
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Description  of  Difficulty. 

The  pupil  drew  the  triangle  and  extended  the  sides  as  directed. 
Then  she  studied  the  exercise  for  some  time  as  if  confused. 

Observer:  “Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do.” 

Pupil:  “Biscuit;  I  don’t  understand  this  biscuiting.” 

Observer  [After  pronouncing  the  word  bisect  correctly] :  “Explain  what 
bisect  means.” 

Pupil:  “It  means  to  draw  little  arcs.” 

Observer:  “What  do  you  do  to  an  angle  when  you  bisect  it?” 

The  pupil  did  not  reply  to  this  question.  It  was  evident  that  she 
did  not  understand  the  process  of  bisecting.  Therefore,  she  was 
asked  to  turn  back  to  the  place  in  the  textbook  where  bisecting  was 
explained  and  to  restudy  the  process. 

After  she  had  learned  to  bisect  angles,  she  proceeded  with  the 
exercise  to  the  statement,  “Using  0  as  center  and  the  perpendicular 
from  O  to  BC  as  radius,  draw  a  circle.”  She  could  neither  interpret 
nor  execute  this  direction.  She  did  not  understand  the  process  of 
drawing  a  perpendicular  from  a  point  to  a  line. 

Throughout  the  observation  it  was  evident  that  her  difficulties 
in  interpretation  were  caused  by  lack  of  understanding  of  mathe¬ 
matical  processes  which  preceded  the  exercise  on  which  she  was  work¬ 
ing.  Because  of  her  lack  of  understanding  of  the  processes,  the  direc¬ 
tions  were  meaningless  to  her. 

Deficiencies  in  vocabulary.  Reading  difficulties  in  mathe¬ 
matics  growing  out  of  deficiencies  in  vocabulary  appear  in  at 
least  five  forms:  (1)  misinterpretation  of  technical  terms,  (2) 
inability  to  interpret  technical  terms,  (3)  misinterpretation  of 
abbreviations,  (4)  inability  to  interpret  abbreviations,  and  (5) 
misinterpretation  of  symbols.  These  five  forms  are  distin¬ 
guished  because  vocabulary  difficulties  are  ordinarily  inter¬ 
preted  to  refer  only  to  misinterpretation  of  words,  and  thus  the 
exact  character  of  some  reading  difficulties  is  overlooked.  An 
example  of  a  misinterpretation  of  a  symbol  will  illustrate  this 
point. 

Exercise .6 

Draw  two  intersecting  lines,  as  AB  and  CD  (Fig.  124).  Mark  a  point 
E  on  CD.  At  E  draw  an  angle  x  equal  to  x. 


6  Ibid.,  Ex.  4,  p.  97. 
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Description  of  Difficulty. 

The  pupil  read  the  last  statement  in  this  exercise  as  follows: 
“At  E  draw  an  angle  x  minutes  equal  to  x.”  The  observer  called  her 
attention  to  the  expression,  x'.  She  interpreted  it  a  second  time  to  be 
“x  minutes.”  In  a  previous  section  the  pupils  had  been  studying  the 
measurement  of  angles  in  units  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The 
pupil  had  associated  minutes  with  the  symbol,  (').  Consequently, 
when  the  symbol  was  used  to  mean  (‘x  prime,”  she  did  not  recognize 
the  new  meaning  from  the  context  in  which  the  symbol  was  used. 

Inaccurate  reading.  Some  of  the  difficulties  described  in 
this  section  might  be  classified  as  inaccuracies.  However,  it  is 
preferable,  for  diagnostic  purposes,  to  distinguish  the  more 
exact  causes  underlying  the  difficulties  and  to  limit  the  term 
inaccuracy  to  mere  errors  in  interpretation.  Following  is  an 
example  of  a  mere  inaccuracy  in  following  directions: 

Exercise ? 

Draw  five  segments,  each  being  longer  than  the  preceding.  Name  them 
AB,  CD,  EF,  GH,  and  IK.  Measure  each  segment  to  the  nearest  six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch.  Subtract  their  lengths  in  the  following  order:  the 
first  from  the  second,  the  second  from  the  third,  the  third  from  the 
fourth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth.  State  your  results  in  the  following 
form: 

CD  —  AB  =  ,  GH  —  EF  — 

EF  —  CD  =  ,  IK  —  GH  = 


Description  of  Difficulty. 

The  pupil  recorded  the  following  in  her  notebook. 

A _ B 

C _ 

E _ F 

G _ 

1 _ K 


D 


H 


She  neglected  to  draw  each  segment  longer  than  the  preceding  one 
as  directed  in  the  exercise.  This  error  is  evidently  an  inaccuracy 
in  interpreting  directions. 


The  reading  difficulties  described  in  this  section  demonstrate 
how  the  progress  of  pupils  in  mathematics  may  be  inhibited 


^  Ibid.,  Ex.  7,  p.  12. 
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greatly  by  difficulties  in  reading.  Some  of  the  difficulties  are 
somewhat  subtle  in  character  and  might  not  be  discovered 
readily  by  the  busy  teacher.  The  teacher  who  is  aware  of  the 
character  of  such  difficulties  may  find  many  opportunities  to 
aid  pupils  in  overcoming  fundamental  weaknesses. 

GUIDANCE  IN  OVERCOMING  READING  DIFFICULTIES 

As  pointed  out  in  preceding  chapters,  the  needs  of  pupils  as 
revealed  through  their  difficulties  in  performing  reading  activi¬ 
ties  offer  the  most  direct  approach  to  guidance  in  reading.  The 
descriptions  of  pupil  difficulties  in  mathematics  provide  a  basis 
for  offering  a  number  of  suggestions  for  guiding  reading.  The 
problem  may  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  group 
teaching  or  of  individual  guidance. 

Suggestions  applicable  to  group  teaching.  The  first  ten  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  described  reveal  the  need  for  guiding  pupils  in 
effective  methods  of  attack  in  reading  mathematics.  Such  diffi¬ 
culties  as  copying  material  without  interpreting  it,  superficial 
reading,  etc.,  do  not  indicate  serious  deficiencies  in  the  reading 
process,  but  rather  careless  and  ineffective  habits.  Such  habits 
can  be  overcome  readily  by  the  pupils  themselves  if  they  are 
made  aware  of  the  real  causes  of  their  difficulties.  Many  pupils 
do  not  sense  the  fact  that  they  are  practising  ineffective  read¬ 
ing  habits.  Guidance  must  be  directed  toward  overcoming  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  difficulties  and  not  toward  helping 
pupils  merely  to  meet  specific  situations.  The  suggestions  listed 
below  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose: 

1.  When  several  members  of  the  class  encounter  difficulties  caused  by 
improper  methods  of  attack,  request  them  to  restudy  carefully 
with  the  view  of  gaining  a  thorough  understanding.  Give  direct 
help  only  after  it  is  evident  that  pupils  cannot  proceed  inde¬ 
pendently. 

2.  After  the  difficulty  in  a  specific  situation  is  overcome,  request  each 
pupil  to  describe  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  List  the  causes  on  the 
blackboard,  and  request  pupils  to  make  a  record  of  them. 
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3.  Use  the  list  of  causes  to  call  attention  to  the  effects  of  improper 
reading  practices. 

4.  Give  suggestions  regarding  effective  methods  of  attack  only  after 
pupils  have  sensed  the  results  of  careless  and  ineffective  practices. 

5.  Select  for  individual  help  pupils  who  do  not  respond  to  group 
teaching. 

Inability  to  recognize  relations  results  in  more  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  than  improper  methods  of  attack.  Pupils  who  are  unable 
to  recognize  relations  are  encountering  a  fundamental  difficulty 
in  interpretation.  As  a  general  thing  such  pupils  cannot  over¬ 
come  their  difficulties  unassisted.  However,  if  pupils  are  to 
become  independent  students  of  mathematics,  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  independently  as  far  as  possible.  Guid¬ 
ance  may  be  provided  during  brief  periods  of  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  during  which  pupils 
may  be  assisted  with  points  causing  difficulty. 

Reading  difficulties  arising  from  inadequate  knowledge  of 
subject-matter  such  as  failure  to  master  preceding  mathemati¬ 
cal  concepts,  principles,  processes,  etc.,  are  occasions  for  re¬ 
study.  The  fundamental  difficulty  lies  in  failure  to  master 
something  which  has  gone  before.  This  difficulty  will  repeat 
itself  time  and  again  in  the  interpretative  process  unless  the 
gaps  in  knowledge  are  filled.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  rereading  whenever  necessary  as  a  means  of  assist¬ 
ing  themselves.  Three  guidance  procedures  may  be  helpful: 

1.  If  pupils  do  not  recognize  the  need  for  rereading,  it  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  them. 

2.  If  pupils  do  not  recognize  the  points  regarding  which  rereading 
is  desirable,  the  points  may  be  designated. 

3.  When  necessary,  pupils  may  be  assisted  in  gaining  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  points  which  are  restudied. 

Because  of  its  technical  character,  mathematical  vocabulary 
is  a  source  of  numerous  opportunities  for  guidance  in  reading. 
Assistance  may  be  given  by: 

1.  Training  pupil  to  reread  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
terms  which  were  not  mastered  at  the  time  they  were  studied 
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2.  Anticipating  difficulties  with  new  terms,  and  assisting  pupils  to 
master  them  when  first  encountered 

3.  Encouraging  use  of  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  meanings  of 
general  and  non-technical  terms 

4.  Explaining  terms  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained 
readily  by  pupils 

In  developing  vocabulary,  as  in  other  phases  of  mathematical 
reading,  the  objective  should  be  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

Inaccuracies  in  interpreting  directions  are  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  in  studying  mathematics  because  the  subject  presents  so 
many  occasions  for  executing  directions.  Rereading  under 
supervision  may  be  employed  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  accuracy. 

An  illustration  of  individual  guidance.8  The  teaching  of 
mathematics  offers  numerous  opportunities  for  individual 
guidance.  The  illustration  which  follows  shows  how  these 
opportunities  may  be  utilized  to  identify  and  overcome  read¬ 
ing  difficulties.  In  addition,  it  demonstrates  the  value  of  care¬ 
ful  training  in  reading  as  a  means  to  progress  in  mathematics. 

The  pupil  whose  case  is  reported  was  enrolled  in  the  seventh 
grade  when  the  first  observations  were  made.  These  observa¬ 
tions  disclosed  two  types  of  difficulties  which  were  primarily 
the  results  of  her  methods  of  attack  in  reading:  (1)  she  had 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  descriptive  material  so  super¬ 
ficially  that  she  failed  to  obtain  proper  understandings  of  it, 
and  (2)  she  frequently  misinterpreted  technical  terms  because 
of  lack  of  preciseness  in  reading.  Examples  of  these  difficulties 
follow : 

(1)  Superficial  reading.  The  pupil  was  observed  while  she  was 
reading  the  passage  entitled  “Equations  Studied  in  Preceding  Chap¬ 
ters,”  which  is  quoted  on  page  228.  After  she  had  read  the  passage, 
the  observer  asked,  “In  what  ways  have  you  learned  to  use  equa¬ 
tions?”  The  pupil  mentioned  in  reply  two  uses  of  the  equation  which 


8  Adapted  from  an  article  by  the  writer  published  in  the  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Vol.  31  (December,  1930),  pp.  278-283. 
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are  described  in  the  passage.  She  read  the  passage  a  second  time 
without  discovering  additional  uses.  The  observer  asked  her  to  read 
it  a  third  time.  After  reading  it,  she  explained  three  more  uses. 
Since  she  was  able  to  interpret  the  passage  on  rereading,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  was  capable  of  comprehending  the  passage  when  she 
directed  her  attention  to  the  content  of  it. 

(2)  Lack  of  preciseness  in  reading.  The  pupil  read  the  following 
directions  for  an  exercise:  9  “Find  the  acute  angles  of  a  right  tri¬ 
angle  if  one  is  3  times  the  other;  %  as  large  as  the  other.”  She  then 
drew  a  right  angle  and  divided  it  into  two  acute  angles.  The  observer 
suggested  that  she  reread  the  directions.  After  doing  so  she  drew  a 
right  angle  and  divided  it  into  three  acute  angles.  Finally,  the  ob¬ 
server  called  her  attention  to  the  word  triangle  in  the  directions.  She 
recognized  her  difficulty  and  proceeded  to  complete  the  exercise. 

These  preliminary  observations  were  made  near  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  and  no  guidance  was  attempted  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  At  the  time  the  guidance  was  begun,  the  pupil 
was  encountering  much  difficulty  and  was  requiring  an  unusual 
amount  of  individual  attention  from  the  mathematics  instruc¬ 
tor.  She  considered  mathematics  especially  difficult  and  was 
somewhat  discouraged  with  her  progress. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  pupil’s  difficulties,  the 
guidance  was  designed  to  accomplish  two  objectives:  (1)  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  character  of  her  mistakes  in  reading 
and  (2)  to  stimulate  her  to  put  forth  a  purposeful  effort  to 
overcome  them.  In  order  that  these  objectives  might  be  at¬ 
tained  and  that  a  careful  record  of  her  case  might  be  obtained, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  pupil  to  study  mathematics 
one  study  period  per  week  under  the  direction  of  a  remedial 
teacher.  The  notes  made  at  three  of  these  periods  indicate  the 
character  of  the  guidance. 

First  Study  Period. — Passage  Which  Was  Studied: 10 

What  We  Shall  Study  in  This  Chapter.  In  Chapter  I  we  have  learned 
how  to  find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  and  square.  We  shall  now  take  up 


9  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  op.  cit.,  Ex.  10,  p.  94.  By  permission  of  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  publishers. 

10  Ibid.,  Book  Two,  Sec.  32,  pp.  39-40. 
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the  problem  of  finding  areas  of  other  well-known  figures.  Notice  that 
the  city  blocks  of  a  business  section  (Fig.  24)  are  triangles,  rectangles, 
squares,  or  other  quadrilaterals  which  are  not  rectangles  or  squares.  The 
regularity  of  the  occurrence  of  such  figures  may  be  broken  by  circular 
surfaces,  such  as  circular  fountains  or  circular  parks.  Thus,  Block  A  is  a 
rectangle,  B  is  a  square,  C  is  a  parallelogram,  D  is  a  trapezoid,  E  is  a 
triangle,  and  F  is  a  circular  park.  We  shall  work  out  the  formulas  for 
finding  the  areas  of  these  surfaces.  The  formulas  will  be  used  to  solve 
problems. 

Guidance  Procedure. 

Teacher:  “Read  the  first  paragraph  and  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to 
study  in  this  chapter.” 

Pupil:  “We  have  studied  the  areas  of  rectangles  and  squares;  now 
we  are  going  to  find  the  areas  of  all  other  figures.” 

Teacher:  “What  else  are  you  going  to  learn?” 

Pupil:  “That’s  all.”  [Reads  paragraph  again.]  “Oh,  we  are  going  to 
work  out  formulas.” 

Teacher:  “Anything  else?” 

Pupil:  “Use  formulas  for  solving  problems.” 

It  was  evident  from  the  pupil’s  replies  to  these  questions  that  she 
was  reading  descriptive  materials  superficially  and,  for  that  reason, 
was  probably  not  securing  satisfactory  understandings  of  the  text¬ 
book  when  studying  independently.  This  difficulty  was  explained  to 
the  pupil. 

Second  Study  Period. — Passage  Which  Was  Studied:11 

Meaning  of  Parallelogram.  A  quadrilateral  (Fig.  25)  whose  opposite 
sides  are  parallel  is  a  parallelogram. 

Guidance  Procedure . 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  learn  from  this  section?” 

Pupil:  “Meaning  of  parallelogram.” 

Teacher:  “What  is  a  parallelogram?” 

Pupil  [reading  from  textbook] :  “A  quadrilateral  whose  sides  are 
parallel.” 

Teacher:  “Is  that  definition  complete?” 

Pupil:  “  A  quadrilateral  whose  sides  are  parallel  is  a  parallelogram.” 
Teacher:  “Read  the  passage  again.” 

Pupil:  “  A  quadrilateral  whose  sides  are  parallel  is  a  parallelogram.” 

The  teacher  then  pointed  out  the  word  opposite  which  the  pupil 
had  consistently  overlooked.  The  teacher  also  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  more  careful  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


11  Ibid.,  Sec.  33,  p.  40. 
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Third  Study  Period. — Passage  Which  Was  Studied ;12 

The  fact  that  the  opposite  sides  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  suggests 
the  following  simple  construction  of  a  parallelogram. 

Draw  AB  and  AD  (Fig.  27). 

With  radius  equal  to  AD,  and  with  B  as  center,  draw  an  arc  near  C. 

With  radius  equal  to  AB,  and  with  D  as  center,  draw  an  arc  cutting 
the  first  arc. 

Let  C  be  the  intersection  of  the  two  arcs. 

Draw  BC  and  DC. 

Then  ABCD  is  the  required  parallelogram. 

Guidance  Procedure. 

The  pupil  drew  AB  and  AD.  Then  she  read  the  directions  “with 
radius  equal  to  AD,”  but  repeatedly  attempted  to  use  a  radius  equal 
to  AB.  When  she  failed  to  succeed,  she  started  a  new  figure.  The 
teacher  suggested  that  she  read  the  directions  more  carefully.  She 
did  so  and  discovered  her  own  error. 

In  the  study  of  each  passage  the  teacher  pointed  out  to  the 
pupil  the  character  of  her  difficulties  which,  in  most  instances, 
were  difficulties  in  reading.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  appeared  to 
sense  the  character  of  her  difficulties,  the  teacher  supplied  her 
with  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  following  suggestions  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  studying. 

1.  Read  all  descriptive  or  explanatory  material  several  times,  if 

necessary.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  every  point.  When  pos¬ 
sible,  trace  points  by  reference  to  figures. 

2.  Do  not  pass  over  any  expression  or  symbol  that  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

3.  Read  carefully  and  accurately  at  all  times. 

The  first  interview  with  the  pupil  was  held  on  November  15. 
With  the  exception  of  two  periods  of  absence  she  studied  under 
the  direction  of  the  remedial  teacher  one  fifty-minute  period 
each  week  until  March  14.  Throughout  this  period  she  was 
reminded  repeatedly  of  the  necessity  for  careful  and  accurate 
reading  and,  when  she  encountered  difficulties,  was  referred  to 
the  three  suggestions  for  study.  As  a  result  of  these  reminders, 
she  became  aware  of  the  character  of  her  difficulties  and 
learned  to  detect  her  own  shortcomings. 


12  Ibid.,  Ex.  4,  p.  41. 
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On  January  3  when  the  pupil  came  to  the  remedial  teacher 
for  special  help,  she  remarked  enthusiastically,  “I’ve  passed 
the  test.”  Inquiry  disclosed  that  she  had  passed  an  assimila¬ 
tion  test  on  a  unit  in  mathematics  on  first  trial.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  succeeded  in  passing  an  assimilation  test  on  the 
first  trial,  and  she  was  much  encouraged  by  her  achievement. 
On  February  7  the  instructor  in  mathematics  reported  that  the 
pupil  had  made  marked  improvement  and  that  her  progress 
was  satisfactory.  During  the  four  weeks  following  this  report, 
no  reading  difficulties  were  noted  during  guidance  periods.  On 
March  14  the  guidance  was  discontinued. 

The  plan  of  instruction  used  in  the  mathematics  class  pro¬ 
vided  for  reteaching  in  the  event  a  pupil  failed  to  pass  a  test 
satisfactorily.  The  instructor’s  records  showed  that  the  pupil 
required  two  reteachings  on  Unit  I,  one  reteaching  on  Unit 
II,  but  no  reteachings  on  Units  III  and  IV.  The  guidance  was 
begun  while  the  pupil  was  studying  Unit  II. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  semester  the  instructor  in  mathe¬ 
matics  made  the  following  report  to  the  principal’s  office  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  pupil : 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  this  pupil’s  work.  Her 
oral  and  written  responses  have  increased  in  accuracy.  She  requires 
less  time,  less  individual  attention,  and  less  reteaching  in  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  principles  of  the  course  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Her  attitude  is  good,  and  her  present  status  in  the  class  is 
very  hopeful. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  report  of  the  instructor 
characterized  her  progress  as  follows: 

This  pupil  has  made  rapid  strides  forward  in  her  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  She  requires  less  reteaching  and  individual  help  than  she  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  She  entertains  a  most  whole¬ 
some  attitude  toward  her  work  and  has  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  her  for  splendid  improvement  during  the 
year. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  pupil  who  was  floundering  in  a  sub- 
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ject  because  of  improper  reading  habits.  The  chief  contribution 
of  the  guidance  was  to  make  her  aware  of  her  own  short¬ 
comings.  and  to  stimulate  her  to  put  forth  a  purposeful  effort 
to  overcome  them.  Before  this  guidance  was  given,  she  had  not 
sensed  the  necessity  for  intensive  reading ;  as  soon  as  she  was 
aware  of  the  cause  of  her  difficulties,  she  overcame  them 
readily.  The  significant  feature  of  the  case  is  that  she  became 
an  independent  student  as  a  result  of  the  guidance. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  busy  classroom  teacher 
can  keep  as  complete  records  of  all  pupils’  difficulties  or  devote 
as  much  time  to  individuals  as  was  done  in  this  case.  However, 
the  case  demonstrates  the  value  of  efforts  to  discover  funda¬ 
mental  weaknesses  and  of  purposeful  attempts  to  overcome 
them.  With  this  point  of  view  the  classroom  teacher  may  pro¬ 
vide  effective  purposeful  guidance  whenever  individual  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  pupils. 


GUIDANCE  IN  GENERAL  READING  ACTIVITIES 

The  suggestions  for  guiding  reading  activities  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  in  publications  on  methods  usually  take  the  form  of  either 
suggestions  for  extensive  reading  or  directions  for  interpreting 
problems.  These  forms  of  guidance  in  reading  differ  from  the 
ones  given  in  the  preceding  section  in  that  they  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  diagnostic  procedures.  They  are  available  in  initiat¬ 
ing  and  directing  desirable  forms  of  reading.  Illustrations  of 
these  two  forms  of  guidance  follow. 

Suggestions  for  extensive  reading.  The  possibilities  for  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  have  not  been  utilized  as  fully  in  mathematics 
as  in  other  subjects.  Usually  the  reading  activities  in  mathe¬ 
matics  are  limited  to  a  single  text.  However,  a  thorough  com¬ 
prehension  of  mathematical  concepts  and  principles  requires  a 
broad  experiential  background  that  can  seldom  be  obtained 
from  studying  a  single  text.  Extensive  reading  in  related  fields 
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greatly  enriches  mathematical  meanings.  The  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reading  has  emphasized  especially  the  need  for  wide 
reading  to  supplement  the  text  in  the  upper  grades.  Following 
is  an  illustrative  assignment: 13 


Reading  Extensively  for  Information  Regarding  Savings 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  “the  best  way  to  invest  money 
after  it  has  been  saved.”  The  close  contacts  of  banks  and  schools 
make  the  question  of  savings  pertinent  in  all  schools.  Various  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made,  but  the  best  one  was:  “Get  advice  from  some 
trustworthy  banker  or  the  Better  Business  Commission.”  While  the 
discussion  might  well  have  ended  with  this  advice,  the  pupils  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  next  time  a  representative  from  the  Banker’s  Insti¬ 
tute  came  to  the  school  to  talk,  they  quiz  him  as  to  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  that  had  been  made  relative  to  investing  money.  In  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  ask  intelligent  questions,  the  class  decided 
to  do  some  reading  relative  to  investments.  [This  quotation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  list  of  eight  references  on  banking  which  were  read  by  the 
pupils.] 

Similar  references  were  provided  for  savings  accounts,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  investments. 

Reading  of  a  more  technical  nature  was  done  by  all  members  of 
class  when  the  teacher  brought  to  class  a  real  stock  certificate  and 
again  when  each  row  chose  some  stock  as  a  pretended  $1000  invest¬ 
ment  and  read  the  daily  stock  quotation  page  of  the  local  newspaper. 

The  test  of  the  comprehension  of  this  reading  came  when  the 
pupils  prepared  the  questions  which  they  asked  the  banker.  The 
questions  were  of  the  following  types: 

Why  do  banks  pay  such  a  small  rate  of  interest  on  savings  ac¬ 
counts  when  it  costs  so  much  to  borrow  money? 

What  causes  the  variations  in  the  price  of  Liberty  Bonds? 

Can  a  depositor  ever  write  a  check  on  a  savings  account? 

Directions  for  interpreting  problems.  As  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  chapter,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  interpreting 
problems  than  to  any  other  form  of  mathematical  reading.  A 


13  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading,  Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing’ Co.,  1925),  Part  I,  pp.  129-130.  By 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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review  of  published  studies 14  reveals  numerous  suggestions  for 
guiding  pupils  in  this  form  of  reading.  In  general  the  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  summarized  in  five  points: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  problems,  have  pupils 
write  out 

Given 
To  find 
Processes 

Approximate  answer. 

2.  Have  pupils  state  problems  in  several  ways,  using  their  own 
words. 

3.  Assist  pupils  to  develop  technical  vocabulary  by  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  meaning  of  new  mathematical  terms. 

4.  Assist  pupils  to  visualize  the  life  situations  on  which  problems  are 
based. 

5.  Give  practice  in  interpreting  problems  without  numbers. 

Terry  gives  the  following  specific  suggestions  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  the  reading  of  numerals  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  stated  in  problems:  15 

1.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  first  reading 
and  the  rereading  phases  in  their  attack  on  problems. 

2.  They  should  learn  to  consider  numeral  and  the  accompanying  de¬ 
scriptive  conditions  as  different  elements  of  a  problem  and  sepa¬ 
rable  for  reading  purposes. 

3.  During  the  first  reading  they  should  devote  their  entire  attention 
to  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

4.  At  the  same  time  skill  should  be  developed  in  partial  reading  of 
numerals. 


14  (a)  R.  S.  Newcomb,  “Teaching  Pupils  to  Solve  Problems  in  Arith¬ 
metic,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  23  (November,  1922),  pp.  183- 
189. 

( b )  P.  R.  Stephenson,  “Difficulties  in  Problem  Solving,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  Vol.  11  (February,  1925),  pp.  95-103. 

(c)  Estaline  Wilson,  “Specific  Teaching  of  Silent  Reading,”  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Journal,  Vol.  22  (October,  1921),  pp.  140-146. 

15  Paul  W.  Terry,  How  Numerals  Are  Read:  An  Experimental  Study 
of  the  Reading  of  Isolated  Numerals  and  Numerals  in  Arithmetic  Prob¬ 
lems,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  18  (Chicago,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1922),  p.  101.  By  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers. 
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5.  While  this  skill  is  being  acquired,  pupils  should  be  apprised  of 
the  essential  similarity  between  the  conditions  of  the  problem  and 
such  details  of  numerals  as  are  perceived  by  partial  reading. 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Because  of  the  technical  character  of  mathematical  reading 
it  is  a  source  of  numerous  difficulties  for  pupils.  Effective 
guidance  is  conditioned  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  types 
of  reading  activities  required  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
the  character  of  the  pupil  difficulties  in  performing  them.  The 
lists  of  reading  activities  and  illustrations  of  pupil  difficulties, 
given  in  this  chapter,  demonstrate  the  need  for  careful  analysis 
of  the  reading  needs  of  the  pupils  in  every  mathematics  class. 

Guidance  may  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of 
guiding  groups  of  pupils  or  of  individual  instruction.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  mathematics  teachers  usually  give  much  in¬ 
dividual  help.  The  individual  contacts  with  pupils  provide 
excellent  opportunities  for  discovering  reading  difficulties  and 
for  guiding  pupils  in  overcoming  them.  Teaching  pupils  to 
read  mathematics  may  thus  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
individual  guidance  used  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 


Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  reading  activities  necessary  for 
the  successful  pursuance  of  some  unit  of  mathematics  which  you  have 
taught  or  expect  to  teach.  How  would  a  knowledge  of  these  reading 
activities  lead  to  adjustments  in  your  technique  of  teaching? 

2.  Make  a  careful  list  of  the  reading  difficulties  observed  among 
the  pupils  of  a  class  which  you  are  teaching.  What  needs  do  the  diffi¬ 
culties  reveal? 

3.  Select  for  special  study  and  guidance  some  pupil  who  is  encoun¬ 
tering  special  difficulty  in  comprehending  mathematical  materials. 
Using  the  techniques  described  in  this  chapter,  analyze  his  difficulties, 
and  attempt  to  correct  them  through  individual  guidance. 

4.  Devise  a  plan  for  improving  the  reading  practices  of  the  pupils 
in  some  mathematics  class  which  you  are  teaching. 

5.  Prepare  a  list  of  reading  activities  in  mathematics  which  are 
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not  likely  to  occur  in  studying  other  subjects.  How  may  pupils  be 

trained  to  perform  these  activities  effectively? 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


GUIDING  READING  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE 

Reading  in  science  may  vary  m  character  from  the  lightest 
type  of  pleasurable  reading  to  the  most  intensive  type  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study.  Interest  in  all  types  of  scientific  material  is 
found  among  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school.  Some 
pupils  limit  their  reading  to  the  type  of  material  found  in 
popular  magazines  and  newspapers;  others  extend  their  read¬ 
ing  into  more  difficult  types.  Some  pupils  develop  reading  in¬ 
terests  in  science  independent  of  school  assignments,  and  others 
discover  their  interests  in  school  activities.  Because  of  the 
varied  character  of  scientific  materials  and  the  different  possi¬ 
bilities  for  interesting  pupils  in  them,  the  opportunities  for 
guidance  in  reading  are  numerous. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  science  in  school  offers  possibili¬ 
ties  for  training  in  many  of  the  higher  forms  of  thinking.  To 
interpret  science  effectively,  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  observe 
carefully,  comprehend  a  special  vocabulary,  apply  principles, 
draw  inferences,  relate  information  to  his  own  experiences, 
recognize  problems,  and  perform  numerous  other  types  of 
thinking.  In  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  reading  and 
other  activities  of  the  science  class  may  be  so  guided  as  to  lay 
the  basis  for  the  so-called  “scientific  attitude”  and  the  “scien¬ 
tific  method  of  thinking.”  The  utilization  of  these  possibilities 
stimulates  growth  in  reading  ability  and  power  of  independent 
study. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  possibilities  for  guidance 
in  reading,  the  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the  types  of  read¬ 
ing  activities  useful  in  the  study  of  science,  the  difficulties 
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which  pupils  encounter  in  performing  them,  and  the  types  of 
guidance  activities  which  may  be  utilized.  In  this  chapter,  as 
in  the  chapters  on  history  and  mathematics,  the  discussion  is 
organized  about  these  three  problems. 

READING  ACTIVITIES  IN  STUDYING  SCIENCE1 

The  technique  employed  in  determining  reading  activities  in 
science  is  an  application  of  that  described  in  Chapter  XI  and 
illustrated  in  Chapters  XII  and  XIII.  Its  application  to  science 
is  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  reading  activities  in  a  ninth- 
grade  class  in  general  science. 

Similar  to  the  classes  in  American  history  and  mathematics, 
the  techniques  of  instruction  employed  in  this  class  consisted  of 
five  steps,2  the  third  or  assimilative  step  being  a  period  of 
supervised  study  during  which  the  pupils  worked  more  or  less 
independently  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  work 
was  organized  in  units.  The  pupils  were  supplied  with  mimeo¬ 
graphed  work  plans  to  guide  them  in  studying.  The  character 
of  the  work  plans  varied  somewhat  from  unit  to  unit.  In 
general  the  plans  consisted  of  three  parts:  (1)  general  direc¬ 
tions  suggesting  procedures  to  be  used  in  studying,  (2)  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  series  of  exercises  to  be  worked  out,  and  (3)  a  list 
of  references  by  which  reading  materials  might  be  located.  An 
extract  from  the  work  plan  for  a  unit  entitled  “The  Work  of 
the  Body,”  illustrates  the  form  in  which  the  directions  and 
references  were  presented  to  the  pupils. 

The  Work  of  the  Body3 

Directions.  In  a  number  of  the  references  given  below  the  more  im- 

1  Adapted  from  an  article  by  the  author  published  in  the  School  Re¬ 
view,  Vol.  40  (February,  1932),  pp.  115-123. 

2  For  a  more  complete  discussion,  see  Henry  C.  Morrison,  Op.  Cit., 
Chs.  XI  and  XIV-XVI. 

3  From  a  mimeographed  statement  supplied  by  the  instructor  of  the 
class. 
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portant  parts  have  been  separated  and  underlined.  These  should 
he  read  carefully  until  you  really  know  just  what  they  mean.  All 
the  references  given  are  well  worth  reading. 

A.  Making  Food  Soluble. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  144-149  (p.  144) 

Gruenberg,  Elementary  Biology,  81-88  (p.  80  and  Fig.  27) 
Ritchie,  Sanitation  and  Physiology,  Part  II,  88-119 
Exercise  1.  Write  a  story  telling  the  experiences  of  a  piece  of  bread 
from  the  time  you  eat  it  until  it  is  changed  into  part  of  your 
body. 

In  connection  with  the  work  plans  the  pupils  had  access  to 
books,  pamphlets,  magazine  clippings,  and  laboratory  appara¬ 
tus  to  assist  them  in  working  out  exercises.  After  a  pupil  had 
secured  an  understanding  of  an  exercise,  he  prepared  a  written 
report  of  it  and  presented  the  report  to  the  instructor  for 
approval. 

To  determine  the  character  of  the  reading  activities,  the 
work  plans  were  compared  with  the  other  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  and  pupils  were  observed  individually  while  they  were 
studying  exercises  and  preparing  reports.  For  purposes  of  de¬ 
scription  the  reading  activities  may  be  classified  into  five 
categories: 

1.  Interpreting  and  executing  general  study  directions 

(a)  Interpreting  forms  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  them 

(b)  Interpreting  mimeographed  directions  regarding  form  of  writ¬ 
ten  work 

(c)  Interpreting  mimeographed  directions  designed  to  direct  gen¬ 
eral  study  activities 

2.  Interpreting  directions  for  exercises 

(а)  Gaining  an  understanding  of  technical  terms 

(б)  Analyzing  directions  into  constituent  parts 

(c)  Comparing  directions  with  illustrative  examples  which  accom¬ 
pany  them 

(d)  Recognizing  problems  involved  in  exercises 

(e)  Selecting  a  problem  when  two  or  more  alternatives  are  pro¬ 
vided 

3.  Interpreting  instructional  materials 

(a)  Securing  an  understanding  of  discussions  in  textbooks  and 
references 
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( b )  Applying  oral  or  mimeographed  directions  relating  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  study  to  instructional  materials 

(c)  Securing  an  understanding  of  technical  terms 

( d )  Formulating  questions  upon  instructional  materials 

(e)  Gaining  an  understanding  of  technical  units  of  measurement 

(/)  Recalling  pertinent  information  applicable  to  a  given  situation 

( g )  Rereading  to  secure  additional  items  of  information  not 
gained  on  first  study 

( h )  Reading  to  locate  pertinent  materials 

(i)  Associating  explanations  in  textbooks  with  experiments  ob¬ 
served  or  performed 

(j)  Comparing  data  obtained  from  two  or  more  sources 

( k )  Interpreting  explanatory  figures 

( l )  Associating  figures  with  discussions  or  explanations  which  ac¬ 
company  them 

(to)  Comparing  two  or  more  explanatory  figures  to  note  likenesses 
and  differences 

(ft)  Interpreting  tables 

(o)  Selecting  pertinent  facts  from  tables 

(p)  Formulating  conclusions  on  basis  of  data  presented 

(5)  Classifying  facts  into  appropriate  categories 

(r)  Recognizing  relative  values,  i.e.,  noting  facts  in  their  appro¬ 
priate  relations 

(s)  Applying  known  principles  of  science  to  the  interpretation  of 
new  materials 

4.  Associating  instructional  materials  with  problems 

(a)  Discriminating  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  materials 

(6)  Recognizing  relations  between  materials  of  instruction  and 
problems 

5.  Preparing  written  reports 

(а)  Formulating  titles  to  reports 

(б)  Applying  directions  regarding  form  of  written  work  during 
the  preparation  of  report 

(c)  Organizing  materials  into  a  plan  of  presentation 

( d )  Preparing  outlines  on  basis  of  reading  materials 

(e)  Preparing  discussions  of  exercises 

(/)  Copying  explanatory  figures  or  drawings 

( g )  Organizing  materials  into  categories  according  to  an  outline 
furnished  by  instructor 

( h )  Proof-reading  to  detect  errors  in  content  of  reports 

(i)  Proof-reading  to  detect  errors  in  English  of  own  or  another 
pupil’s  reports 

(j)  Reading  to  detect  errors  in  written  or  printed  materials  as 
instructor  gives  orally  the  correct  statement 
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As  pointed  out  in  discussing  reading  activities  in  history  and 
mathematics,  the  activities  in  another  class  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  list  given  above.  The  list  illustrates,  how¬ 
ever,  the  numerous  adjustments  which  pupils  must  make  in 
reading  science  and  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  reading  activities  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

READING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  STUDYING  SCIENCE 

The  reading  difficulties  described  in  this  section  were  identi¬ 
fied  by  analyzing  4  the  written  reports  of  pupils  and  by  observ¬ 
ing  them  while  they  were  studying  science  exercises.  Teachers 
of  science  will  find  the  descriptions  particularly  helpful  as  a 
basis  for  recognizing  reading  difficulties  among  their  own 
pupils.  Directed  study  periods  and  individual  conferences  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  opportunities  for  noting  similar  difficulties.  For 
purposes  of  discussion  the  difficulties  are  classified  according 
to  underlying  causes  into  five  categories:  (1)  improper 
methods  of  attack,  (2)  inability  to  recognize  relations,  (3)  in¬ 
adequate  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  (4)  deficiencies  in 
vocabulary,  and  (5)  lack  of  clearness  in  directions. 

Improper  methods  of  attack.  Improper  methods  of  attack 
are  sources  of  numerous  difficulties  in  reading  science.  Nine 
difficulties  which  may  be  traced  to  this  source  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  investigation  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  this 
section:  (1)  inability  to  locate  reference  materials  on  an 
assigned  problem,  (2)  partial  reading  of  a  passage  resulting  in 
failure  to  discover  items  pertinent  to  a  problem,  (3)  superficial 
reading  resulting  in  inadequate  understanding,  (4)  mere 
neglect  to  associate  directions  with  accompanying  explanatory 
figures,  (5)  overlooking  significant  words  or  expressions  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  interpretation  of  a  problem,  (6)  overlooking  errors 
in  proof-reading,  (7)  carelessness  in  selecting  items  from  a 
table  resulting  in  incorrect  solutions  of  exercises,  (8)  neglect 

4  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  technique,  see  Chapter  XI. 
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to  consider  the  content  of  a  report  in  formulating  a  title  to  it, 
and  (9)  skimming  rapidly  through  material  which  should  be 
read  intensively.  An  example  of  the  last  mentioned  difficulty 
will  illustrate  the  result  of  improper  methods  of  attack: 

Directions  for  Exercise. 

Suppose  some  one  asked  you  to  tell  him  the  differences  between 
cloud,  rain,  mist,  snow,  sleet,  hail,  dew,  frost,  and  water  vapor.  Write  a 
definition  of  each  which  you  would  have  in  mind  when  you  explained 
the  differences,  thus:  “Sleet  is  frozen  rain.,, 

Description  of  Difficulty. 

The  pupil  turned  to  the  point  in  the  textbook  where  these  terms 
were  explained.  She  read  part  of  the  passage  and  then  remarked  that 
she  did  not  find  the  definition  in  the  textbook,  but  that  she  knew 
from  experience  that  “clouds  are  water  vapor.”  Then  she  continued 
to  skim  through  the  text  and  to  write  definitions  as  she  discovered 
them  or  to  formulate  them  from  experience.  She  gave  the  following 
definitions. 

Rain  is  water  vapor  condensed. 

Mist  is  water  vapor  not  quite  as  condensed  as  rain. 

Snow  is  condensed  water  vapor  when  the  temperature  is  below  5°  C. 
or  32°  F. 

Sleet  is  frozen  rain. 

Hail  is  much  frozen  rain. 

At  this  point  the  observer  asked  her  to  distinguish  between  hail 
and  sleet.  She  changed  her  definition  of  hail  to  read,  “hail  is  frozen 
rain  formed  into  pellets.”  The  observer  then  asked  her  to  point  out 
the  definition  of  hail  in  the  textbook.  She  pointed  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  paragraph  and  then  reread  it.  “Oh!”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  read 
all  of  it.”  Next  she  wrote,  “Hail  is  frozen  rain  drops  with  layers 
of  ice  around  them.” 

Observation  of  the  pupil’s  method  of  attack  indicated  that  she 
skimmed  through  the  textbook  so  rapidly  that  she  failed  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  details  which  differentiate  the  terms  from  one  another. 

Inability  to  recognize  relations.  The  recognition  of  relations 
is  one  of  the  most  important  mental  processes  in  the  study  of 
science".  It  is  fundamental  to  scientific  thinking  and  is  the 
essential  element  in  forming  scientific  generalizations.  Because 
of  the  numerous  occasions  for  recognizing  relations  in  the  study 
of  science,  it  is  frequently  the  source  of  difficulties  in  reading. 
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Among  the  reading  difficulties  arising  from  inability  to  recog¬ 
nize  relations  are:  (1)  failure  to  recognize  the  relation  of 
reference  materials  to  problems,  (2)  failure  to  discriminate 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  materials,  (3)  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  relations  among  the  elements  in  an  exercise  resulting 
in  misinterpretation  of  a  problem,  (4)  inability  to  distinguish 
likenesses  and  differences  in  closely  related  scientific  concepts, 
(5)  inability  to  distinguish  relative  values  often  shown  by  the 
substitution  of  details  for  points  of  major  importance,  (6)  in¬ 
ability  to  recognize  the  relation  between  a  stated  series  of  facts 
and  a  problem  based  on  the  facts,  and  (7)  formulation  of  con¬ 
clusions  not  justified  by  the  facts  stated.  An  example  of  an 
unjustifiable  conclusion  will  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
recognizing  proper  relations  in  reading: 

Directions  for  Exercise. 

Name  the  planets  on  which  you  think  life  does  not  exist.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

Passage  from  Text. 

As  we  move  farther  from  the  sun  and  leave  Mars  and  the  other  small, 
or  minor,  planets  behind,  we  come  to  the  major  planets,  of  which  the 
nearest  to  the  sun  is  Jupiter,  the  giant.  Like  the  other  major  planets,  its 
surface  is  probably  composed  of  gases.  A  thousand  times  as  large  in 
volume  as  the  earth,  and  larger  than  all  of  the  other  planets  put  to¬ 
gether,  Jupiter  rotates  on  its  axis  in  9  hours  and  55  minutes,  at  the 
enormous  speed  of  30,000  miles  per  hour,  and,  being  far  from  the  sun, 
revolves  around  the  sun  in  approximately  twelve  of  our  years.  Nine 
moons  revolve  around  Jupiter,  two  of  them  larger  than  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury.  Four  of  these  moons  were  the  first  heavenly  bodies  to  be  discovered 
with  the  telescope.  Galileo,  an  Italian  using  the  first  telescope,  found 
them  in  1610.5 

Pupil’s  Report. 

I  do  not  believe  life  exists  on  Jupiter  because  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  mountains,  and  there  would  be  no  way  to  get  the  necessities  of  life, 
such  as  food  and  water. 

The  pupil’s  conclusion  and  the  facts  given  in  support  of  it  are 
not  justified  by  the  content  of  the  passage  which  he  read. 

5  Charles  J.  Pieper  and  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in 
Science  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1925),  p.  13.  By  permission 
of  the  publishers. 
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Inadequate  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  It  is  necessary 
repeatedly  to  recall  subject-matter  which  has  been  covered 
previously  in  order  to  study  science  effectively.  Very  often  the 
pupil  is  not  aware  of  inadequate  preparation  and  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  his  lack  of  information.  Following  is  an  example  of 
a  case  in  which  rereading  was  necessary,  but  the  pupil  did  not 
recognize  it: 

A  report  had  been  returned  by  an  instructor  to  be  corrected  by 
the  pupil. 

Observer:  “What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  correct  this  report?” 

Pupil:  [The  pupil  explained  that  it  was  incomplete  and  that  he  was 
going  to  explain  more  fully.] 

Observer:  “Are  you  going  to  read  the  reference  materials  again?” 

Pupil:  “I  don’t  think  that  is  necessary;  I  have  most  of  the  methods.” 
Observer:  “Are  you  sure?” 

Pupil:  “No,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  have  most  of  them.” 

Observer:  “Should  you  have  most  of  them  or  all  of  them?” 

Pupil:  “All  of  them.” 

The  pupil  then  reread  a  passage  in  the  textbook  and  discovered 
two  points  of  major  importance  which  he  had  overlooked.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  need  for  rereading  until  his  attention  was  called 
to  it. 

Deficiencies  in  vocabulary.  Deficiencies  in  vocabulary  result 
in  either  misinterpretation  or  inability  to  interpret.  In  science 
deficiencies  in  vocabulary  have  reference  to  technical  terms, 
general  terms,  and  abbreviations.  The  following  example  illus¬ 
trates  how  an  unfamiliar  word  prevented  a  pupil  from  execut¬ 
ing  directions  satisfactorily. 

Mimeographed  directions  for  written  work  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “At  the  top  of  each  sheet  place  the  endorsement.” 
The  instructor  called  the  attention  of  members  of  the  class  to  the 
fact  that  some  pupils  were  not  carrying  out  this  direction.  One 
pupil  asked,  “What  does  endorse  mean?”  Evidently,  she  encoun¬ 
tered  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  direction  because  she  was  not 
familiar  with  the  word. 

Lack  of  clearness  in  directions.  Pupils  are  sometime  con¬ 
fused  in  interpreting  directions  because  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  instructor  is  not  clearly  stated.  Following  is  an  illustration: 
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A  form  for  reporting  the  amount  of  reference  reading  contained 
the  word  pages.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  instructor  that  this  word 
be  interpreted  to  mean  “from  page  ...  to  page  ...”  A  pupil  inter¬ 
preted  it  to  mean  “how  many  pages?”  The  pupil’s  difficulty  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  could  be  interpreted  in  two  ways. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  descriptions  indicates  that 
some  of  the  difficulties  are  somewhat  obscure  in  character  and 
would  not  be  evident  to  the  casual  observer.  Without  doubt 
these  obscure  difficulties  are  serious  handicaps  to  the  progress 
of  pupil  and  are  overlooked  easily  in  guiding  reading  activities. 
This  characteristic  of  the  difficulties  makes  it  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  that  teachers  give  close  attention  to  reading  in  the 
teaching  of  science. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GUIDING  READING  ACTIVITIES  6 

In  practically  every  class  two  general  kinds  of  guidance  are 
desirable.  First,  there  is  need  for  group  guidance  designed  to 
assist  members  of  the  class  with  new  or  unusual  reading  activi¬ 
ties  or  with  difficulties  which  are  common  to  several  members 
of  the  class.  Second,  there  is  need  for  individual  guidance  for 
those  pupils  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  progress  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  group  instruction  alone.  The  suggestions  which 
follow  are  designed  to  illustrate  both  group  and  individual 
guidance. 

An  illustration  of  group  guidance.7  The  guidance  activities 
which  are  described  in  this  section  were  carried  out  in  a  ninth- 
grade  class  in  general  science.  To  show  how  guidance  may  be 
based  on  an  analysis  of  pupil  needs,  the  activities  are  classified 
according  to  the  categories  used  in  describing  reading  difficul¬ 
ties. 

(1)  Guidance  in  methods  of  attack.  During  the  study  of  the 


6  Adapted  from  an  article  by  the  author  published  in  the  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Vol.  31  (December,  1930),  pp.  271-284. 

7  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  C.  Mayfield  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  High  School  for  the  activities  described  in  this  section. 
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first  unit  of  the  course  two  reading  difficulties  were  noted  fre¬ 
quently:  (1)  pupils  often  failed  to  secure  understandings  of 
assigned  materials  because  of  superficial  reading,  and  (2) 
pupils  sometimes  neglected  to  associate  or  compare  descriptive 
materials  with  explanatory  figures  which  accompanied  them. 
As  a  result  of  these  difficulties,  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
pupils  were  often  incomplete  and  revealed  evidence  of  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  exercises.  To 
stimulate  pupils  to  read  more  intensively,  the  instructor  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  directions  to  guide  pupils  during  their 
study  of  the  second  unit. 

Study  Directions. 

No  one  can  tell  you  everything  you  should  do  in  studying  a  unit  in 
science.  Probably  no  two  students  should  do  exactly  the  same  things. 
The  exercises  for  the  unit  do  not  require  you  to  understand  the  unit 
completely  in  order  to  do  them.  You  should  study  carefully  all  refer¬ 
ences  whether  or  not  they  are  necessary  to  do  the  exercises. 

Do  not  pass  up  pictures  and  diagrams  until  you  understand  them. 
They  are  more  important  than  an  equal  amount  of  reading  material. 

When  you  feel  that  you  understand  the  material  which  goes  with 
one  of  the  exercises,  try  to  do  the  exercise.  Do  not  hand  in  the  report 
for  correction  until  you  are  sure  you  have  it  as  nearly  correct  as 
you  can  make  it. 

It  was  observed,  too,  that  a  number  of  pupils  attempted  to 
prepare  reports  on  exercises  before  reading  materials  relating 
to  the  exercises  were  fully  understood.  Some  pupils  seemed 
unable  to  recognize  the  character  and  amount  of  reading  neces¬ 
sary  to  master  the  materials.  In  order  to  guide  these  pupils  in 
reading,  the  instructor  supplied  them  with  lists  of  items  which 
they  ought  to  understand  before  attempting  to  prepare  re¬ 
ports.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  “The  Care  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Foods,”  they  were  instructed  to  secure  understandings 
of  the  following  items:  (1)  why  foods  spoil;  (2)  what  bacteria 
are;  (3)  what  yeasts  are;  (4)  what  molds  are;  (5)  where  these 
are  formed;  (6)  how  they  grow;  (7)  how  they  multiply;  (8) 
what  the  conditions  for  rapid  growth  are;  (9)  how  they  live 
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under  unfavorable  conditions;  (10)  how  they  can  be  killed; 
and  (11)  how  their  growth  can  be  prevented.  This  list  of  items 
was  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  pupils  copied  it  as  a 
guide  for  their  reading.  Similar  lists  were  sometimes  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

(2)  Guidance  in  the  recognition  of  relations  and  in  other 
forms  of  thinking.  In  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  an  assigned 
exercise,  at  least  two  reading  activities  involving  forms  of 
thinking  are  necessary:  (1)  pupils  must  recognize  the  problem 
of  the  exercise;  (2)  they  must  recognize  the  relations  of  in¬ 
structional  materials  to  the  problem.  The  procedures  in 
handling  the  following  exercise  indicate  how  the  instructor 
provided  guidance  in  these  two  activities : 

Sudden  showers  of  rain  often  occur  on  summer  days.  A  friend  of 
yours  has  been  caught  and  well  soaked  in  such  a  “thunderstorm” 
while  on  a  hike.  Knowing  that  you  have  studied  science,  he  asks  you 
why  it  rained  on  him  that  day  when  there  was  no  general  rain. 
Tell  in  a  few  sentences  the  facts  you  could  give  him  so  that  he  would 
understand  why  such  showers  occur. 

In  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  problem, 
the  instructor  said,  “Turn  to  Exercise  6.  Read  the  exercise. 
After  you  have  read  it,  write  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  what  you 
think  is  to  be  done.”  After  the  pupils  had  carried  out  these 
directions,  the  instructor  placed  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of 
items  which  the  pupils  dictated  from  their  papers.  These  items 
were  discussed  by  the  pupils,  the  instructor  directing  the  dis¬ 
cussion  so  that  the  pupils  selected  the  problem,  “Why  it  rained 
where  it  did.”  Finally,  he  directed  the  pupils  to  find  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  problem. 

On  another  occasion  the  following  procedure  was  employed 
to  guide  pupils  in  associating  assigned  reading  materials  with 
a  problem.  They  were  studying  the  problem:  “What  changes 
do  you  think  need  to  be  made  in  the  methods  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  used  in  Chicago  and  the  neighboring  cities?”  The  in¬ 
structor  requested  all  pupils  to  read  the  problem  silently.  Next, 
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he  requested  one  pupil  to  read  it  aloud.  He  then  said,  “You 
have  the  problem  before  you.  What  must  you  know  in  order  to 
prepare  a  solution  of  it?”  Several  pupils  made  suggestions,  the 
instructor  guiding  the  discussion  by  means  of  questions  and 
comments.  Finally,  the  pupils  selected  four  points  to  use  as 
guides  in  their  reading:  (1)  they  must  know  something  of  past 
conditions;  (2)  they  must  know  the  present  situation ;  (3)  they 
must  find  out  what  could  be  done;  (4)  they  must  choose  the 
thing  which  best  fitted  the  case.  The  instructor  placed  the  four 
items  on  the  board  and  then  explained  that  the  procedure  illus¬ 
trated  a  plan  of  study  which  could  be  employed  with  any 
problem. 

(3)  Guidance  in  the  practices  of  review.  The  tests  given  near 
the  close  of  the  study  of  a  unit  usually  disclosed  certain  under¬ 
standings  which  some  pupils  had  not  mastered.  In  order  to 
guide  the  pupils  in  economical  methods  of  restudying,  the  in¬ 
structor  prepared  lists  of  review  exercises  covering  the  phases 
of  the  unit  which  the  pupils  had  failed  to  master.  These  lists 
were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  accompanied  by  score  sheets 
which  contained  the  names  of  the  pupils  and  indicated  the 
understandings  mastered  by  each  pupil.  By  consulting  the 
score  sheet  and  the  list  of  exercises,  a  pupil  ascertained  the 
phases  of  the  unit  which  he  must  review.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  review  exercise:  “Make  up  a  careful  statement 
outline  of  all  the  important  things  you  can  find  in  two  books 
regarding  ‘Water  Vapor  and  Its  Part  in  Weather.’  ”  This  exer¬ 
cise  was  designed  to  direct  attention  to  significant  understand¬ 
ings  which  had  been  overlooked  in  previous  study. 

(4)  Guidance  in  overcoming  vocabulary  difficulties.  Diffi¬ 
culties  with  vocabulary  disclosed  by  this  investigation  ap¬ 
peared  in  three  forms:  (1)  some  pupils  recognized  their  in¬ 
ability  to  interpret  new  terms  and  made  no  attempt  to  proceed 
until  the  instructor  explained  the  terms;  (2)  others  attempted 
to  proceed,  but  their  incorrect  interpretations  of  terms  re¬ 
sulted  in  misunderstandings;  (3)  still  others  passed  over  new 
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terms  without  attempting  to  interpret  them.  The  instructor 
provided  guidance  for  the  first  group  by  means  of  class  dis¬ 
cussion;  he  attempted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  the  other 
two  groups  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  terms  which  might 
give  difficulty.  Illustrations  of  his  procedures  follow. 

Various  pupils  encountered  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise  because  of  the  technical  terms  used: 

Make  a  large  up-and-down,  or  vertical,  section  through  a  “low” 
and  a  “high”  showing  the  direction  of  the  air  movements  by  arrows 
and  explaining  each  thing  shown.  Thus,  if  you  show  cold  air  moving 
downward  in  a  “high,”  you  would  label  it,  “Cold  air  sinking  because 
of  its  greater  density.”  Include  in  your  diagram  the  formation  of 
clouds  near  or  in  a  “low.”  Make  the  diagrams  as  complete  as  you 
know  how. 

The  instructor  requested  the  pupils  to  read  the  directions  for 
the  exercise  and  to  note  particularly  the  things  they  did  not 
understand.  After  reading  the  directions,  the  pupils  suggested 
such  items,  as  “I  don’t  understand  what  it  means  by  ‘high’ 
and  Tow’;  I  don’t  understand  what  it  means  by  ‘up-and- 
down.’  ”  The  instructor  explained  these  terms  and  also  illus¬ 
trated  an  “up-and-down  section”  by  means  of  diagrams. 

In  order  to  direct  attention  to  new  terms,  the  instructor  fre¬ 
quently  included  in  the  directions  for  study  lists  of  significant 
terms  for  special  study.  For  example,  in  connection  with  a  unit 
entitled  “The  Work  of  the  Body”  the  instructor  prepared  a 
list  of  “Things  You  Are  Expected  to  Understand  about  the 
Work  of  the  Body.”  The  following  terms  were  included  in  this 
list:  air  sac,  arteries,  bronchi,  capillaries,  chemical  change,  dis¬ 
solve,  digestion,  excretion,  impulse,  lens,  nerve  cell,  nerve  fiber, 
reflex  act,  respiration,  retina,  veins. 

(5)  Guidance  in  accurate  interpretation.  Inaccuracy  may 
appear  in  many  forms  depending  on  the  definition  given  to  the 
term.  In  this  investigation  inaccuracy  in  the  interpretation  of 
directions  and  inaccuracy  in  the  proof-reading  of  reports  were 
noted  frequently.  The  procedures  of  guidance  used  in  dealing 
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with  these  two  forms  of  inaccuracy  are  suggestive  of  what  may 
be  done  in  other  cases. 

The  instructor  prepared  a  mimeographed  page  of  “Direc¬ 
tions  for  Written  Work  in  Science.”  It  contained  directions 
such  as  the  following:  “All  papers  will  be  written  in  ink.”  “Use 
the  best  English  you  can,  giving  particular  attention  to  proper 
paragraphing,  penmanship,  and  spelling.”  “At  the  top  of  the 
sheet  place  the  endorsement.”  The  pupils  violated  these  direc¬ 
tions  in  various  ways.  For  example,  some  pupils  neglected  to 
place  appropriate  endorsements  on  their  papers.  In  directing 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  their  errors,  the  instructor  first 
read  the  directions  aloud  while  the  pupils  read  them  silently. 
In  connection  with  the  reading  he  called  attention  to  the  more 
significant  errors  of  the  pupils.  Next  he  instructed  each  pupil 
to  prepare  a  written  list  of  the  directions  which  he  had  vio¬ 
lated.  After  these  lists  were  prepared,  each  pupil  was  held 
responsible  for  avoiding  further  errors. 

In  order  to  stimulate  accuracy  in  the  preparation  of  written 
work,  the  instructor  refused  to  accept  any  written  work  which 
had  not  been  proof-read.  Pupils  were  required  to  write  “proof¬ 
read”  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  first  page  of  each  report 
to  signify  that  the  report  had  been  checked.  Either  of  two 
procedures  might  be  employed  in  proof-reading.  The  pupil 
might  proof-read  his  own  reports  without  assistance;  if  he  de¬ 
sired  help,  he  might  request  another  pupil  to  check  the  errors 
in  his  reports  before  he  attempted  to  make  corrections. 

(6)  Effectiveness  of  guidance  activities.  At  the  time  these 
guidance  activities  were  being  used,  it  was  not  practical  to 
set  up  controlled  conditions  for  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  them.  However,  the  indirect  evidence  available  indicated 
that  the  pupils  were  assisted  by  the  guidance.  For  example, 
assimilation  tests  which  were  given  at  the  close  of  each  unit 
indicated  that  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  interpret  science 
materials  improved  throughout  the  year.  This  improvement 
was  shown  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  trials  on  the 
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assimilation  tests  made  by  each  pupil.  The  plan  of  testing  re¬ 
quired  that  each  pupil  master  all  the  essential  understandings 
in  a  unit.  If  a  test  paper  indicated  that  a  pupil  did  not  under¬ 
stand  all  the  items,  he  was  required  to  review  the  un-mastered 
phases  of  the  unit  and  to  repeat  the  test.  The  average  number 
of  test  trials  per  pupil  in  four  class  sections  for  each  unit  is 
given  in  Table  XVI.  The  data  show  that,  in  general,  the 


TABLE  XVI 

Average  Number  of  Trials  per  Pupil  in  Four  Class  Sections  on 
Assimilation  Tests  on  Seven  Units  in  General  Science 


Unit 

Section  A 

Section  B 

Section  C 

Section  D 

I  . . . 

3.25 

3.04 

2.90 

2.91 

II  . 

2.65 

3.04 

2.79 

2.65 

Ill  . 

1.25 

1.25 

1.32 

1.12 

IV  . 

2.09 

2.20 

2.00 

1.83 

V  . 

1.55 

1.48 

1.72 

1.47 

VI  . 

1.50 

1.28 

1.32 

1.25 

VII  . 

1.63 

1.13 

1.60 

1.20 

number  of  trials  per  pupil  decreased  throughout  the  year.  This 
decrease  implies  improvement  in  ability  to  secure  understand¬ 
ings  of  science  materials.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  teaching 
procedure  used  in  the  class  was  effective  and  give  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  guidance  procedures.  However,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  guidance  in  reading  was  only  one  of  several 
items  which  may  have  influenced  the  pupils’  performance  on 
assimilation  tests.  Consequently,  the  results  of  the  test  per¬ 
formances  can  be  interpreted  only  as  indirect  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  guidance. 

(7)  Interpretation  of  illustration.  The  guidance  activities 
which  have  been  described  are  illustrative  of  an  approach  by 
which  guidance  in  reading  becomes  a  definite  phase  of  the 
regular  study  activities  of  a  course.  No  reading  activities  aside 
from  those  demanded  by  the  regular  work  of  the  course  are 
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suggested.  The  pupils  are  simply  guided  in  the  reading  activi¬ 
ties  which  they  must  perform  to  secure  understandings  of 
science  materials.  This  approach  enables  the  teacher  to  provide 
guidance  in  reading  without  detracting  effort  from  the  regular 
class  activities.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  teacher  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  for  guidance  in  reading,  but  who  does  not  desire 
to  devote  time  to  special  reading  exercises.  In  general,  the 
procedures  of  guidance  which  have  been  described  took  three 
forms:  (1)  mimeographed  directions  concerning  study  activi¬ 
ties,  (2)  mimeographed  guides  in  the  form  of  study  exercises, 
and  (3)  classroom  instruction  designed  to  guide  reading 
activities. 

An  illustration  of  individual  guidance.  Although  most  of 
the  reading  difficulties  of  pupils  may  be  corrected  by  group 
guidance  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  section, 
pupils  who  require  individual  attention  are  found  in  almost 
every  class.  Such  pupils  are  not  likely  to  succeed  well  under 
group  instruction  alone.  The  chief  objectives  of  individual 
guidance  are  to  determine  the  character  of  a  pupil’s  handicaps 
and  to  enable  him  to  develop  power  to  perform  required  read¬ 
ing  activities  unassisted.  The  technique  of  guidance  varies  with 
individuals,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered.  In  general,  it  consists  of  four  steps:  (1)  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  reading  difficulties  of  the  pupil,  (2)  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  plan  of  guidance  designed  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
overcome  his  handicaps,  (3)  guiding  the  pupil  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  reading  activities,  and  (4)  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  the  guidance  to  determine  when  the  pupil  may  be  left  safely 
to  study  unassisted.  The  illustration  which  follows  demon¬ 
strates  these  steps  of  procedure. 

The  pupil  selected  for  this  illustration  was  enrolled  in  a 
ninth-grade  class  in  general  science.  The  science  instructor 
recommended  him  for  special  study  because  he  was  encounter¬ 
ing  unusual  difficulty  in  understanding  instructional  materials. 
A  preliminary  observation  of  the  reading  practices  of  the  pupil 
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indicated  that  the  primary  cause  of  his  difficulties  was  super¬ 
ficial  reading.  Superficial  reading  resulted  in  (1)  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  directions,  (2)  meager  understanding  of  assigned 
materials,  and  (3)  failure  to  recognize  English  errors  in  proof¬ 
reading.  Examples  of  these  difficulties  follow: 

(1)  Misinterpretation  of  Directions 

Directions. 

In  a  number  of  the  references  given  below  the  more  important 
parts  have  been  separated  and  underlined.  These  should  he  read 
carefully  until  you  really  know  just  what  they  mean.  All  references 
given  are  well  worth  reading. 

Notes  on  Observation. 

Observer:  “What  are  you  going  to  do  this  morning ?” 

Pupil  [Pointing  to  references  listed  in  the  work  plan] :  “I  am  going  to 
read  these  references  before  I  do  Exercise  2.” 

Observer:  “Have  you  read  the  directions  at  the  beginning  of  the  work 
plan?” 

Pupil:  “Not  yet.” 

Observer:  “Probably  you  should  read  the  directions  before  beginning 
to  study  the  unit.” 

Pupil:  [Read  directions  at  beginning  of  the  work  plan.] 

Observer:  “What  suggestions  do  you  find  to  help  you  with  the  study 
of  this  unit?” 

Pupil:  [Pointed  to  second  paragraph  of  directions.] 

Observer:  “What  does  that  paragraph  mean?” 

Pupil:  “It  says  to  read  all  these  [pointing  to  references]  carefully.” 

The  pupil  did  not  recognize  the  distinction  between  references 
which  were  underlined  and  those  which  were  not.  When  the  observer 
called  his  attention  to  this  point  in  the  directions,  he  remarked  that 
he  thought  the  paragraph  referred  to  all  references. 

This  observation  reveals  one  of  the  causes  for  the  pupil’s 
difficulties  in  science.  First,  he  neglected  to  read  directions. 
When  the  observer  called  his  attention  to  the  directions,  he 
read  so  superficially  that  he  misinterpreted  them.  The  pupil 
encountered  similar  difficulties  in  interpreting  directions  for 
preparing  exercises. 

(2)  Meager  Understanding  of  Reference  Materials 
Directions. 

A  reflex  movement  is  quicker  than  the  movement  would  be  if  the 
impulse  had  to  go  to  the  brain.  Explain  why.  What  advantages 
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are  there  in  having  the  body  governed  by  reflexes  that  require  no 
attention  from  the  mind? 

Notes  on  Observation. 

The  pupil  began  studying  this  exercise  by  reading  a  passage  to 
which  the  Work  Plan  referred. 

Observer  [after  pupil  had  read  the  reference] :  “Did  you  find  anything 
that  would  help  you?” 

Pupil:  “It  just  tells  what  a  reflex  is  and  explains  the  first  part  [referring 
to  the  exercise] . 

Observer:  “Explain  the  first  part  ” 

Pupil:  “If  you  burn  your  hand,  the  hand  is  drawn  back  before  you 
know  it  is  burned.” 

Observer:  “What  causes  the  hand  to  be  drawn  back?” 

Pupil:  “The  brain.” 

Observer:  “If  the  brain  caused  the  hand  to  be  drawn  back,  you  would 
know  the  hand  was  burned  before  it  was  moved,  would  you  not? 
What  sends  out  the  message  to  move  the  hand?” 

Pupil:  “The  nervous  system.” 

Observer:  “What  part  of  the  nervous  system?” 

The  pupil  could  not  answer  the  question.  The  passage,  which  he 
had  just  read,  explained  that  the  reflex  movement  is  controlled  by 
the  spinal  cord. 

This  observation  indicated  that  the  pupil  read  a  passage 
containing  a  required  explanation,  but  failed  to  secure  an 
understanding  of  it.  Similar  difficulties  were  observed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  exercises.  Occasionally  he  read  a  passage 
two  or  three  times  before  securing  an  understanding  of  it. 
Since  he  was  always  able  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation 
after  he  discovered  the  point  in  question,  his  difficulty  appeared 
to  be  due  to  superficial  reading. 

(3)  Failure  to  Recognize  English  Errors  in  Proof-reading 

After  the  pupil  had  completed  a  report  for  one  of  the  exercises, 
the  observer  suggested  that  he  proof-read  the  paper.  The  pupil  read 
the  paper  and  corrected  one  error  in  English.  The  observer  then 
checked  six  errors  in  English  that  the  pupil  had  overlooked.  The  pupil 
corrected  four  of  these  errors  unassisted.  The  observer  assisted  him 
with  the  other  two.  Since  the  pupil  was  able  to  recognize  the  char¬ 
acter  of  most  of  the  errors  when  they  were  pointed  out  to  him,  with- 
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out  explanation,  it  was  evident  that  he  merely  overlooked  them  in 
proof-reading. 

In  order  to  lead  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  character  of  his 
difficulties,  a  plan  of  guidance  consisting  of  three  steps  was 
organized  and  applied.  First,  he  was  required  to  explain  orally 
the  directions  for  each  exercise  before  he  began  studying 
the  reference  materials.  He  was  required  to  reread  and  discuss 
directions  until  the  observer  was  convinced  that  the  pupil 
understood  them.  Second,  the  pupil  was  required  to  explain 
orally  the  reference  materials.  The  observer  also  discussed 
the  passages  with  him  and  pointed  out  significant  facts  if  the 
pupil  overlooked  them.  Third,  the  pupil  was  required  to  proof¬ 
read  all  papers  before  handing  them  to  the  instructor.  If  he 
overlooked  an  English  error,  it  was  checked.  Then,  if  he  did 
not  understand  the  error,  it  was  explained  to  him.  After  sev¬ 
eral  exercises  had  been  completed  by  the  pupil  under  observa¬ 
tion,  the  observer  invited  him  to  the  office  for  a  conference 
concerning  study  procedures.  The  observer  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  offer  suggestions  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  improve  his  study  habits.  At  this  conference  the 
observer  discussed  with  the  pupil  a  number  of  the  classroom 
observations  and  pointed  out  his  reading  difficulties.  The  ob¬ 
server  then  gave  the  pupil  the  following  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  his  work. 

1.  Give  more  careful  attention  to  study  directions  contained  in  the 
mimeographed  work  plans. 

2.  Be  sure  you  have  secured  an  understanding  of  the  directions  for 
an  exercise  before  attempting  to  study  it. 

3.  Plan  carefully  how  you  will  attack  a  problem  before  you  begin 
working  on  it. 

4.  Be  sure  you  understand  the  materials  you  read.  Reread  if  parts 
are  not  clear. 

5.  Proof-read  all  reports  for  both  English  and  content. 

These  suggestions  were  illustrated  by  situations  noted  dur¬ 
ing  the  observations.  The  pupil  recognized  their  significance 
and  agreed  to  apply  them. 
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The  pupil  responded  favorably  to  both  the  observations  and 
the  suggestions.  On  one  occasion  he  voluntarily  reported  that 
he  was  attempting  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  for  studying 
science  in  his  work  in  manual  training  and  that  he  was  im¬ 
proving  his  work  in  that  course.  On  another  occasion,  he  vol¬ 
untarily  reported  that  he  had  passed  an  assimilation  test  in 
science  on  first  trial.  The  test,  to  which  he  referred,  was  the 
test  for  the  unit  following  the  one  with  which  the  observer 
aided  him.  The  voluntary  comments  are  evidence  that  the 
pupil  recognized  the  character  of  his  difficulties  and  that  he 
purposefully  attempted  to  apply  the  suggestions. 

The  instructor’s  records  contain  additional  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  guidance  procedures.  The  pupil  required 
two  attempts  in  passing  the  tests  for  units  IV  and  V,  but 
required  only  one  attempt  on  the  tests  for  units  VI  and  VII. 
The  corrective  work  was  carried  on  during  his  study  of  unit 
V.  Improvement  evidently  followed.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  instructor  made  the  following  report  to  the  principal: 

This  pupil  has  reached  an  understanding  of  the  science  material 
with  much  less  difficulty  this  semester.  However,  some  reteaching 
has  been  necessary.  His  application  has  been  quite  good,  and  his 
English  has  shown  constant  though  slow  improvement.  Errors  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  sentence  structure  still  occur  with  serious  frequency. 

This  pupil  made  much  better  progress  in  science  after  the 
period  of  guidance  than  he  did  before.  Like  most  pupils,  he 
was  willing  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  for  improving  his 
reading  procedures  when  he  recognized  his  shortcomings.  The 
concrete  illustrations  which  the  observer  secured  from  the 
study  activities  convinced  the  pupil  of  the  need  for  more  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  reading.  As  soon  as  he  sensed  the  necessity 
for  more  careful  reading,  he  readily  accepted  and  applied  the 
guidance  suggestions. 

The  difficulties  of  this  pupil  are  typical  of  the  difficulties 
of  many  pupils.  He  had  developed  ineffective  habits  of  read- 
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mg  and  was  not  aware  that  his  reading  practices  were  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Individual  guidance  offers  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  approaches  to  the  correction  of  the  handicaps  of  such 
pupils.  Before  they  can  make  satisfactory  progress,  they  must 
be  aware  of  the  need  for  improvement.  The  procedure  of 
presenting  definite  illustrations  of  the  pupils’  deficiencies  con¬ 
vinces  them  of  the  importance  of  reading  and  stimulates  them 
to  intelligent  and  purposeful  effort. 

Techniques  of  guidance  similar  to  those  used  with  this  pupil 
have  certain  values  and  limitations  which  govern  their  use¬ 
fulness.  Since  they  are  employed  with  individual  cases,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  giving  a  direct  approach  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupil.  The  analysis  of  the  pupil’s  difficulties  before 
guidance  is  attempted  assures  training  adapted  to  individual 
needs.  Individual  instruction  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
instructor  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  guidance  by 
observing  the  individual’s  progress.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  individual  guidance  has  the  practical  limitation 
of  demanding  an  excessive  amount  of  an  instructor’s  time.  In 
a  class  of  average  size  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  instructor 
to  give  individual  attention  to  any  considerable  number  of 
cases.  For  this  reason  individual  guidance  should  be  used  only 
in  extreme  cases. 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Because  of  the  numerous  types  of  reading  and  thinking 
employed  in  the  study  of  science,  the  teaching  of  science  offers 
abundant  opportunities  for  improving  the  reading  ability  of 
pupils.  Analyses  of  reading  activities  and  of  pupil  difficulties 
reveal  the  need  for  definite  guidance. 

Guidance  may  take  the  form  of  directed  group  study  or  of 
individual  instruction.  When  carefully  directed,  either  form 
results  in  significant  improvement  in  reading  and  also  in  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  master  science  materials. 
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Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Plan  a  series  of  exercises  designed  to  improve  ability  to  read 
with  facility  the  materials  assigned  in  some  branch  of  science  which 
you  teach. 

2.  Plan  a  series  of  exercises  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  forms 
of  thinking  required  in  the  study  of  some  branch  of  science. 

3.  Plan  a  review  exercise  designed  to  assist  pupils  in  gaining  un¬ 
derstandings  of  points  not  mastered  in  the  original  study  of  a  topic 
or  problem. 

4.  Set  up  a  plan  for  guiding  pupils  in  the  practice  of  giving  special 
attention  to  new  or  unfamiliar  terms  encountered  in  the  study  of 
science. 

5.  Select  a  pupil  who  is  encountering  difficulties  in  understanding 
science  materials.  Make  an  analysis  of  the  pupil’s  study  practices,  and 
set  up  corrective  measures  to  aid  the  pupil  in  developing  effective 
habits  of  reading. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


SUMMARY  OF  TECHNIQUES  FOR  GUIDING  READING  IN 
CONTENT  SUBJECTS 

Three  approaches  to  the  problem  of  guiding  reading  in 
teaching  content  subjects  are  presented  and  illustrated  in 
Chapters  XI-XIV.  The  first  approach  is  a  plan  of  group 
guidance  presenting  techniques  for  determining  essential  read¬ 
ing  activities,  for  identifying  difficulties  which  pupils  encoun¬ 
ter  in  performing  those  activities,  and  for  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  second  approach  is  a  plan  of  individual  guidance 
for  pupils  requiring  special  attention.  The  third  approach  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  illustrations  of  assignments  designed  to 
give  training  in  specific  types  of  reading.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  summarize  briefly  and  concisely  these  tech¬ 
niques.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  earlier  chapters  for  more 
detailed  discussion. 

TECHNIQUES  OP  GROUP  GUIDANCE 

Determining  essential  reading  activities.  Guidance  in  read¬ 
ing  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  introduction  of  special  train¬ 
ing  into  the  work  of  content  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  reading  activities  are  necessary  to  the  successful  pur¬ 
suance  of  any  subject.  The  character  of  these  activities  may 
be  determined  by  analyzing  assignments  and  directions  given 
to  pupils;  by  analyzing  textbooks,  references,  and  other  types 
of  reading  materials;  and  by  observing  the  reading  practices 
of  pupils.  As  the  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the  types  of 
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reading  activities  necessary  to  the  successful  pursuance  of  a 
course,  training  in  reading  becomes  a  matter  of  guiding  pupils 
to  perform  these  activities  efficiently. 

Identifying  reading  difficulties.  Not  all  of  the  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  demanded  by  a  course  are  sources  of  difficulties  to 
pupils.  Pupils  may  perform  many  of  the  reading  activities 
efficiently  without  special  training.  Therefore,  training  in  read¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  content  subjects  may  be  limited  to 
guidance  in  overcoming  reading  difficulties.  The  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  which  handicap  pupils  may  be  detected  by  administer¬ 
ing  tests  which  involve  the  use  of  predetermined  types  of 
reading,  by  analyzing  the  written  work  of  pupils,  by  inter¬ 
viewing  pupils  regarding  shortcomings  in  written  work,  by 
observing  incidentally  the  reading  practices  of  pupils,  or  by 
observing  systematically  the  reading  practices  of  pupils  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  directed  study.  Systematic  observation  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  reading 
needs  of  pupils.  By  giving  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  pupils, 
the  alert  teacher  soon  identifies  the  types  of  reading  which  give 
special  trouble. 

Guidance  in  overcoming  difficulties.  Systematic  analysis  and 
observation  indicate  that  many  of  the  reading  difficulties  of 
pupils  may  be  traced  to  (1)  improper  methods  of  attack, 
(2)  difficulties  in  recognizing  relations,  (3)  deficiencies  in 
vocabulary,  (4)  inadequate  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  (5) 
inaccuracy  in  interpretation,  and  (6)  lack  of  clearness  in 
directions  given  by  teachers.  The  following  techniques  indicate 
some  of  the  means  which  may  be  used  to  overcome  these  causes 
of  reading  difficulties: 

A.  Overcoming  improper  methods  of  attack 

1.  Lead  pupils  to  recognize  the  effects  of  improper  methods  of 
attack  by  having  them  describe  the  causes  of  their  own  diffi¬ 
culties  in  specific  reading  situations  after  they  have  been  as¬ 
sisted  to  correct  shortcomings. 
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2.  Direct  attention  to  ineffective  reading  practices  by  listing  them 
on  the  blackboard  and  suggesting  more  effective  methods  of 
procedure. 

3.  Give  study  directions  suggesting  desirable  methods  of  attack 
in  reading. 

4.  Provide  practice  in  using  effective  methods  of  attack  under 
directions  of  instructor. 

5.  When  improper  methods  result  in  incomplete  understanding, 
have  pupils  restudy,  checking  work  for  completeness. 

6.  When  the  contributions  of  pupils  are  based  on  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  instead  of  assigned  passages,  require  them  to  list  “new” 
points  given  in  passages  which  they  read. 

7.  When  contributions  of  pupils  reveal  evidence  of  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  content,  assign  problems  which  require  application  of 
content. 

8.  In  case  of  improper  use  of  references  give  training  in  efficient 
practices. 

B.  Overcoming  difficulties  in  recognizing  relations 

1.  Guide  pupils  in  adopting  the  practice  of  determining  in  ad¬ 
vance  exactly  what  to  look  for  in  solving  a  problem  or  study¬ 
ing  a  topic. 

2.  By  means  of  class  discussion  analyze  difficult  problems,  and 
list  on  blackboard  significant  items  to  be  used  as  guides  to 
study. 

3.  Provide  practice  under  supervision  in  selecting  materials  per¬ 
tinent  to  a  problem  or  topic. 

4.  Assign  exercises  which  direct  attention  to  relative  values,  re¬ 
quire  exercise  of  judgment,  lead  to  formulation  of  conclusions, 
etc. 

5.  Whenever  necessary,  give  individual  help  at  point  of  difficulty. 

C.  Overcoming  deficiencies  in  vocabulary 

1.  Anticipate  troublesome  terms,  giving  special  attention  to  them 
in  class  discussions. 

2.  Direct  attention  to  significant  terms  by  listing  them  for  special 
study. 

3.  Lead  pupils  by  questions  or  class  discussions  to  recognize  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

4.  Encourage  pupils  to  adopt  the  practice  of  studying  carefully 
the  meaning  of  all  new  technical  terms. 

5.  When  necessary,  refer  pupils  to  sources  for  explanations  of 
new  terms. 
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6.  Encourage  the  use  of  the  dictionary  for  ascertaining  meanings 
of  non-technical  terms. 

D.  Overcoming  inadequate  knowledge  of  subject-matter 

1.  Encourage  pupils  to  adopt  the  practice  of  rereading  when  in 
difficulty. 

2.  Prepare  and  assign  restudy  exercises  covering  points  not 
learned  at  appropriate  time. 

3.  If  pupils  do  not  recognize  the  need  for  rereading,  point  out  the 
deficiencies,  and  suggest  rereading. 

4.  When  necessary,  assist  pupils  to  interpret  passages  assigned  for 
rereading. 

E.  Overcoming  inaccuracy  in  interpretation 

1.  Lead  pupils  to  recognize  their  own  inaccuracies  by  having  them 
reread  to  discover  errors. 

2.  When  necessary,  supervise  rereading  and  designate  inaccura¬ 
cies. 

3.  Stimulate  habit  of  accurate  reading  by  leading  pupils  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  value. 

4.  Encourage  pupils  to  proof-read  all  written  work  twice — once 
for  accuracy  and  completeness  of  content  and  once  for  correct¬ 
ness  of  English  expression. 

F.  Overcoming  difficulties  resulting  from  lack  of  clearness  in  direc¬ 
tions 

1.  Ambiguous  or  carelessly-worded  directions  often  lead  to  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Careful  preparation  of 
directions  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  reduce  such  misunder¬ 
standings  to  a  minimum. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  GUIDANCE 

Although  guidance  in  reading  of  content  subjects  is  largely 
a  problem  of  group  of  instruction,  individuals  who  require 
special  attention  will  be  identified  in  almost  every  class.  In 
order  to  conserve  time  and  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  the 
pupil,  individual  instruction  should  have  as  its  chief  objec¬ 
tive  independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Four  steps  are 
necessary: 

1.  Observation  and  analysis  of  the  reading  practices  of  the  pupil  to 
determine  the  exact  character  of  his  difficulties 
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2.  Supervision  of  reading  activities  during  which  the  pupil  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  general  character  of  his  difficulties  and  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  put  forth  a  purposeful  effort  to  overcome  them 

3.  Necessary  guidance  in  overcoming  difficulties 

4.  Follow-up  observation  to  assure  permanency  of  new  reading  prac¬ 
tices 

GUIDING  READING  ACTIVITIES  THROUGH  SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 

The  suggestions  summarized  thus  far  have  been  designed  to 
aid  pupils  in  overcoming  specific  difficulties.  Special  types  of 
reading  are  applicable  and  useful  in  certain  subjects.  Assign¬ 
ments  may  be  designed  to  develop  efficiency  in  the  types  of 
reading  suited  to  the  pursuance  of  a  given  subject.  Such  assign¬ 
ments  constitute  a  different  approach  to  guidance  in  reading 
from  that  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter 
because  no  diagnosis  of  pupil  difficulties  is  involved.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  items  illustrate  this  type  of  instructional  procedure: 

1.  Oral  or  printed  directions  indicating  “how  to  read"  for  effective 
study  of  the  subject 

2.  Directions  for  interpreting  problems 

3.  Assignments  designed  to  stimulate  extensive  reading 

4.  Assignments  designed  to  stimulate  intensive  reading  relative  to  a 
single  problem  or  topic 

This  approach  to  guidance  is  very  useful  for  training  in  desir¬ 
able  types  of  reading. 
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RELATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  TO 
A  READING  PROGRAM 

The  discussions  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  re¬ 
lated  primarily  to  diagnostic  and  instructional  procedures. 
Teachers  will  find  in  them  many  helpful  suggestions  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  classroom  problems,  but  to  be  utilized  most  effec¬ 
tively,  they  must  be  incorporated  into  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  of  an  entire  school  or  school  system.  A  place  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  reading  program  should  be  provided  in  the  curricula  of 
every  school.  The  initiative  for  introducing  and  developing  a 
well-planned  reading  program  must  of  necessity  come  from 
administrative  officers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  offer 
suggestions  regarding  the  administrative  phases  of  such  a 
program. 

TYPES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  NEEDED 

The  deficiencies  and  difficulties  described  in  the  preceding 
chapters  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  differentiating  clearly 
between  pupils  who  are  definitely  retarded  in  reading  and 
pupils  who  are  merely  encountering  difficulties  in  performing 
specific  reading  activities.  The  former  are  deficient  in  one  of 
the  fundamental  tools  of  learning.  The  latter  are  merely  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  special  situa¬ 
tions.  This  distinction  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
administrative  provisions  which  should  be  made  for  reading 
instruction  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 

The  retarded  reader  requires  a  more  or  less  extended  period 
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of  training  to  remove  his  deficiencies.  His  deficiencies  are  of 
such  a  character  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  overcome  them 
through  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  In  fact,  he  may  not 
discover  that  he  is  handicapped  unless  some  one  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  shortcomings.  Consequently,  the  retarded  reader 
should  be  identified  as  early  as  possible  in  his  school  career  and 
should  be  given  special  training. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recognized  that  retarded 
readers  may  and  frequently  do  succeed  with  school  work  in 
spite  of  their  deficiencies.  For  example,  Pupil  24,  whose  case  is 
reported  in  Chapter  IX,  had  spent  one  year  in  a  junior  high 
school  and  had  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  before 
his  reading  deficiencies  were  discovered.  The  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  in  reading  is  not  merely  to  enable  pupils  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  courses,  but  to  equip  them  to  read  more 
effectively. 

The  pupils  who  encounter  difficulties  in  the  reading  activities 
required  in  studying  content  subjects  do  not  necessarily  de¬ 
mand  an  extended  period  of  training.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
require  guidance  to  enable  them  to  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  perform  efficiently  the  reading  activities  required 
in  their  regular  studies. 

This  differentiation  in  the  character  of  reading  deficiencies 
in  the  upper  grades  and  high  .school  is  significant  because  it 
distinguishes  two  very  important  phases  of  training  in  read¬ 
ing.  Not  every  pupil  who  encounters  difficulty  in  reading  in 
connection  with  content  subjects  requires  remedial  or  correc¬ 
tive  instruction.  In  fact,  if  the  reading  difficulties  arise  in 
connection  with  reading  activities  peculiar  to  certain  subjects, 
remedial  or  corrective  training  is  not  likely  to  correct  the 
deficiencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retarded  reader  is  not 
likely  to  overcome  reading  deficiencies  under  conditions  of 
instruction  provided  in  content  courses.  These  facts  suggest 
the  need  for  administrative  provisions  for  differentiating  these 
two  phases  of  training. 
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PROVIDING  INSTRUCTION  FOR  RETARDED  READERS 

Administrative  organization.  The  identification  of  retarded 
readers  and  the  analysis  and  treatment  of  their  deficiencies 
call  for  the  services  of  one  or  more  special  teachers  or  of  regu¬ 
lar  teachers  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  that 
purpose.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  all  teachers  give  at¬ 
tention  to  the  analysis  and  treatment  of  special  deficiencies 
or  to  conducting  corrective  classes.  Consequently,  remedial 
teachers  must  be  selected  for  special  work  in  reading. 

The  selection  of  remedial  teachers  depends  in  part  upon  the 
plan  of  administrative  organization  employed.  If  the  school 
is  large  enough  and  funds  are  available,  it  is  preferable  to  em¬ 
ploy  one  or  more  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  in  the  field 
of  reading.  In  smaller  school  systems  the  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  work  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  regular 
teachers.  If  the  school  has  a  well-organized  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  guidance,  training  in  reading  may  be  made  a  phase  of 
that  program.  In  some  schools  it  may  be  preferable  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  training  in  reading  to  the  department  of 
English. 

Although  remedial  and  corrective  instruction  may  be  carried 
on  most  effectively  by  delegating  the  responsibility  for  it  to 
a  limited  number  of  persons,  the  cooperation  of  other  teachers 
will  facilitate  the  work.  This  cooperation  may  be  secured  best 
by  enlisting  their  help  with  certain  phases  of  the  program.  A 
number  of  teachers  may  assist  with  the  reading  survey;  all 
teachers  may  report  evidences  of  retardation  in  reading  dis¬ 
covered  among  their  pupils;  some  teachers  may  assist  in  se¬ 
lecting  instructional  materials  by  recommending  suitable 
materials  from  their  special  fields;  and  teachers  who  have 
retarded  readers  in  their  classes  may  make  reports  on  their 
progress.  Participation  in  the  program  tends  to  make  teachers 
“reading  conscious”  and  paves  the  way  for  attention  to  reading 
in  teaching  content  courses. 
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Qualifications  of  remedial  teachers.  The  person  selected  for 
remedial  and  corrective  teaching  should  be  either  specially- 
trained  for  it  or  should  be  a  capable  student  with  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  “study  her  job.”  If  the  remedial  teacher  is  not  specially 
trained,  she  should  have  sufficient  time  at  her  disposal  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literature  on  the  subject 
and  to  experiment  with  techniques  of  diagnosis  and  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures.  Sangren 1  mentions  five  qualities  which  he 
says  are  essential  for  a  remedial  worker: 

1.  Training  and  experience  to  observe  and  interpret  certain  types  of 
behavior  as  evidence  of  the  influence  of  underlying  causes  of  read¬ 
ing  ability 

2.  A  thorough  control  over  some  technique  of  diagnosis  which  will 
bring  to  the  surface  facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  pupil’s 
reading  ability  which  would  otherwise  go  unobserved 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  causes  underlying  the  development 
of  reading  ability  and  the  way  in  which  they  operate 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  specific  skills  and  habits  essential  to  effective 
reading 

5.  A  knowledge  of  what  remedial  measures  to  employ  when  the  diag¬ 
nosis  has  been  completed 

To  these  may  be  added  two  other  qualities: 

1.  Ability  to  utilize  the  results  of  her  own  experience  in  devising  new 
techniques  of  diagnosis  and  instructional  procedure  as  well  as  to 
apply  techniques  which  others  have  developed 

2.  A  genuine  sympathy  for  the  child’s  point  of  view  and  a  capacity 
for  aiding  the  child  to  teach  himself 

In  other  words,  the  remedial  teacher  must  be  thoroughly 
scientific  in  her  procedures,  and  at  the  same  time,  she  must 
be  capable  of  attracting  and  challenging  pupils. 

Assembling  information  about  pupils.  Adequate  provisions 
should  be  made  to  assist  the  remedial  teacher  in  assembling 
information  about  retarded  readers.  Adequate  information 


iPaul  V.  Sangren,  “Methods  of  Diagnosis  in  Reading,”  Elementary 
English  Review,  Vol.  7  (April,  1930),  pp.  105-107.  By  permission  of  the 
editor. 
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involves  a  testing  program,  a  suitable  system  of  pupil  records, 
and  the  services  of  needed  specialists. 

The  testing  program  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV. 
Only  brief  mention  of  it  will  be  made  at  this  point.  The  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  remedial 
teacher,  or  it  may  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  school 
principal.  In  either  case  the  results  should  be  accessible  to  the 
remedial  teacher  who  assumes  responsibility  for  conducting 
further  individual  examinations  to  verify  the  results  of  the 
group  tests  and  for  selecting  the  retarded  readers. 

An  adequate  system  of  records  facilitates  greatly  the  work 
of  the  remedial  teacher.  It  includes  not  only  cumulative 
scholastic  and  attendance  records  but  also  statements  by 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  which  may  aid  in  explaining  diffi¬ 
culties,  attitudes,  or  peculiarities  of  individuals  who  are  being 
studied.  Some  principals  follow  the  practice  of  keeping  a  file 
of  individual  folders  in  which  is  placed  from  time  to  time 
all  information  that  comes  to  the  principal’s  office  concerning 
pupils.  In  addition  to  statements  of  various  persons,  these 
folders  serve  as  receptacles  for  test  booklets,  communications 
from  parents,  health  reports,  and  any  other  information  which 
may  be  of  value  in  understanding  individual  differences.  Such 
folders  are  veritable  storehouses  of  information  for  remedial 
teachers. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V  that  a  complete  diagnosis 
of  a  case  includes  an  understanding  of  a  pupil’s  school  history, 
family  history,  personal  and  social  history,  health  status,  and 
physical  history.  Though  much  of  this  information  may  be 
assembled  by  a  well-trained  remedial  teacher,  the  cooperation 
of  certain  specialists  may  be  required  in  collecting  some  of 
it.  The  information  regarding  health  status  and  physical  his¬ 
tory  should  be  obtained  by  a  physician;  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  visual  defects  should  be  secured  through  an  oculist; 
the  information  regarding  adequacy  of  diet  should  be  obtained 
through  a  dietitian;  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  special- 
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ists  be  regularly  employed  by  the  school,  but  their  services 
should  be  available  when  needed.  In  many  cases  the  services 
of  the  specialist  will  be  required  in  connection  with  remedial 
and  corrective  training.  For  example,  if  a  pupil  is  handicapped 
by  defective  vision,  correction  should  be  made  by  the  specialist 
as  a  part  of  the  remedial  and  corrective  procedure.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  training  in  reading  will  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the 
services  of  the  specialist,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  overcome 
deficiencies  which  have  developed  in  connection  with  the 
handicap. 

Organizing  remedial  and  corrective  instruction.  Time  for 
individual  remedial  instruction  can  be  arranged  usually  during 
the  periods  which  pupils  ordinarily  devote  to  study  without 
handicapping  pupils  seriously  and  without  taking  time  from 
other  class  work.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  assigned  to  a  remedial 
teacher,  the  periods  to  be  spent  in  remedial  or  corrective  in¬ 
struction  should  be  recorded  on  the  pupil’s  regular  class  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  same  manner  as  other  class  work,  thus  making 
the  training  in  reading  a  regular  part  of  his  school  work.  Such 
an  arrangement  insures  definite  attention  to  instruction  in 
reading  and  prevents  other  interests  from  usurping  time  which 
is  assigned  to  it. 

The  organization  of  special  classes  in  reading  is  also  an 
administrative  problem.  After  retarded  readers  have  been 
identified,  the  remedial  teacher  may  group  together  those 
pupils  whose  deficiencies  are  sufficiently  similar  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  separate  classes.  Administrative  provisions  for 
scheduling  the  classes  should  then  be  made. 

If  the  instruction  of  retarded  readers  is  made  a  responsibility 
of  the  English  department,  as  is  frequently  done,  provision 
should  be  made  for  reorganizing  the  English  curriculum  to 
include  instruction  in  reading.  This  reorganization  may  be 
carried  out  as  a  phase  of  the  program  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment. 
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Providing  materials  of  instruction.  One  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  of  the  remedial  teacher  is  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
collection  of  suitable  reading  materials  to  carry  on  her  work 
effectively.  Since  the  materials  provided  for  a  given  grade  are 
seldom  suitable  for  remedial  and  corrective  instruction  in  that 
grade,  materials  must  be  assembled  from  those  assigned  to 
lower  grades,  from  school  libraries,  from  public  libraries,  and 
from  other  sources.  Often  new  materials  should  be  purchased. 
Administrative  officers  may  assist  greatly  in  placing  reading 
materials  at  the  service  of  the  remedial  teacher. 

PROVIDING  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING  IN  CON¬ 
NECTION  WITH  CONTENT  SUBJECTS 

The  correction  of  pupil  difficulties  in  reading  activities  in 
studying  content  subjects  should  not  require  the  services  of 
special  teachers,  but  should  be  carried  on  by  the  regular  in¬ 
structors  in  those  courses.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  instruc¬ 
tors  are  responsible  for  directing  the  study  activities  essential 
to  the  successful  pursuance  of  courses  which  they  are  teaching. 
When  reading  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  study  of  a 
subject,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  instructor  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  aiding  the  pupils  to  overcome  them. 
Moreover,  effective  guidance  of  study  activities  demands  that 
an  instructor  be  cognizant  of  the  reading  activities  required  by 
her  course.  Analyses,  similar  to  those  described  in  Chapter  XI 
to  XIV,  acquaint  the  instructor  with  the  reading  activities 
in  a  course  and  provide  a  basis  for  identifying  reading  diffi¬ 
culties  and  for  purposeful  guidance. 

The  prevalence  of  reading  difficulties  disclosed  by  the  studies 
reported  in  Chapters  XII  to  XIV  demonstrates  the  need  for 
more  attention  to  reading  activities  by  regular  teachers.  Pupils 
need  both  individual  and  group  guidance  in  adjusting  to  the 
various  demands  made  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
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the  reading  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  purposeful  group 
teaching.  In  addition,  some  of  the  pupils  will  require 
individual  guidance  to  prevent  them  from  developing  into 
serious  problems  because  of  reading  difficulties.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  such  instruction  should  rest  with  the  regular 
teachers. 

The  examples  of  guidance  activities  given  in  earlier  chapters 
illustrate  procedures  which  may  be  used.  These  techniques  are 
intended  to  be  suggestive  only.  The  resourceful  teacher  will 
devise  other  measures  which  are  applicable  to  the  needs  of 
her  pupils.  The  assumption  of  such  responsibility  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  direct  study  activities  more  effectively  and  will 
contribute  much  to  the  development  of  desirable  study  habits 
on  the  part  of  pupils. 

When  teachers  are  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  read¬ 
ing  activities  and  difficulties  of  pupils,  administrators  may 
assist  them  in  analyzing  the  needs  of  pupils  and  may  acquaint 
them  with  the  possibilities  of  reading  instruction.  Adminis¬ 
trative  officers  may  take  the  initiative  in  developing  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  to  improve  reading,  just  as  they  enlist  cooperative 
effort  to  improve  English  expression  or  handwriting.  Coopera¬ 
tive  effort  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  faculty  to  improve 
reading  will  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in 
all  subjects. 


SUPERVISING  AND  TRAINING  TEACHERS 

An  efficient  reading  program,  just  as  any  other  instructional 
program,  requires  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  officers.  In  many  schools  the  program 
can  be  developed  only  as  teachers  are  being  trained  to  carry 
it  out.  The  training  of  teachers  can  be  effected  readily  through 
study  and  discussion  in  faculty  meetings  and  teacher  con¬ 
ferences.  Following  is  a  suggestive  program  for  in-service 
training  in  teaching  reading: 
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I.  For  all  teachers 

A.  The  reading  needs  of  pupils  (See  Chapter  I) 

B.  Relation  of  reading  to  the  study  of  other  subjects  (See  Chap¬ 
ter  XI) 

II.  For  remedial  teachers  and  those  cooperating  in  work  with  re¬ 
tarded  readers 

A.  Character  and  causes  of  retardation  in  reading  (See  Chapter 
ter  III) 

B.  Surveying  reading  achievements  of  pupils  (See  Chapter  IV) 

III.  For  remedial  teachers  and  others  participating  in  diagnostic 
work  and  remedial  or  corrective  teaching 

A.  The  nature  of  the  reading  process  (See  Chapter  II) 

B.  Illustrative  studies  of  seriously  retarded  readers  (See  Chap¬ 
ters  VII-IX) 

C.  Diagnosing  deficiencies  of  retarded  readers  (See  Chapter  V) 

D.  Remedial  and  corrective  instruction  (See  Chapters  VI  and 

X) 

IV.  For  teachers  of  English 

A.  Surveying  the  reading  achievements  of  pupils  (See  Chapter 
IV) 

B.  Corrective  instruction  in  reading  in  English  classes  (See 
Chapter  X) 

V.  For  teachers  of  content  courses 

A.  Relation  of  reading  to  the  study  of  other  subjects  (See  Chap¬ 
ter  XI) 

B.  Guiding  reading  activities  in  the  study  of  specific  subjects 
(See  Chapters  XII-XV) 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Provision  for  correcting  reading  ‘disability  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school  is  primarily  an  administrative  prob¬ 
lem.  Unless  definite  administrative  provision  is  made  for  in¬ 
struction  in  reading,  it  is  likely  to  be  neglected.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  remedial  and  corrective  training  for  pupils 
who  are  seriously  retarded  and  for  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  teachers  in  guiding  the  reading  activities  in  studying 
content  subjects.  Adequate  training  and  guidance  in  reading 
will  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  all  subjects. 
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Exercises  for  Further  Study 

1.  Plan  a  series  of  faculty  meetings  through  which  a  program  of 
instruction  in  reading  might  be  introduced  into  the  upper  grades  or 
high  school. 

2.  Organize  a  plan  for  administering  reading  instruction  to  pupils 
in  your  school. 

3.  Plan  a  series  of  record  forms  for  collecting  data  regarding  re¬ 
tarded  readers. 

4.  Organize  a  course  in  professional  reading  for  teachers  interested 
in  studying  reading  problems  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 
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Dickinson,  Charles  E.,  40 

Directions,  difficulties  in  inter¬ 
preting  and  executing,  213, 
252-253,  261 

Duration  of  fixations,  20-21 


Educational  psychologists,  work 
of,  15 

Effective  reading,  characteristics 
of,  29 

Emotional  reactions,  in  relation 
to  reading,  26-27 
Emphasis  in  reading,  23 
English  classes,  instruction  in 
reading  in,  159-185 
Errors  in  oral  reading,  172-173 
Evaluation  of  instruction,  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  103-105,  119- 
124,  136-139,  149-154,  179-183, 
238-240,  264-265;  in  group 
teaching,  165-167,  170,  172, 
175,  178-183,  258-261 
Excessive  vocalization.  See  Vo¬ 
calization 
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Experiential  background,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  reading,  22,  26,  39, 
77-78,  88 

Extensive  reading,  in  history, 
218-220;  in  mathematics,  240- 
241 

Eye-movement  records,  charac¬ 
ter  of,  19-22;  illustrations  of, 
21,  121,  137,  151;  photograph¬ 
ing,  21;  use  in  diagnosis,  75, 
113,  131,  132-133,  146;  use  in 
evaluating  instruction,  120-122, 
135-136,  150-151 

Eye-voice  span  in  oral  reading, 
27-28 

Facility  in  reading,  23-24 

Finch,  Charles  E.,  192-193 

Fixation  of  eye-movements,  19- 
22 

Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  15-16 

Gordy,  W.  F.,  121,  195,  212 

Gray,  William  S.,  6,  167,  191; 
“Ancient  Ships”  test,  53,  61-63, 
111,  127,  129,  143,  145;  Oral 
Reading  Check  Tests,  111-112, 

130,  145,  172-173;  Standard¬ 
ized  Reading  Paragraphs,  123, 

131,  145-146 

Guidance,  based  on  analysis  of 
pupil  needs,  199-201,  214-216, 
260-265;  group,  214-220,  233- 
235,  241-243,  253-260,  268-270; 
individual,  235-240,  260-265, 
270-271;  in  interpreting  and 
executing  directions,  270;  in 
interpreting  problems,  241- 
243;  in  overcoming  improper 
methods  of  attack,  214-215, 


233-234,  253-255,  268-269;  in 
overcoming  inaccuracies,  87, 
216,  235,  257-258,  270;  in  over¬ 
coming  inadequate  knowledge 
of  subject-matter,  234,  256, 
270;  in  recognizing  relations, 
215-216,  234,  255-256,  269;  in 
reading  content  subjects,  199- 
201;  in  reading  history,  204- 
222;  in  reading  mathematics, 
223-244;  in  reading  science, 
245-266 

Head  movements  in  reading,  25, 
41,  91,  171 

Health  examination.  See  Medical 
examination 

Hill,  Howard  C.,  and  Weaver, 
Robert  B.,  206 

History,  directions  for  reading, 
217;  extensive  reading  of,  218- 
220;  guidance  in  reading,  214- 
220;  intensive  reading  of,  220- 
221;  reading  activities  in 
studying,  205-208;  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  studying,  194-197, 
208-214 

Home  environment,  influence  on 
reading  habits,  77-78 

Improper  methods  of  attack, 
guidance  in  overcoming,  214- 
215,  233-234,  253-255,  268- 
269;  illustrations  of,  208-210, 
228-229,  249-250 

Improper  reading  habits,  25,  41, 
74-75,  91,  171 

Improvement  in  reading  ability. 
See  Evaluation  of  instruction 

Inaccuracy,  212-213,  232;  guid¬ 
ance  in  overcoming,  87,  216, 
235,  257-258,  270 
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Inadequate  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter,  230-231,  252,  270; 
guidance  in  overcoming,  234, 
256,  270 

Incentives.  See  Motivation 
Independent  reading,  motivation 
of,  96-97,  118,  149,  164-168, 
171,  179 

Individual  differences,  adapting 
instruction  to,  84,  92-95;  cases 
of,  110-154,  235-240,  260-265; 
in  reading  ability,  3-7,  35-37 
Individual  guidance,  99,  235-240, 
260-265,  270-271 
Informal  reading  tests*,  97-99, 
192-193 

Inglis,  Test  of  English  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  53,  63,  113-114,  138,  146, 
153 

Initial  stages  of  reading,  39,  87 
Inner  speech.  See  Vocalization 
Instruction  in  reading.  See  Cor¬ 
rective  instruction  and  Reme¬ 
dial  measures 

Instructor’s  reports,  use  in  diag¬ 
nosis,  110-111,  128,  141-142; 
use  in  evaluating  instruction, 
123,  138-139,  153,  239 
Intelligence.  See  Mental  ability 
Intelligence  tests.  See  Mental 
tests 

Intensive  reading,  220-221 
Interest  in  reading,  influence  of 
narrow,  40-41;  motivation  of, 
26,  84-86,  95-99,  164-165;  sur¬ 
veys  of,  165-166 

Interpretation,  analysis  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  in,  33-34,  111,  128-130, 
143-145;  efficiency  of  silent, 
27-28;  factors  influencing,  22- 
24;  units  of  instruction  in,  168- 
170;  instructional  procedures 
for  improving,  86-88;  nature 


of,  22-24;  relation  to  rate  of 
reading,  35 

Iowa  High  School  Silent  Reading 
Test,  5 

Irregular  attendance  as  a  cause 
of  retardation,  77 


Jacobson,  P.  B.,  and  Van  Dusen, 
E.  C.,  5 


Keener,  E.  E.,  161 

Left-handedness,  115-117 
Lip  movement.  See  Vocalization 
List  of  reading  tests,  69-70 

Materials  of  instruction,  selec¬ 
tion  of,  99-102,  169,  171-172, 
175;  sources  of,  167-168,  177- 
178,  281;  adjustment  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  93-94,  118- 
119„  134,  148-149 
Mathematics,  reading  activities 
in  studying,  224-227;  reading 
difficulties  in  studying,  227- 
233;  guidance  in  reading,  233- 
243 

Mayfield,  John  C.,  253 
McCall  and  Crabbs,  Standard 
Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  119- 
120,  134-135,  149-150,  180-181 
Meager  reading  experience,  38 
Meanings,  how  acquired,  18 
Measurement  of  reading  ability, 
47-50;  in  comprehension,  72- 
73;  in  rate  of  reading,  73,  111- 
112,  145 

Medical  examination,  78-79,  114, 
132 

Mental  ability,  measurement  of, 
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49-50,  53;  in  relation  to  read¬ 
ing  ability,  40,  79,  87,  113,  131, 
146 

Mental  processes  in  reading,  15- 
17,  22-24 

Mental  tests,  Otis  Self-Adminis¬ 
tering  Test  of  Mental  Ability , 
53,  113,  131,  147;  Pintner, 
Non-Language  Mental  Test, 
113;  Pressey,  Mental  Survey 
Scale,  40;  use  in  diagnosis,  61- 
63,  79,  113;  use  in  surveys,  49- 
50;  Terman,  Group  Test  of 
Mental  Ability,  40 

Monroe,  Walter  S.,  191,  216-218; 
Standardized  Silent  Reading 
Test,  3-4,  53,  61-64,  66,  111, 
127-128,  136-138,  142-143 

Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Mohl- 
man,  Dora  K.,  217 

Morrison,  Henry  C.,  205,  224, 
246 

Motivation,  84-86,  95-99,  164-165 

National  Committee  on  Heading, 
6,  218-220,  241 

Nature  of  the  reading  process, 
15-29 

Newcomb,  R.  S.,  242 

Non-readers,  157-158 

Norms,  interpretation  of,  50-51 

Numerals,  242-243 

Objectives,  of  diagnostic  proced¬ 
ures,  71,  80;  of  guidance  in 
content  subjects,  199-200;  of 
individual  guidance,  260;  of 
remedial  and  corrective  in¬ 
struction,  95,  118,  134,  148;  of 
training  in  appreciation,  164; 
of  training  in  interpretation, 
168-169;  of  training  in  oral 


reading,  172;  of  training  in 
recognition,  22;  of  training  in 
the  use  of  books,  176 
Observing  eye-movements  in 
reading,  21,  75 

Observing  reading  practices  and 
habits,  52,  74-75,  129-130,  143- 
145,  193-194,  197-199 
Oculists,  76,  79,  279-280 
Oral  reading,  compared  with  si¬ 
lent  reading,  27-28;  diagnosis 
of  deficiencies  in,  112-113,  130- 
lSl,  145-146,  172-173;  influ¬ 
ence  of  overemphasis  on,  25, 
41,  86,  90;  unit  of  instruction 
in,  172-175;  values  of,  28 
Oral-reading  tests,  use  in  diag¬ 
nosis,  73,  112-113,  130-131, 
145-146,  172-173;  use  in  evalu¬ 
ating  instruction,  122-123;  use 
in  testing  programs,  50 
Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of 
Mental  Ability.  See  Mental 
tests 

Outlining  in  relation  to  reading, 
162 


Permanency  of  improvement  in 
reading  ability,  104-105 

Personality  traits,  11-12,  38-39, 
60,  63,  79 

Photographic  records  of  eye- 
movements,  20-22,  75,  113,  131, 
146 

Physical  examination,  78-79,  114, 
132,  147 

Physicians,  assistance  of,  78-79, 
279-280 

Pieper,  Charles  J.,  and  Beau¬ 
champ,  Wilbur  L.,  Everyday 
Problems  in  Science,  129-130, 
137,  144,  151,  197,  251 
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Pintner  Non-Language  Mental 
Test,  113 

Practice  records,  in  evaluating 
instructional  procedures,  119- 
120,  135,  149-150,  172,  180-181 
Preschool  experience,  76-77 
Problem  solving,  guidance  in, 
241-243 
Profiles,  64-66 
Promotion,  40 
Proof-reading,  262-263 
Pupil  difficulties,  analysis  of,  192- 
199;  268;  in  reading  history, 
194-197,  208-214;  in  studying 
mathematics,  227-233;  in 
studying  science,  197-200,  249- 
253,  261-263 

Pupil  records.  See  Cumulative 
records 

Purpose  of  book,  12-13 
Purposive  reading,  8,  23,  218-220, 
240-241 

Range  of  reading  abilities,  4-5 
Rate  of  reading,  character  of  de¬ 
ficiencies  in,  35;  diagnosis  of 
deficiencies  in,  73,  111-112,  145, 
171 ;  factors  influencing,  24-25, 
90-91;  means  of  increasing,  90- 
91;  measurement  of,  73,  111- 
112,  145;  relation  to  compre¬ 
hension,  24-25,  35,  130;  unit 
of  instruction  in,  170-172 
Reading  activities,  analysis  of, 
190-192,  267-268;  in  content 
subjects,  189-202;  guiding  199- 
201;  in  studying  English,  162- 
163;  in  studying  history,  205- 
208;  in  studying  mathematics, 
224-227;  in  studying  science, 
246-249 

Reading  deficiencies.  See  Defi¬ 
ciencies  in  reading 


Reading,  definition  of,  15-16 
Reading  difficulties,  caused  by 
improper  methods  of  attack, 
208-209,  228-229,  249-250; 
caused  by  inability  to  recog¬ 
nize  relations,  210-211,  229- 
230,  250-251;  caused  by  inac¬ 
curacy  in  interpretation,  212- 
213,  232;  caused  by  inade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter,  230-231,  252;  caused 
by  lack  of  preciseness  in  read¬ 
ing,  236;  caused  by  superficial 
reading,  235-236,  261-262; 
identification  of,  192-199,  268; 
in  interpreting  directions,  213, 
252-253,  261;  in  studying  his¬ 
tory,  194-197,  208-214;  in 
studying  mathematics,  227- 
233;  in  studying  science,  197- 
201,  249-253,  261-263 
Reading  disability.  See  Deficien¬ 
cies  in  reading  and  Reading 
difficulties 

Reading  programs,  critical 
points,  9-11;  administration  of, 
275-284 

Reading  tests;  see  also  Standard¬ 
ized  reading  tests;  interpreting 
the  results  of,  72-73;  list  of, 
69-70;  use  in  diagnosis,  49,  61- 
63,  72-73,  110-113,  127-131, 
142-146, 172-173;  use  in  evalu¬ 
ating  instruction,  122-123,  136- 
138,  152-153,  180-183;  use  in 
testing  programs,  3-5,  47-50; 
use  of  informal,  97-99;  veri¬ 
fying  the  results  of,  51-52 
Reading  units.  See  Units  of  in¬ 
struction 

Reasoning  and  reading,  16 
Recognition,  analysis  of  deficien¬ 
cies  in,  34-35,  112-113,  130- 
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131,  145-146;  definition  of,  17- 
18;  factors  influencing,  19; 
habits  of,  18;  training  in,  22, 
89;  span  of,  18-19,  27-28,  90 
Recognizing  relations,  guidance 
in,  215-216,  234,  255-256,  269; 
reading  difficulties  in,  210-211, 
229-230,  250-251 
Regressive  movements,  20-22 
Remedial  case,  defined,  66-67 
Remedial  measures,  administra¬ 
tion  of,  277-281;  distinguished 
from  corrective  measures,  83; 
evaluation  of,  103-105,  119- 
124,  136-139,  149-154;  list  of, 
86-91;  in  relation  to  causes, 
83-84,  86-91;  in  relation  to  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  84;  selec¬ 
tion  of,  83-85,  117-119,  134, 
148-149;  sources  of  materials 
for,  99-102,  281 

Remedial  teachers,  professional 
attitude  of,  72-78;  qualifica¬ 
tions  of,  278 

Retardation  in  reading,  analysis 
of  individual  cases,  71-82; 
character  and  causes  of,  33-44; 
as  shown  by  testing  programs, 
4-6 

Retarded  readers,  classfication  of, 
66-67;  illustrations  of,  58-60, 
108-155;  instruction  for,  83- 
102,  275-276;  identification  of, 
50-64;  types  of  cases,  155- 
158 

Retesting,  49,  52 
Return  sweeps  of  the  eye  in  read¬ 
ing,  20 

Review  exercises,  256 


Sangren,  Paul  V.,  278 

School  histories,  assemblying  and 


interpreting,  76-77;  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  retardation,  39-40,  114- 
115,  147 

School  performance,  as  a  means 
of  evaluating  progress,  123, 
138-139,  153,  239;  as  a  means 
of  selecting  retarded  readers, 
61-64 

Science,  reading  activities  in 
studying,  246-249;  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  studying,  197-201, 
249-253,  261-263;  guiding 
reading  activities  in  study  of, 
253-265 

Selective  reading,  23 
Shields,  James  M.,  93-94 
Shorts,  C.  P.,  64-66 
Silent  reading,  in  comparison 
with  oral  reading,  27-28;  im¬ 
portance  of,  28;  unit  of  in¬ 
struction  in,  168-172 
Silent-reading  tests.  See  Reading 
tests 

Slow  accurate  readers,  156-157 
Slow  learners,  90,  156 
Slow  reading.  See  Rate  of  reading 
Social  contacts  in  relation  to  re¬ 
tardation  in  reading,  78 
Span  of  perception,  19 
Span  of  recognition,  19,  27-28, 
90.  See  also  Recognition 
Speech  defects,  41,  90 
Speed  of  reading.  See  Rate  of 
reading 

Standardized  reading  tests,  Gray, 
“Ancient  Ships”  test,  53,  61- 
63,  111,  127,  129,  143,  145; 
Gray,  Oral  Reading  Check 
Tests,  111-112,  130,  145,  172- 
173;  Gray,  Standardized  Read¬ 
ing  Paragraphs,  123,  131,  145- 
146;  Iowa  High  School  Silent 
Reading  Test,  5;  list  of,  69-70; 
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Monroe,  Standardized  Silent 
Reading  Test ,  3-4,  53,  61-64, 
66,  111,  127-128,  136-138,  142- 
143;  Stone,  Narrative  Reading 
Test,  66;  Thorndike-McCall, 
Reading  Scale,  3-5,  40,  53-56, 
61-62,  66,  122,  127-128,  138, 
152;  Traxler,  High  School 
Reading  Exercise,  180-183 
Stephenson,  P.  R.,  242 
Stone,  Narrative  Reading  Test, 
66 

Study  activities  involving  read¬ 
ing;  see  also  Reading  activi¬ 
ties;  unit  of  instruction  in, 
175-178 

Subject-matter,  inadequate 
knowledge  of,  230-231,  252 
Superficial  reading,  86,  91,  235- 
236,  261 

Supervision  of  teachers,  282-283 
Surveys  of  achievement,  45-70; 
interpreting  results  of,  64-66; 
by  means  of  cumulative 
records,  57-60;  by  means  of 
school  performance,  61-64;  by 
means  of  testing  programs,  3-6, 
47-57,  179-183;  organizing,  45- 
46;  time  to  make  surveys,  46- 
47 

Surveys  of  reading  interests,  165- 
166 

Sustained  application,  41,  86 
Synthesis  of  meanings,  23 

Terry,  Paul  W.,  242-243 
Testing  programs,  administering, 
279 ;  see  also  Reading  tests 
and  Surveys  of  achievement 
Tests  of  reading.  See  Reading 
tests 

Textbooks,  in  relation  to  reading 
activities,  191,  224-225 


Thinking  involved  in  reading,  1  fi¬ 
le,  22-24,  143-145;  training  in, 

87- 88,  219-220,  245 
Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  16 
Thorndike-McCall  Reading 

Scale,  3-5,  40,  53-56,  61-62,  66, 
122,  127-128,  138,  152 
Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  8-9;  High 
School  Reading  Exercise,  ISO- 
183 

Units  of  instruction,  in  apprecia¬ 
tion,  164-168;  in  interpreta¬ 
tion,  168-170;  in  oral  reading, 
172-175;  in  rate  of  reading, 
170-172;  in  study  activities  in-* 
volving  reading,  175-178 

Vision.  See  Defective  vision 
Vocabulary,  analysis  of  deficien¬ 
cies  in,  39,  88,  113-114,  131, 
146-147,  153,  211-212,  231-232, 
252;  guidance  in  increasing, 

88- 89,  216,  234-235,  256-257, 
269-270;  measurement  of,  49- 
50 

Vocabulary  tests,  Holley,  Sen¬ 
tence  Vocabulary  Scale,  66; 
Inglis,  Test  of  English  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  53,  63,  113-114,  138,  146, 
153 

Vocalization,  influence  on  rate, 
24-25,  91;  diagnosis  of,  74-75, 
171 

Voluntary  reading.  See  Inde¬ 
pendent  reading 

Wilson,  Estaline,  242 

Word  callers,  157,  171 

World  Book  Encyclopedia,  97-98 
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